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THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 


An illustrious American author— 
James Fenimore Cooper —was, once 
upon a time, tempted to lay aside his 
well-worn novelist’s pen, and 
that of a historian, the result bei 
the production of a certain book whic 
is said—for we have only read extracts 
—to smack racily enough of the more 
familiar and congenial occupation of 
its great author. In this book, Mr. 
Cooper (who was a warm patriot, 
although his own countrymen un- 
oy eet the fact, and 
repeatedly subjected him to shameful 
rsecution for merely hinting at their 
faults, if we are rightly informed) 
promulgates the very startling opinion, 
“that wt is not improbable the battle 
for the mastery of the seas will have 
to be fought over again!!!” Sucha 
sentence as this, written by so eminent 
a man as Cooper, is enough to make 
any intelligent subject of Queen 
Victoria thoughtful and enquiring. 
The plain meaning of the words lies 
in a nutshell. henever the United 
States again tackle the Old Country, 
her navy will grapple with ours, to 
settle the problematical question 
whether the Star and Stripes are to 
flutter o’er the Union Jack; the 
American eagle to flap its wings and 
scream with triumph over the prostrate 
British lion; the nervous arm of 
young Jonathan to snatch the trident 
from the feeble grasp of the superan- 
nuated old lady who figures on the 


reverse of the copper coins of this 
realm ; and Yankee Doodle (or Hail 
Columbia) to supersede Britannia 
Rules the Waves! Food for thought, 
my merry masters! Reflect, perpend, 
an’ ye will or can, what the world- 
wide result would be were we com- 
pelled to put forth all our colossal 
naval strength to contend for our 
very birthright—our hitherto undis- 
puted naval supremacy—with our 
own vigorous offspring on t’other side 
theGreat Herring Pond! By’r lady! 
the very idea of such a contest makes 
our beard bristle and our nostrils 
expand, and we involuntarily ejacu- 
late, Ha! Ha! 

No one can appreciate the first-rate 
merit of Fenimore Cooper as a naval 
writer better than ourselves ; no one 
has more cordially recognized his 
stupendous powers ; no one has (we 
are bold to say) done more ample 
justice to him as being not merely a 
great author, but incomparably the 
ablest naval novelist any country has 
yet produced ; and therefore we trust 
we shall be acquitted of all prejudice 
when we deliberately express our 
opinion that his patriotism as an 
American, and his habits as a writer 
of fiction, combined to dazzle and mis- 
lead his judgment when he penned 
the extraordinary and portentous 
sentence we have above quoted. We 
shall weigh it in the balance ! 

In the course of this article we 


* Another American speaks more explicitly than Cooper, and leaves us in no sort of déubt 
as to what he considers the “‘ special mission” of the navy of his country in time of war, 
** This arm [the navy] can only fill its special mission in war, that of aggression, by being 
enabled to leave the great sea-ports and exposed points of our maritime frontier te 2 more 
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shall endeavour to show solid reasons 
why there is no likelihood whatever to 
anticipate a deadly struggle for the 
mastery of the seas between Great Bri- 
tain and her transatlantic offspring. 
We write this at a time when there is 
a “chip out” between the two coun- 
tries. e learn, however, that mat- 
ters are in course of rational ad- 
justment without any worse result 
than some temporary irritation and 
vapouring. é€ hope this is so. 
Heaven forbid that a fratricidal 
war should ever again ensue between 
Great Britain and the Great Repub- 
lic—nations of the same lineage and 
language, foremost champions of liber- 
ty and civilization, and closely united 
by a thousand bands of the strongest 
mutual interest and sympathy. A 
war between them would be nearly as 
criminal and insane asa duel between 
& father and son, or brothers, and 
could only result in the most aw- 
ful mutual injuries ; the cause of 
civilization and progress would 
receive a deadly blow, and all the 
despotisms of the world would exult 
at the spectacle of the two great divi- 
sions of the Anglo-Saxon race fighting 
each other like tigers instead of being 
linked in amity. Hand in hand, the 
United States and Great Britain may 
defy all the despotic powers to assail 
them, or to impede their glorious 
career. As nations they are the salt 
of the earth, the pioneers of progress, 
and the bulwarks of liberty. ere 
it possible for them to lose their 
present prestige, what a deluge of 
Pade 4 and unutterablemisery would 
ood the earth! °Tis true that Pro- 
vidence for inscrutable reasons occa- 
sionally permits nations, as well as 
individuals, to be blinded with pas- 
sion and moral madness, and there- 
fore it is certainly possible that a 
conflict may eventually ensue between 
the two countries ; and however dis- 
treas ne it is to coptemplate even the 
ibility of such an event, yet it 
ead beboth weak and reprehensible 
to shirk the matter, for ima can 
neither be pemponed nor evaded 
merely by shutting our eyes and 
affecting to ignore its existence. 


[September, 


It is, we believe, an unquestionable 
fact that the American flag was hoisted 


Sor the first time on board ship, by a 


Briton born. In 1775, the celebrated 
Paul Jones with his own hands hoist- 
ed the flag of the United States on 
board the Alfred—that vessel being 
one of the small squadron raised by 
order of Congress, and fitted out under 
the direction of Jones, who was ap- 
pointed commander of one of the 
vessels, a Captain Hopkins becoming 
commodore of the squadron. The 
fact that a home-born British subject 
—for such Paul Jones was, in spite 
of having bitterly forsworn allegiance 
to his native land—first hoisted the 
American flag on shipboard is 
remarkable enough in itself; but, 
taken in connexion with the history 
of the United States navy down even 
to the present day, it is exceedingly 
significant —not to say ominous. We 
shall speak more explicitly on this 
point, bye-and-bye. 

The memory of Paul Jones is 
warmly cherished by the Americans, 
and held by them in the highest 
honor. Not many years ago, as we 
are informed by a nautical friend, 
they dispatched a frigate to France 
to receive his remains, which were 
conveyed to America for re-interment 
—a somewhat ostentatious and unne- 
cessary act, to our thinking; for we 
are not aware that Jones himself, 
when dying at Paris, expressed the 
slightest desire to be buried in the 
soil of that country he had served so 
well, But we entirely agree with 
the Americans in their opinion that 
Paul was one of the ablest naval 
commanders who have borne their 

He was much more. He was 
beyond compare the most brilliant 
seaman who ever served the United 
States ; and all their other naval 
“ heroes”—suchas Commodores Deca- 
tur, Rodgers, Hull, Bainbridge, and 
Co.—are unworthy of being placed 
for a moment on the same pedestal 
with him. TZhey made prizes of 
British frigates so interior in force to 
the vessels they commanded, that the 
“‘ glory” thereby accruing to the Stars 
and Stripes was of a very questiona- 





certain and economical system of protection, in order to carry ‘ the sword of the State’ upon 
the broad ocean ; sweep from it the enemy's commerce ; capture or scatter the vessels of war 


protecting it ; cover and convey our own to its destined havens, and be ready to meet hostile 


fleets: in, other words, to contend for the mastery of the seas where alone it can be obtained - 


on the sea itself.” 
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ble character; but Paul Jones, by 
his own marvellous skill and indomi- 
table prowess, won victories under 
the most adverse circumstances—vic- 
tories which would have reflected the 
highest honor on any navy in the 
world. Thus it is that he deservedly 
fills the foremost place in the annals 
of the American navy; and as, even 
to this day, the character of this 
wonderful man is imperfectly appre- 
eiated by many, and probably mis- 
understood by the majority of the 
British public, it will not be out of 
place if we digress a little to briefly 
record our own impressions of him, 
derived from a study of all the facts 
of his career which we have gathered 
from various sources. 

One of the choice literary treasures 
we possessed in our boyhood was a 
sixpenny pamphlet or chronicle of the 
life and blood-thirsty exploits of 
‘“* Paul Jones, the Scotch Pirate,” (for 
so he was designated on the title page, 
with a noble dlaregad of any possible 
extenuating circumstances), embel- 
lished with a large and brilliantly- 
colored frontispiece, representing the 
aforesaid “ Paul Jones shooting his 
first lieutenant in the act of striking 
his [P. J.’s] colors.” How we used to 
gloat over that magnificent and soul- 
stirring work of art! How we read 
and re-read, with profound, child-like, 
unquestioning faith, the veracious 
biography itself, which depictured 
Paul Jones as a most atrocious traitor, 
miscreant, murderer, and monster 
incarnate! To the very best of our 
recollection there was hardly a possi- 
ble (or impossible) crime of which 
this villainous Scotch pirate, demon, 
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What especially confirmed our belief 
in this absurd farrago, was the cir- 
cumstance that on a visit to the 
museum at Hull we there beheld with 
dilated eyes an oblong iron shot,* 
bearing an inscription testifying that 
it was fired by Paul Jones at Searbe- 
rough Castle, in the year 1779. Yes, 
and did not our own truthful little 
book minutely relate how Paul Jones 
captured the ‘“Serapis,” and the 
“Countess of Scarborough”  some- 
where off Flamborough Head, and 
also wickedly amused himself by try- 
ing the range of his murderous guns 
off Scarborough? Here, then, was a 
material guarantee of the unimpeacha- 
ble accuracy of the biography, in the 
shape of an oblong iron shot that had 
perhaps been rammed in the gun by 
the blood-reeking hands of the mis- 
creant Scotch pirate himself! A 
thousand per cent. did the chronicle 
rise in our estimation! Money 
would not have purchased it—no- 
thing would have shaken our faith in 
it. Alas! for the bright innocent 
days of our youth, when we believed 
in all we read! . In sober seriousness 
let us add that a generation or two 
ago the British public really regarded 
Paul Jones as the monster of iniquity 
he was circumstantially described té 
be in the above and kindred *biogra- 
phies,” and probably many people 
even yet entertain a somewhat simi+ 
lar opinion. 

A few years neces (by which 
time a good many of the ideals of our 
boyhood had been annihilated) -we 
read Cooper’s d fiction, the 
“ Pilot,” and in the hero, Paul Jones, 
wecould not recognize a single familiar 
feature of our own Scotch pirate !¥ 


&c., had not been repeatedly guilty ! 


* This is unquestionably a very interesting memento of Paul Jones. About sixteen years 
have elapsed since we saw it, but we presume it is still preserved in Hull museum. 

+ At the conclusion of the ** Pilot,” however, Cooper puts the following noteworthy sum- 
mary of the character of Paul Jones, in the mouth of Lientenant Griffiths :— : 

‘* His devotion to America proceeded from a desire of distinction, his ruling passion, and 
perhaps a little also from resentment at some injustice which he claimed to have suffered from 


his countrymen, He was a man, and not therefore without foibles—among which may have 
been reckoned the estimation of his own acts; but they were most daring and deserving of all 
praise [!!/] neither did he at all merit the obloquy that he received from his enemies. His 
love of liberty may be more questionable; for if he commenced his deeds in the cause of these 
Free States, they terminated in the service of a despot! He is now dead——bat had he lived 
in times and under circumstances when his consummate knowledge of his profession, his cool, 
deliberate, and even desperate courage, could have been exercised in a regular and well-sup- 
ported navy, and had the habits of his youth better qualified him to have borne, meekly, :the 
honors he acquired in his age [manhood : for-he died in the prime of life] he would have left 
behind him no name in its lists that would have descended to the latest. poaterity_of his: 
adopted countrymen with greater renown.” see? 


It will be observed that Cooper here gravely speaks of Paul Jones not ag the imaginary. 
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Another fiction, by Allan Cunningham, 
also has Paul Jones for its hero, and 
canny Allan is said to have taken 
wild license with historical facts. 
Cooper has moreover written a history 
of the a of Paul rene _—— 
bi y was u in 
Savane, Riahior of the United 
States navy; anda third (probably 
the best of all) was anonymously pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, aud is founded 
on Paul Jones’s own private letters, 
journals, documents, &c., in the pos- 
session of his surviving relatives in 
Scotland. Thus there is in the 
aggregate sufficient evidence to enable 
an impartial and unprejudiced writer 
to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
character of the man who, for more 
than half a century, was generally 
stigmatized as an “atrocious traitor,” 
and “ a blood-thirsty pirate” in Great 
Britain, and eulogized as a “ distin- 
guished hero” in America, the country 
of his adoption, who commenced life 
as a cabin-boy, and died an American 
Commodore, and a Russian Rear-Ad- 
miral ! 

What then is our own mature 
deliberate opinion of Paul Jones? 
We will give it in a few sentences. 
He had many admirable qualities, 
and many grave faults. He was 
gifted with transcendant abilities as 
a naval commander (though he per- 
naps would not have been a first-rate 

miral), his brilliant courage verged 
on di tion ; his skill as a seaman 
was admirable ; his energy was sleep- 
less ; his judgment in all things con- 
nected with his profession was of the 
highest order; and, to crown all, he 
was a self-taught, self-made man. He 
was keen in prosecuting his rights in 
money matters, although by no means 
avaricious, but'to the reverse gener- 
ous and liberal to a notable degree. 
In some respects he was a worldly 
prosaic man, but in others he was 
romantic, sentimental and chivalrous. 
He always was prone to excessive 
personal vanity, and during the latter 

ears of his chequered life he rendered 
himself pitiably ridiculous by setting 
up for a fine gentleman and courtier. 


pilot-hero of his splendid chef-d'ceeuvre, but as the 
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It is painful and humiliating to read 
how insipidly nore he became at 
Paris—he, the formidable sea-king, 
whose name had struck terror along 
the coasts of the test maritime 
nation in the world; he who in 
many an awful sea-fight had shown 
himself the very beau ideal of nautical 
skill, prowess, and indomitable val- 
our! Of his conduct in devoting his 
sword to the United States there will 
be opposite opinions on either side 
the Atlantic ; but the malignant, 
renegado-like, relentless hatred he 
continually expressed inst his 
native land, and his partially success- 
ful attempts to ravage English ports 
and burn their shipping admit of no 
palliation. All the waters of the 
Mississippi cannot wash out thisdamn- 
ing stain from his memory. No 
words are too strong to express our 
abhorrence of such facts. malison 
from the heart of all true patriots 
will ever uprise at the idea that Paul 
Jones deliberately planned, and par- 
tially executed, a scheme to destroy 
the English port (Whitehaven) whence 
he had sailed as a sea-apprentice in 
his youth! Tous there is something 
inexpressibly diabolical and revolting 
in the thought that this man, albeit 
in many respects noble, heroic, and 
worthy of admiration, yet was so 
fiendish in his hatred to his native 
land, that he actually availed himself 
of thelocal knowledge he had acquired 
in his youth (when honestly and 
honorably learning his profession of a 
seaman in the merchant service) to 
attack the port and fire the shipping 
at Whitehaven! Again we say, a 
malison on such devilish acts! We 
yield to none—not even to his warm- 
est American admirer—in keen appre- 
ciation of his stupendous abilities as 
a seaman, and his unsurpassed darin 

and valour as a warrior; but all our 
admiration, and all our sympathy, 
cannot blind us to the damning fact 
that Paul Jones was a villain of the 
worst stamp as regards his inalienable 
allegiance to his native land. Let 
that great American author—let 
Fenimore Cooper gloss over Paul 


personage he really was. Cooper's opinion, 


thus expressed (especially bearing in mind that he himself was an American) is worthy of cares 
ful consideration, Although decidedly objecting to the bold assertion that Jones's acts were 
** deserving of all praise,” we yet cordially, unreservedly, and emphatically endorse the cqu- 


eluding sentence. 


XUM 
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Jones’s atrocious treason to Great 
Britain, but we will ever testify that 
it was black guilt! Our malison 
upon it ! 

Such, then, is our estimate of the 
man who may be regarded as the 
virtual founder of the United States 
navy (for from the outset he was inde- 
fatigable in equipping its war ships, 
and suggesting means to render this 
infant navy efficient and formidable 
for defence and offence); who was 
the first sea captain who compelled 
the British flag to strike to that of 
the Stars and Stripes; and who 
indubitably was the only commander 
in the American navy during the 
war of Independence, who caused 
that navy to be respected and feared, 
and who made its honored, and a 
glory tothe States of which it was the 
symbol, 

It is not our intention to sketch 
the origin and history of the United 
States navy, for however interesting 
it may be to our American cousins, it 
oe possess comparatively little 
attraction to the majority of our 
readers. 

We must, however, briefly refer to 
some events of general interest, in 
reference to the naval part of the war 
of Independence. The first British 
man-of-war engaged with the vessels 
of Hopkins and Jones, was the 
“Glasgow” frigate, which fought them 
bravely, and finally got away, owing 
to the incompetency of the American 
commodore. Subsequently to this, 
Paul Jones himself had repeated 
a with British men-of-war, 
and acquitted himself as a brave and 
skilful commander. He also captured 
several English privateers and armed 
vessels. On Fe 13th, 1778, he 
induced the admiral of a French fleet 
at Quiberon bay to return his salute, 
the first salute paid to the American 
flag by ae er; and although a 
treaty m concluded about a 
week previously between the United 
States and France, this fact was un- 
known at the time by both the admi- 
ral and Paul Jones. In that year the 
latter made his attack on Whitehaven, 
&c., and shortly afterwards, in his 
ship, the “ Ranger,” he engaged the 
“Drake,” a British sloop-of-war of 
twenty guns, and in little more than 
an hour the latter ship was compelled 
to strike, after sustaining a heavy 
loss, But by far the most notable 
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battle fought by Jones, and the one 
which reflected the highest lustre on 
the flag of the United States during 
the war of Independence, was the 
terrible encounter between Jones’s 
ship “‘ Le Bon Homme Richard,” and 
the British ship a of forty- 
four guns, resulting in the capture of 
the latter. We must admit that 
Paul Jones’s ship was an old worn-out 
hulk (she sank a few hours after the 
conflict) and that she was very much 
inferior in weight of metal and in 
number of men to her antagonist. 
Moreover, at least three-fourths of her 
crew were killed or wounded, and the 
survivors wished to surrender, but 
their indomitable captain would not 
hear of sucha thing. The glory of 
this most bloody and desperate sea 
fight is entirely due to the marvellous 
resolution and skill of Paul Jones, 
and it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration from his behaviour from 
first to last. The British captain 
(Pearson) although vanquished, was 
rewarded with knighthood, and the 
lieutenant-governorship of Greenwich 
hospital, for his gallant defence of the 
Serapis—but what reward would not 
Paul Jones have deserved had he 
won his murderous victory, fighting 
against a foreign enemy, instead of 
his own countrymen ! ell, be it as 
it may, the British flag was struck on 
this occasion to that of the United 
States, but let it be borne in mind 
that not only was Paul Jones a Briton 
born, but his crew were also generally 
aliens (to the United States) consist- 
ing of French, Maltese, Portuguese, 
&c., and comparatively only a small 
number were native Americans. 
significant fact ! 
uring the war with the United 
States in 1812, three successive single 
ship actions were fought between 
British and American frigates, and in 
each case the latter proved victorious. 
The immediate result was that the 
Americans indulged in unbounded 
jubilation, and the British were 
humiliated, astounded, ay, and almost 
incredulous ; for of course the state- 
ment went forth that three British fri- 
gates were in turn beaten by American 
“ frigates,” whereas the truth was, 
the latter were line-of-battle ships in 
disguise. It will be worth while to 
give here a brief analysis of the 
ive sizes and complements. of 


the American and English ships in 
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question. On the 19th of August, 
1812; the American forty-four gun 
frigate “‘ Constitution,” Captain Hull, 

tured the British 38 gun ~— 
“ Guerriere,” Captain Dacres. The 
former mounted 28 guns on a broad- 
side, carrying 768 pounds of metal ; 
her crew consisted of 460 men, and 8 
boys ; her tonnage was 1533, and her 
seantling was literally equal to a 
British 74. The Guerriére had 24 
broadside guns, carrying 517 pounds ; 
her crew numbered 244 men and 19 
boys; her tonnage was 1092. More- 
over, the vessel was in a miserable 
condition, almost unseaworthy, and 
as she could not be kept afloat after 
the action, her capturers blew her up. 
Her loss was 15 killed and 63 wound- 
éd ; the Constitution had seven killed 
and about a dozen wounded. On the 
29th December, in the same year, the 
Constitution ,(Commodore Bainbridge) 
also fought and captured the British 
38-gun frigate “Java,” Captain Lam- 
bert, manned by a very poor crew of 
seamen, landsmen, and a great num- 
ber of boys and supernumeraries, in 
all 397. During the protracted con- 
test she lost 22 killed and 102 wound- 
ed; the Constitution had 10 killed 
and about 40 wounded. In the inter- 
val between the above two actions, 
viz., on October 25th, the American 
44-gun frigate “ United States,” Com- 
indlere Decatur, fought and captured 
the British 38 gun frigate “ Macedo- 
nian,” Captain Carden. The former 
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* Commodore Decatur, the captain of the United States, on account of his success on this 
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was of the same tonnage as her sister’, 
frigate the Constitution, and had a 
broadside weight of metal of 864 Ibs. 
and a crew of 474 men. The Mace- 
donian’s broadside carried only 528 
pounds, and her crew consisted of 
254 men (eight of whom were foreign- 
ers and refused to fight) and 35 boys. 
Her loss was 36 killed and 68 wound- 
ed; that of the United States was 
only 5 killed and 7 wounded.* In 
the above statistics, we have, after 
careful comparison with other narra- 
tives, adopted the figures given by the 
great naval historian Mr. James, whose 

instaking accuracy was unquestiona- 
bie. We may add that the Macedo- 
nian was nearly new, and she yet (or, at 
any rate she did afew years ago) sails 
under the Stars and Stripes. During 
the terrible famine in Ireland she was 
dispatched with a cargo of meal, &c., 
as a present to the starving people 
from the generous citizens of the 
United States. The crews of both 
the American frigates above named 
were remarkably fine picked men,t 
many of them being British subjects— 
for at that time (as well as at the 
present) the American navy was only 

rtially manned by natives of the 

Jnited States. 

From the time the above celebrated 
actions were fought down to the pre- 
sent day, the Americans have never 
ceased to boast how thoroughly and 
repeatedly they humbled the British 
flag. Well! if they really delude 


and other occasions, won much fame in the estimation of his fellow citizens, who regarded him 
as the foremost of their naval heroes. He was presented with the freedom of the city of New 
York, and the next day he is said to have overtieard the following conversation between two 
of his crew :—‘* * Jack,’ said one, ‘ what is the meaning of this ‘ freedom of the city,’ which 


they've been giving to the ‘ old man?” 


* Why, don't you know? It’s the right to rollick 


about the streets as much ashe pleases; kick up a row; knock down the men, and kiss the 


women !’ 


* Oh, oh !’ cried the other, ‘ that's something worth fighting for.’ ” 











+ Mr. James, speaking of the formidable organization of an American 44-gun ship's crew, 
says :—‘‘ Estimating the crew of an American 44-gun frigate at 475 men and boys,we may ven- 
ture to give the following as its organization : officers and petty officers, 80 ; able seamen, 180 ; 
ordinary seamen, 145; mariners, 65; boys, 5. But in reality, the distinction between the able 
and ordinary seamen was merely nominal, the fastidiousness of the American government requi- 
ing the latter to be nearly equal in qualifications to the former. Nor was it enough to bea prac- 
tised seaman: the volunteer must also, in age, stature, and bodily vigour, be able to stand 
the test of the strictest scrutiny. While, therefore, the officers, or the greater part of them, 
were native Americans, the petty officers consisted, almost wholly, of the first order of British 
seamen, of whom, also, the bulk of the crew was composed. Owing to the absence of any 
re-ztaint similar to that imposed by the game laws of England, the American peasant is a 
spv.tsman from his infancy. Hence, the marines consisted of native Americans; not only as 
being the best marksmen, especially with the rifle, but becatise the British marine corps, to 
its credit, afforded very few deserters. It may now be understood what is meant when it is 
tated that an American ship-of-war is manned by a picked crew.” 
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themselves into the belief that they 
won unfading laurels on the above 
occasions, they are quite welcome, for 
we can afford to smile at their ludi- 
crous error. We only know of one 
American writer, the gifted and 
always manly and outspoken Herman 
Melville, who has had the moral 
courage as well as the downright 
honesty to declare that the “ very 
rreat disparity” of force between the 

nited States and the Macedonian, 
*“‘ united to the other circumstances of 
this action, deprives the victory of all 
claims to glory beyond those that might 
be set up by a river horse getting the 
better of a seal.” Nobly said, Mel- 
ville ! 

But although the British people 
were sorely amazed and indignant at 
the time (not then knowing the true 
state of the case) to learn that three 
of their frigates weretaken by Ameri- 
can vessels nominally of the same 
class, yet they were very speedily 
comforted, their minds relieved, and 
their wounded pride healed, by the 
result of the deliberate ship-duel 
between the “Shannon” and the 
‘* Chesapeake”—for a regular sea-duel 
it was, Captain Broke of the Shannon 
having written a chivalrous letter of 
challenge to Captain Lawrence of the 
Chesapeake, then lying in Boston 
harbour; and the latter finally 
accepted it, and the duel came off at 
no great distance from the shore. 
The combatants were tolerably well 
matched, although the American 
frigate was superior in size, weight of 
metal, and number of crew. The 
Shannon’s tonnage was 1066; her 
guns on a broadside 25 ; their weight 
of metal, 538 lbs. ; the crew, 300 men 
and boys (a large proportion of the 
latter), and 30 supernumeraries, con- 
mine of seamen, boys, and passen- 
gers from re-captured vessels. The 
Chesapeake was 1135 tons ; mounted 
25 guns on a broadside, discharging 
590 lbs. of metal; and had a fine 

icked crew of 381 men and 5 boys, 

he particulars of the celebrated 
action that ensued must be familiar 
to every reader. Suffice it, that in 
exactly fifteen minutes from the time 
the first gun was fired, the American 
flag was hauled down, and the British 
hoisted in its stead! Brief as was 
the fight, the loss on both sides was 
terribly severe. The victor had 24 
killed and 59 wounded; and the 
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Chesapeake had 47 killed and 99 
wounded—jut y, including her 
gallant captain. Bhi the official 
account given by TB; 
but the real loss is su 
been much heavier. 
thirty-two British seamen were proved 
to have formed of the crew of the 
Chesa e, and one or more of them 
actually leaped overboard when the 
ship was captured—poor conscience- 
stricken, desperate traitors ! 

Let us hasten to state that in this 
action, and, in fact, nearly every 
other that occurred during the war in 

uestion, the American ships were 
ought with considerable skill and 
great bravery. And we may be per- 
mitted to add that we have referred 
to these celebrated frigate-actions 
only as historical facts. 

A capital picture of the organiza- 
tion of a modern American man-of- 
war is given ina work by Herman 
Melville, published in 1850 under the 

uaint title of “‘ White Jacket, or the 
orld in a Man-of-War.” The 
author tells us that he spent more 
than a year before the mast in a 
frigate which he calls the ‘“ Never- 
sink,” but which, in fact, was the 
“United States’—the frigate that 
captured the “ Macedonian,” as above 
described, Melville says that “ of all 
men-of-war the American ships are 
the most excessively neat, and have 
the greatest reputation for it. And 
of all men-of-war the general disci- 
pline of the American is perhaps the 
most severe, In the English navy, 
the men mess liberally on tables, 
which, between meals, are triced up 
out of the way. The American 
sailors mess on the deck, and pick up 
their broken biscuits, or midshipmen’s 
nuts, like fowls in a farm-yard.” And 
Melville tells many doleful stories, 
not only of the manner in which 
American men-of-war’s-men feed off 
the mess-cloth (a small square of 
painted canvas laid on the deck be- 
tween the guns) but of the downright 
cruelty of the American service, in 
sacrificing the comfort and the health 
of the men to keep the ship preterna- 
turally clean and clear of obstructions, 
&e. He bears ample testimony to the 
fact (which we have heard many times 
from nautical men) that an immense 
proportion of the crews of American 
men-of-war are aliens. The commis- 
sioned officers are nearly all—or, say 
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four-fifths—native-born Americans ; 
but of the petty officers of the Never- 
sink one-third were Europeans, and 
two-thirds of the fifty marines on 
board were Irishmen. Well! whatis 
the very natural result of this unpa- 
ralleled infusion of foreigners in the 
United States navy? Why, very 
naturally, the bulk of the crew of any 
one ship are utterly indifferent to the 
honor of the flag under which they 
serve, and in their hearts would re- 
joice at its humiliation in action with 
that of their own country. 

This is not mere theory, but the 
actual fact. Let us give one or two 
proofs. Some years ago, when there 
was a rumour of an impending war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain (about the Oregon Territory, 
if we recollect rightly) a large Ameri- 
can frigate—all their “ frigates” are 
immense vessels—was up the Medi- 
terranean, and the crew heard of the 
rumour in question. It created great 
excitement, and jthe men discussed 
it eagerly in their messes. In a 
few hours a resolution was come 
to. More than one-half—we think 
nearly two-thirds—of the crew, went 
aft to the quarter-deck, and res- 
pectfully but firmly informed the 
captain that in case of a war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
he must not depend upon them, for 
they would not lift an arm against 
their native country ; but, they added, 
that they would do their duty ina 
war with any other country. Again, 
what does our brave-hearted outspoken 
friend Herman Melville tell us of the 
esprit de corps of the crew of the 
orendak ? He says that when the 
frigate lay at Rio de Janeiro, a ru- 
mour of a war with England reached 
them. How was it received? He 
declares that the crew, “almost to a 
man, abhorred the idea of going into 
action,” yet the officers, to the reverse, 
were animated and delighted. “ But 
why,” asks he, “ this contrast between 
the forecastle and the quarterdeck, 
between the man-of-war’sman and 
his officer? Because, though war 
would equally jeopardize the lives of 
both, yet, while it held out to the 
sailor no hope of promotion, and what 
is called glory, these things fired the 
breast of the officers.” 

Yes; but the above reason why 
the men hated the idea of fighting 
would apply equally to the crew of a 
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British (or any other) man-of-war, 
and therefore it is evident that we 
must seek for some other and yet 
more cogent cause for their conduct. 
Nor is it far to seek. We find it 
elsewhere in Melville’s own ‘ 
Hear him! ‘One of the effects of 
the free introduction of foreigners 
into any navy cannot be sufficiently 
deplored. During the period I lived 
in the Neversink, I was repeatedly 
struck with the lack of patriotism in 
many of my shipmates. True, they 
were mostly foreigners, who unblush- 
ingly avowed that, were it not for the 
difference of pay, = would as lief 
man the guns of an English ship as 
those of an American or Frenchman. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that, as 
for any high-toned patriotic feeling, 
there was comparatively very little— 
hardly any of it—evinced by our 
sailors as a body.” Why should there 
be? It was morally impossible, and 
that Herman Melville must have 
known. 

Melville thinks that in the Repub- 
lic of Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity, where any landsman may aspire 
to the Presidential chair, it would be 
only right that any American seaman 
should be permitted to hope that he 
may in time become a Commodore. 
“ Nevertheless” says he, “‘ in a coun- 
try like ours, boasting of the politi- 
cal equality of all social conditions, 
it is a great reproach that such a 
thing as a common seaman rising to 
the rank of a commissioned officer in 
our navy is nowadays almost un- 
heard of.” Thus we find that “ the 
Service” is quite as exclusive and 
aristocratic in the United States as 
in Great Britain. And as we have 
already said, the discipline of the 
crew is even more severe in the Uni- 
ted States navy than in our own, and 
Melville emphatically declares that 
our officers are much better liked by 
their men than those of the United 
States by the mixed crews whom 
they command. He asserts that the 
American man-of-war’s-man is as 
much a slave as the Russian serf. 
‘Asa sailor he shares none of our 
civil immunities ; the law of the soil 
in no respect accompanies the nation- 
al floating timbers grown thereon, 
and to which he clings as his home. 
For him our Revolution was in vain ; 
to him our Declaration = Independ- 
ence is a lie.” Again, Melville very 
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significantly tells us that “the ge- 
neral ses of the American navy 
are founded on the usages that 
prevailed in monarchical England 
more than a century ago; nor have 
they materially altered since . 
There still lingers in American men-of- 
war all the stilted etiquette and child- 
ish parade of the olde fashioned Court 
of Madrid. Indeed, so far as things 
that meet the eye are concerned, an 
American Commodore is by far a 
greater man than the President of 
twenty millions of free men.” We 
may here remark that a terrible proof 
of the Spartan discipline of the Uni- 
ted States navy, was presented by the 
well-known example of the brig-of- 
war, a few years ago, whose captain 
hung three men (one being a midship- 
man of a very good family) at the 
yard-arm, without trial, and solely on 
his own judgment and responsibility, 
as a warning to the crew, who, he 
alleged, were disposed to mutiny. 
What English captain would have 
dared to do this? Not one! No, 


not even such a captain as the tyrant 
Pigott, (whose monstrously brutal 
and 


fiendish conduct caused the horri- 
ble mutiny of the Hermione frigate 
more than half a century ago) would 
have dared to act so despotically. 

A significant fact may here be ap- 
propriately mentioned. The majority 
of officers in the United States navy 
are said tobe ‘‘ Southerners”—natives 
of the slave states,—who also hold 
the majority of commissions in the 
regular army. Does not this in some 
measure account for the extraordinary 
severity of discipline in both services ? 
Men who are themselves slaveholders, 
may well be expected to exhibit their 
arbitrary, cruel, and almost irrespon- 
sible notions of authority when they 
find themselves in command of free- 
men, either by sea or land. Our at- 
tention has been drawn to this subject 
by acorrespondent, and we will quote 
a portion of his letter, as it well ex- 
presses an opinion in which we, and 
we presume, our readers, too, will 
heartily concur :—“ The slaveholding 
‘ interest’ being by far the most pow- 
erful in that country, and the prover- 
bial contempt of slaveholding commu- 
nities for manual labour, trade, and 
commercial pursuits, will readily ac- 
count for the preponderance of this 
element in the United Service of the 
States. The overbearing spirit which 
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prevails on the plantation is naturally 
exhibited in the barrack and on the 
quarter-deck, since it does not restrain 
its manifestations in the senate cham- 
ber at Washington.” It is notorious 
that the United States army, as re- 
gards the jofficers, is far more ex- 
clusive than that of any other nation, 
and the navy seems peeks much on 
a par. Have the people of the United 
States well considered this matter ? 
Many far-seeing people explicitly pre- 
dict a dissolution of the Union at no 
distant day—in a word, that the North 
will be arrayed in hostility against 
the South. And if at the same time 
the majority of officers in the army 
and navy are Southerners, can we 
doubt to which side, in case of a dis- 
ruption, these officers would endea- 
vour by all means to carry the armed 
forces they command? Ere we quit 
the subject, let us mention a curious 
and suggestive fact. It is expressly 
forbidden by the laws of the United 
States that any s/ave should serve in 
a national vessel ; yet, in the teeth of 
this proposition, Herman Melville 
delares that on board the “ Never- 
sink” a black slave (belonging to the 
purser, and serving him solely as his 
personal servant) was entered as @ 
seaman, and doubtless wages as a sea- 
man were paid to the purser for his 
slave! This fat, idle, black man, 
(for he had a merciful master, as it 
happened) was, Melville positively 
declares, an object of downright envy 
to the free white seamen, who were 
eter yer worse treated “‘ slaves” on 

ard than r “Guinea” himself. 
And several other blacks were aboard 
the ‘* Neversink” — slaves, too, we 
presume. 

The navy of the United States has 
no officer of higher rank than a Com- 
modore; but ence this system 
may answer very well so long as the 
country merely sends to sea small 
squadrons of ships, common sense 
teaches the absolute necessity of 
creating higher ranks—admirals of 
several degrees—in case fleets are 
ever equipped and sent forth. The 
pay of acaptain is 4,500 dollars per 
annum ; of a commander, 2,500 dol- 
lars ; a lieutenant, 1,800 dollars; a 

midshipman, (on active ser- 
vice) 750 dollars ; an ordinary mid- 
shipman, 400 dollars. We must here 
explain that in the United States 
navy, the class called “ passed mid- 
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shipmen” are young men who have 
been duly examined, and pronoun- 
ced qualified to become lieutenants, 
although not having received com- 
missions as such—a class, in fact, si- 
milar to the “ mates” of the British 
navy. Of other officers, non-com- 
batants, the surgeon of the squadron, 
(or senior surgeon) has only 1,500 dol- 
lars, and the chaplain but 1,200 dol- 
lars, On the other hand, the purser 
is very highly paid, receiving in a 
line-of-battle ship 3,500 dollars. His 
responsibilities, and cares, and la- 
bours are certainly great, and his 
present handsome pay is insignificant 
compared with the enormous profits 
he formerly derived from his situa- 
tion, prior to the substitution of a 
regular rate of pay in lieu of perqui- 
sites, &c. 

The United States naval service 
musters 68 captains, 97 commanders, 
and a somewhat varying number of 
lieutenants and midshipmen. Ac- 
cording to one account before us, 
there are 377 lieutenants, and 451 
midshipmen of both classes ; but the 
other authority gives only 327 lieu- 
tenants, and 399 midshipmen. Her- 
man Melville does not scruple to 
broadly intimate that many of the 
lieutenants and other officers are in- 
competent men, mere “Selvagees and 
Paper Jacks.” ‘‘ Many commodores”, 
says he, “know that they have sel- 
dom taken a line-of-battle ship to sea, 
without feeling more or less nervous 
when some of the lieutenants have 
the deck at night ;” [i.e. have charge 
of the ship.] Elsewhere he is more 
explicit. ‘‘ Considering the known 
facts, that some of these officers are 
seldom or never sent to sea, owing to 
the Navy Department being well 
aware of their insufficiency; that 
others are detained for pen-and-ink 
work at observatories, and solvers of 
logarithms in the Coast Survey ; 

while the really meritorious officers, 
who are accomplished practical sea- 
men, are known to be sent from ship 
to ship with but a small interval of a 
furlough ; considering all this, it is 
not too much to say that no small 
portion of the million and a-half of 
money above mentioned, is annually 
paid to national pensioners in dis- 
guise, who live on the navy without 
serving ut.” We confess that we trans- 
cribe the above opinion of a most 
inteHigent American seaman and au- 
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thor, with feelings of grim satisfac- 
tion. We have heard quite enough 
of complaints anent the short-comings, 
deficiencies, glaring favouritism, &c. 
of our own naval administration, and 
we do not shrink from saying that we 
ourselves have bitterly uplifted our 
voice in exposure of the wooden- 
headed stupidity of our Boards of Ad- 
miralty ; but let the faults and fail- 
ings of our navy be what they may, 
no man dare to say of the officers 
what Herman Melville has above said 
of those of the United States navy. 
In future, we, in common with other 
growlers and grumblers, shall submit 
to the wholesome check of recol- 
lecting that a truth-speaking native 
American has testified that the boast- 
ed navy of his country numbers many 
officers who are so incompetent, that 
they are not to be trusted with a 
watch at sea! ! ! 

We are indebted to a useful and 
sensibly-written little book, entitled 
“The United States: their Consti- 
tution and Power,” for the follow- 
ing brief summary of the existing 
strength of the United States navy :— 

“* According to the most recent sta- 
tistical returns, it consists of only 
seventy-five vessels of war, of which 
eleven are ships of the line, thirteen 
frigates, and nineteen sloops of war. 
However, to make up for this appa- 
rent deficiency of strength, there are 
seven first-class steamers, either built, 
being equipped, or on the stocks, and 
fourteen other steamers, three brigs, 
and one schooner ; the rest are store- 
ships. Of this navy one ship of the 
line mounts 120 guns, one 80 guns, 
and nine 84 guns. Of the thirteen 
frigates, one mounts 56 guns, the rest 
only 50 guns, whilst of the sloops of 
war, seven carry 22 guns; eight, 20 
guns ; and four 16 guns. The entire 
number of guns mounted by the 
whole navy is 2,092, . . . ‘It is 
impossible,’ says an English authority 
of great weight in naval affairs, ‘ not 
to be struck with the beautiful archi- 
tecture of these vessels: the ‘ Penn- 
sylvania,’ rated 120 guns on four 
decks, carrying 140, is not by any 
means so perfect as some of the line 
of battle ships. The ‘Ohio’ is, as 
far as I am a judge, the perfection of 
a ship of the line, But in every class 
you cannot but admire the superiority 
of the models and workmanship.’ . . 
Formerly all the ships of the ling 
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were named after the several states ; 
the frigates after the principal rivers ; 
and the sloops of war after towns or 
cities. Hence we have the ‘ Penn- 
sylvania,’ the ‘ Ohio,’ the ‘ Alabama,’ 
the ‘ Virginia,’ in the first class; the 
‘ Potomac,’ the ‘ Havanah,’ the ‘ Ra- 
ritan,’ the ‘St. Lawrence,’ in the 
second ; and the ‘ Falmouth,’ the ‘St. 
Louis, the ‘Jamestown,’ and the 
‘Plymouth,’ in the third. This rule, 
however, does not seem to be pre- 
served at present, for we find amongst 
the first-class steamers, the ‘ Frank- 
lin,’ the ‘Merrimac,’ the ‘ Minnesota,’ 
the ‘ Mississippi,’ and other names 
used indiscriminately. . There 
are seven navy-yards belonging to 
the United States: namely, the navy 
yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; 
at Charleston, near Boston ; at New 
York, situated on Long Island, oppo- 
site the city ; at Philadelphia, on the 
Delaware river; at Washington, on 
the eastern branch of the river Poto- 
mac, where most of the anchors, 
cables, blocks, and materials requisite 
for the use of the navy are made ; at 
Portsmouth, near Norfolk, in Virgi- 
nia, situated on the south branch of 
the Elizabeth river; and the navy- 
yard at Pensacola, in Florida. With- 
out including the last, these dock- 
yards cover an area of upwards of 220 
acres, and cost in construction the 
sum of 131,714 dollars.” 

The same authority tells us that the 
net amount of the last annual grant 
voted by Congress for the navy of the 
United States, was 17,052,189 dollars, 
or £3,500,000 sterling—an insignifi- 
cant sum in comparison with the enor- 
mous sums annually voted for our 
own magnificent navy. 

It thus appears that, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous sea-board of the 
United States, and their immense 
foreign commerce, and their pertina- 
cious boast of being one of the leading 
naval powers of the world, their 
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Bevis like theiy army, is on a very. 
modest scale. So it has ever been. 
They never yet sent a fleet to sea, and 
we may be permitted to doubt whether 
they are able or willing to do so, 
Their policy has the merit of consis- 
tency. hey may boast of their abil- 
ity to whip the Britisher off the ocean, 
but they are wiser than to attempt to 
do so on a large scale. Sixty years 
ago they first adopted a system of 
“naval progression,” which, although 
not very chivalrous, is abundantly 
eunning, and has the merit of sim- 
plicity. They built huge ships of 
prodigious strength, and instead of 
rating them as line-of-battle ships, 
called them “frigates.” The result 
of this ingenious deception we have 
already noticed ; and it is superfluous 
to add that Jonathan has steadily 
persevered in it up to the present time, 
All the American men-of-war are 
greatly under-rated—that is, they are 
in reality very much larger and more 

werful than might be reasonably 
Imagined, judging by their ostensible 
classification. Their “ corvettes” are, 
in fact, frigates of the heaviest class ; 
their “frigates” are line-of-battle 
ships. Some of their corvettes are 
most admirable vessels in every re- 
spect, and are armed with enormous 
84-pounders, Their ‘‘ Niagara” steam 
“frigate” is a fair specimen of her 
class. Her length is 367 feet; breadth 
of beam, 56 feet; draught of water, 
23 feet ; horse-power, 2000 ; and ton- 
nage upwards of 3000! Her arma- 
ment is of terrific power. According 
to the newspapers of the day, they are 
so well satisfied with this Niagara, 
that they have five sister frigates 
built on her model, just ready for 
launching. And if it be true, as re- 
ported, that the Niagara can steam 
at the rate of eleven knots, they have 
reason to be satisfied with her capa- 
bilities.* 

Thereis not one of ourscrew-frigates, 


* One of our newspapers well remarks :—*‘‘ The Americans have wisely waited for all our 
improvements, and twelve more of these giant frigates are now to be added to the Niagara 
and her five sisters, so that the Americans will have the unexampled naval force of eighteen 
of these flying leviathans, equal in tonnage and superior in weight of metal to our screw line- 
of-battle-ships, This is something to know, and our attention was lately called to the appear- 
ance of an American sloop-of-war at Genoa, a corvette, armed with 84-pounders, or ten-inch 
guns, which was the admiration of all who saw her. From this it is evident that, in the event 
of war, the Americans intend to strike the first successful blow on their old tactics. They 
will oppose a frigate to a frigate, a sloop to a sloop, nominally equal ships, but in reality in- 
finite in disparity offorce. It will ring through the world that an American frigate or sloop 
has blown up, or sent down, or carried into port, an English frigate orsloop . . + + « 
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zlbeit we have some noble vessels of 
that class, capable of contending with 
the Niagara, or her sister frigates, 
with a fair chance of success. If a 
war ensued —which Heaven forbid ! 
yet still such a thing, we repeat, is 
possible—and one of our best screw- 
frigates encountered the Niagara, 
have we not too much reason to ap- 
prehend that the result would be a 
tragedy very similar to that of the 
“ United States” and the “‘ Macedo- 
nian?” The Americans are wise in 
their ‘generation. They know that 
they cannot send forth large fleets, 
but they can equip a ey 
small number of fighting-ships, eac 
so much larger than any ship of its 
ostensible class in other navies, and 
each so powerfully manned, so armed, 
so excellently built, so provided with 
the latest modern inventions for 
offence and defence, that it would 
very probably be able to overcome an 
enemy’s ship in single combat, pre- 
cisely under the same circumstances 
that the “‘ Constitution” captured the 
“ Guerriére !” No expense is spared 
to effect such a result. The Ameri- 
can marines are now armed with the 
best rifles that can be procured, and 
the seamen are each provided with a 
six-barreled revolver. What chance, 
we ask, would our own tars have ina 
hand-to-hand combat with men thus 
armed, whilst they have nothing but 
the old clumsy ship’s pistol for small 
arms? And ifan American “frigate” 
did capture a British “ frigate,” no 
matter how disproportionately supe- 
rior in force the former might be, the 
one country would go mad with 
jubilation, and the other with rage 
and indignation. Let us recollect 
that such a thing happened in the 
last war, not once i but thrice, 
within the space of a few months. 
We rejoice, however, to be able for 
once to give our Admiralty credit for 
some degree of vigour and foresight, 
insomuch that orders have been given 
to forthwith build a new class of im- 
mense steam-frigates and corvettes, 
expressly with a view to have ships 
capable of meeting the Americans on 
atolerably equal footing. A corvette 
is to be built at Deptford, the 
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“ Ariadne,” of 2,479 tons burthen, 
and 1000 horse-power. Her arma- 
ment is to be twenty-six guns of the 
heaviest calibre. And we learn from 
the Times that there is now building 
at Pembroke a steam-frigate, the 
“ Diadem,” which is “the first of the 
new class of enormous frigates build- 
ing to match the Americans, and 
though only to carry 32 guns, yet her 
length and tonnage are equal to a 
ship-of-the-line. Her length is 240 
feet, and her tonnage will be upwards 
of 2,500 tons. The armament of this 
ship will be enormous, being 32 68- 
pounders, or 8-inch shells, with one 
ivot-gun of 95 ewt. and 10 feet in 
ength. Her engines are to be of 
1000 horse-power.” Doubtless this 
will be a noble and terrible frigate, 
yet her dimensions, and armament, 
and horse-power, are considerably 
less than those of the Niagara and 
sister-frigates. Still it isa stepin the 
right direction, and as such we hail 
it ; hoping, moreover, that no ideas 
of false economy, and no argument 
and objections (well-meaning, it may 
be, but pernicious) of the Peace party, 
will cause the withholding of supplies 
to build and equip a sufficient number 
of these monster frigates and cor- 
vettes, to tackle, if necessary, their 
American prototypes. 

For some months past a consider- 
able amount of discussion as to the 
possible and probable results, in a 
naval sense, of a rupture with Great 
Britain, has appeared in the Ameri- 
can newspapers. Some of them write 
very sensibly on this delicate and mo- 
mentous topic, but not a few influen- 
tial journals indulge in bravado and 
genuine Yankee exaggeration and 
bluster. Others, again, mingle truth 
with error, sense with nonsense, fair 
statements with gross misrepresen- 
tations. Not longago, the Yew York 
Herald, for example, commented on 
the British fleet of gun-boats in the 
following fashion :— 

“The mosquito may sting a giant 
to death ; and these little spitfires, 
with their long 68’s and their fleet 
keels, if they did not capture a frigate, 
would, as they say east, almost 
‘worry’ her to death. They are like 


Forewarned is to be forearmed ; we ought to build frigates equal to cope with the Niagara ; 
the expense must be a secondary consideration, as an adequate preparation is in the end the 


best economy.” 
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some of our western steamers, and 
will run wherever it is damp. These 
vessels number more than the entire 
U. 8. navy, and in case of a war with 
us, they would devastate our Atlantic 
coast from Maine to the Gulf. Those 
who happen to know the exact 
amount of our naval force may amuse 
themselves by making a calculation 
of the number of hours it would be 
seen above water, if attacked by the 
367 effective vessels of the British 
navy, with their united broadsides of 
7,254 guns. But it is encouraging to 
know that although we have no navy 
worth mentioning, yet the disparity 
was just as great forty years ago, 
WHEN WE WHIPPED BRITANNIA IN 
EVERY FAIR FIGHT ON THE SEAS. [! ! !] 
And we know that in case of a war, 
right or wrong, the vessels would be 
found, the officers would be at their 
posts, the ensign of the Republic 
would be nailed to the peak, [we have 
heard of flags being nailed to the mast- 
head, but never to the peak/] and 
thousands of stout fellows, trained in 
the best school of the sailor—the mer- 
cantile marine—would spring to the 
guns when the drum beat to quarters. 
In the last war with England the difi- 
culty was not how to raise men for the 
navy, but how to dispose of the gallant 
volunteers. [If so, why so very many 
British seamen in U. 8. ships-of-war 
at that period? The statement is 
ridiculously false.] The strength of 
this country in time of war, both on 
the land and on the ocean, consists 
in her ability to turn the implements 
of peace into the weapons of war—to 
ae: the ploughshare into a sword, 
and improvise a war vessel out of a 
mail steamer or coasting packet. If 
we did not lack guns, we never should 
lack vessels or men, for in the waters 
of New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, 
we could raise hundreds of steamers 
at a month’s notice, with plenty of 
volunteers eager and ready to man 
them. The British Navy in time of 

ace costs, in round sums, fifty mil- 
ions of dollars a year, [considerably 
more] being two-thirds as much as 
our entire national expenses under the 
profligate administration of Pierce 
and Marcy.” 

The reader will 
italics, small capitals, notes of admi- 
ration, and interpolations within 
brackets, in the above noteworthy 
quotation, are our own, and sure are 


reeive that the 
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we that he will admit we have not 
made use of them without abundant 
provocation. Az reste, we will only 
remark that when the American 
writer glibly and confidently talks of 
improvising “a war vessel out of a 
mail steamer or coasting packet” he 
is simply talking rank nonsense, as 
any naval man would tell him. A 
mail packet or a coasting vessel can- 
not be suddenly converted into a man- 
of-war, as experience has proved. 
They are mere shells, and will not 
bear an effective armament, and 
would be shaken to pieces by the re- 
coil of heavy guns—setting aside 
other reasons why they arenot adapted 
for fighting purposes. It is true they 
might become'effective mosquito craft, 
in the shape of privateers, and we do 
not dispute that “ hundreds of steam- 
ers” might be impressed for such a 
purpose “at a month’s notice” in the 
chief American seaports; but we 
must be permitted to seriously doubt 
whether “ plenty of volunteers eager 
and ready to man them” would be 
forthcoming, or, if so, what sort of 
volunteers would they be? Able 
seamen? Bah! 

Apropos of privateers. The United 
States were foremost in denouncing 
privatecring, almost from the com- 
mencement of their assertion of Inde- 
pendence, Treaties with France in 
1778, and with Prussia in 1785, and 
acts of Congress in 1794 and 1818 
denounced privateering in good set 
terms ; and all honour to the Congress 
of the United States for so doing, be- 
cause privateering, as we ourselves 
have elsewhere testified at length, is 
but a single degree better than piracy. 
Yet—alas! that we should have to 
write such a humiliating fact !—the 
declarations of the United States on 
this subject were mere theory, for in 
practice they permitted and encouraged 
privateering as much or more than 
any other power. The enormous loss 
occasioned to British merchants and 
ship-owners by American privateers 
is too well known to every intelligent 
reader of history. The number of 
eens and letters-of-marque sent 
orth, at one time, by the United 
States during the last war, was about 
two hundred and fifty! Of this num- 
ber, Baltimore (so famous for its fleet 
clippers) furnished 58; New York, 
55; Salem, 40; Boston, 31; Charles- 
ton, 10, It is well known that du- 
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ring the recent war with Russia, the 
allies, England, France, &c., virtually 
gave a death-blow to the iniquitous 
system of privateering, by sternly re- 
fusing letters-of-marque, and de- 
nouncing any attempt at privateeri 
calor peat of hi Stee wae 
over, as we learn by the public jour- 
nals of the day, these great European 
powers have made an agreement— 
most honourable unto them—never 
more to sanction or permit their sub- 
jects toengagein the wicked enterprise 
of fitting out armed ships, manned by 
desperate ruffians, to prey on the 
commerce of an enemy. It is said 
that the allies made overtures to the 
United States to join with them in 
condemnation and renunciation of 
privateering, bnt that the latter power 
obstinately refused to relinquish the 
right to issue letters-of-marque ! 

Well, we believe it, and are not one 
whit surprised. Naval men (at least 
all within our time) have admitted 
that, in case of a war with the United 
States, what we had most to dread 
was not by any means the regular 
national ships-of-war, but the swarms 
of privateers which would issue from 
every port along the immense Ameri- 
can sea-board. They were right: 
such is what we must indeed appre- 
hend, and that our fears would be 
only too well grounded we are as sure 
as we can be sure of anything in this 
life. The United States can, at al- 
most a day’s notice, fit out a prodi- 
gious number of fleet vessels as priva- 
teers; and that these vessels would 
indubitably capture a proportionate 
number of our helpless merchantmen 
is unquestionable. If the United 
States, in 1812-14, could send forth, 
as they actually did, two hundred and 
fifty privateers, how many could they 
now equip? Whatever the number, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that they would undoubtedly, or at 
Jeast in all human probability, succeed 
in inflicting damage and loss on our 
commerce In just such proportion as 
their numbers would exceed those 
sent forth in the former war. 
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The American press has not been 
oblivious on this subject. The Vew 
York Journal of Commerce, a very 
respectable paper, recently made some 
pertinent and sensible remarks which 
we here subjoin :— 

“Things have changed since our 
last two wars with England. Durin 
both of those wars she was e 
in war with France and other coun- 
tries as well as with us, Our com- 
merce was comparatively small, and 
hers quite large. At the present time 
our commerce is as large and as ex- 
tended as hers, [No! it may be as 
‘extended,’ but it is not as large.] 
Tn future wars, most of her privateers 
[Britain will nevermore send forth 
pricier or legalized pirates /} will 

steam-boats, because all her steam- 
ers are of necessity seagoing vessels, 
and she has them in all parts of the 
world ; and every one knows that very 
few of our steamers are fit to go outside 
of our harbours ; and before we could 
build suitable steamers, every merchant- 
vessel we have at sea would be captured. 
Suppose, however, that we should fit 
out privateers, and destroy the whole 
of land’s commerce ; she would 
undoubtedly do the same with ours, 
and would still have her great pre- 
onderance in national armed vessels. 
Vhat should we gain by that move? 
It appears to us that we should be 
just where we started from.” 

The reader will note the lines we 
have put in italics in the above. 
They are suggestive, especially con- 
sidering that the authority is a most 
respectable one, and that it is amply 
borne out by other accounts, 

The truth is, the United States are 
not, and probably never will be, any- 
thing more than a second-rate naval 
poner. Great Britain has repeatedly 

een dependent on her navy for her 
very existence; and to her wooden 
walls she owes, and solely through 
them she maintains her present rank 
among the greatest nations of the 
earth. It is not so with the United 
States. Their navy is an unpopular* 
service with the natives, who are not 


__ * Not long ago the Montreal Advertiser, speaking of the United States navy, asserted that 
it is ‘* manned feebly with such a set of riff-raff, that while the one half are in irons, guard- 
boats while in harbour have to watch day and night to prevent the desertion of the others.” 


The service is ‘* so un 


ular, that a single steamer has taken months after it was commis- 


sioned to obtain a crew.” —This statement may be exaggerated, but we have no doubt it his 
@ foundation in truth, We again refer the reader to ‘* White-Jacket.” 
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essentially maritime, like the British, 
and who, moreover, owing to their 
republican notions of equality and in- 
dependence, &c., have, very naturally, 
a strong dislike to submit to the iron 
discipline and stern subordination of 
men-of-war. Hence it is, that from 
the earliest period the national ships 
of the United States have been man- 
ned only partially with native sub- 
jects. No navy in the world ever 
received so many foreigners as that 
of the United States. Now, it isa 
curious fact that the laws enacted by 
Congress expressly forbid the intyo- 
duction of foreigners into the United 
States navy, yet in the teeth of this 
prohibition every ship enters them in 
considerable numbers, How is this 
done? the unsophisticated reader 
may ask. Very easily. A British 
seaman has no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining a rating in an American 
man-of-war, It is the same in the 
American merchant service, and if it 
were worth while, we could explain 
the modus operandi in a few sentences. 
That, however, is unnecessary here, 
as the fact is all that we need to men- 
tion. The number of British, Danish, 
Swedish, French, and other foreign 
seamen (the British of course largely 
predominating) in both the navy and 
the merchantmen of the United 
States, is amazing ; and no further 
proof need be sought of the incon- 
testible fact that as a nation the 
United States is not maritime. Of 
course our seamen are tempted to 
enter the American service mainly 
by the higher rate of pay, yet we are 
positive that they act under a delu- 
sion in imagining that they will bet- 
ter their condition. It is true that 
the monthly pay is higher in the 
American navy, but when other cir- 
cumstances are taken into considera- 
tion, the trifling excess of pay is more 
than counterbalanced, and is there- 
fore little better than a snare to our 
blue-jackets. The recent regulations 
of the British navy offer far better 
encouragement to steady men, in the 
shape of good service money, pen- 
sions, &c.; and the comfort of the 
seamen in a British man-of-war is in- 
comparably greater than in an Ameri- 
can, and the discipline, too, is much 
less severe and arbitrary. Even set- 
ting aside national allegiance and 
predilection, and regarding the two 
services in a mere selfish point of 
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view, we should, for our own part, 
hugely prefer the union jack to the 
star-spangled banner, as a flag to 
serve under. We speak with a feel- 
ing of serious conviction, when we 
warn our blue-jackets that they are 
miserably deluding themselves in 
every respect, when they enter the 
navy of the United States in prefer- 
ence to theirown. We advise them 
to read Herman Melville’s ‘“ White 
Jacket,” or, better still, to have half 
an hour’s talk with any British sea- 
man who has swung his hammock on 
the berth-deck of a man-of-war sail- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes. 

We have written to little purpose 
unless we have succeeded in convey- 
ing tothe mind of the reader ample 
reasons for conviction, why there is 
really no cause to apprehend that the 
United States navy will ever rival 
our own, or contend with it for the 
“mastery of the seas.” The utmost 
the Americans can do—and we firmly 
believe they aim at no more—is to 
endeavour to always keep in commis- 
sion a small number of admirably 
built, armed, and manned fighting- 
ships, so superior to European men- 
of-war of the same nominal class, that 
in case of an encounter there would 
be a strong probability that the Ame- 
rican vessels would “whip” (to use 
the favourite Yankee expression) 
their antagonists, and thus cheaply, 
although deceptively, earn renown 
for their flag. 

Setting aside all other considera- 
ions, we are convinced that the 
United States could not maintain 
great fleets, for the simple reason 
that a sufficient number of able sea- 
men to man them would not be forth- 
coming. Suppose a war with Great 
Britain was toensue. Well, in that 
case no British seaman could enter 
the United States navy, except in the 
detestable character of a deliberate 
traitor to his country ; and as to the 
seamen already in the United States 
navy, they would refuse to fight 
against their native land, or, if com- 
pelled to do so, would desert at the 
first opportunity. And when the 
Americans boast of the facility with 
which they manned their navy du- 
ring the war of 1812-14, it would be 
well for them to bear in mind that 
circumstances have materially altered 
since then. Our seamen are no lon- 
ger impelled in desperation to seck 


R 
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refuge from the press-gang by enter- 
ing a foreign navy ; and they know 
tolerably well that the navy of their 
own country is so reformed and ame- 
liorated, that it is, on the whole, de- 
cidedly preferable to the merchant 
service. Hence, they will not, in case 
of war, be tempted to forget their 
allegiance to their native land, by en- 
tering the service of Uncle Sam. 
But, it may be asked, could not 
the United States themselves furnish 
a sufficient number of native seamen 
to man large fleets? No, they could 
not ; for their mercantile marine— 
which in all countries is the nursery of 
thenavy—is mainly manned by aliens. 
How, then, is the United States to 
be defended from a powerful naval 
foe in time of war? Not by its navy. 
The coast line of the United States 
is so immense, that even a navy pow- 
erful as that of Great Britain would 
not be large enough to adequately 
defend it from invasion, and protect 
its cities from bombardment. The 
Americans themselves are quite sen- 
sible of this. One writer quoted in 
the interesting little book on the 
* United States” to which we have 
before referred, remarks that ‘‘ bom- 
bardment is the peculiar liability of 
a marine frontier whose towns are 
not effectively defended by sea-coast 
batteries. If we suppose our coast 
destitute of such defences, a hostile 
fleet, or even a single vessel of war, 
might lay city after city in ashes, or 
exact the extreme of tribute. The 
shipping and shipyards of each har- 
bour in turn might be destroyed or 
seized, until our whole: coast and 
commercial marine should be utterly 
laid waste. Our sea-borders, wherein 
80 large a portion of our wealth and 
strength is gathered, might thus be 
shorn of every element of vital power, 
by a force in itself insignificant, but 
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cased in an unassailable floating cita- 
del. We must either drive an enemy 
from the seas, or by local defences 
close our harbours against his ap- 
proach, or else we must patiently en- 
dure the annihilation of ports, ships, 
and commerce . . . . New York 
is worth defending, and an insurance 
on our many seaport towns is certain- 
ly worth the nation’s solicitude. We 
cannot effect this object by establishing 
a supremacy on the sea. Our naval 
force is now totally unable to cope in 
mass with the English or French 
navies.” It results, therefore, that 
as the navy of the United States ob- 
viously cannot protect its numerous 
sea-board cities and ports, other 
means of defence must be resorted to, 
and this has already been done toa 
very considerable extent by the for- 
mation of shore batteries and forts. 
Already nearly sixty defences of this 
description—and some of them are 
very formidable affairs—are built to 
rotect the approaches to ports, &c. 
The largest battery mounts 464 
guns, and others vary from 50 to 300 
guns. Our own floating batteries, 
built with a view to attack the Rus- 
sian strongholds, have suggested to 
the Americans that similar mailed 
monsters would be useful for defence. 
Accordingly, we learn that an im- 
mense floating battery is now con- 
structing for the defence of New 
York. It is to be 400 feet long, and 
30 to 40 feet in breadth, and built 
solely of wrought iron plates, seven 
inches in thickness. We do not 
doubt that defences of this kind 
would be even superior to shore bat- 
teries, as they are moveable, and we 
commend the foresight and prudence 
of our American cousins in construct- 
ing them; but we fervently trust it 
may be long before their efficacy is 
put to a practical test, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CARRARA. 


To all the luxuriant vegetation and 
cultivated beauty of Massa, glowing 
in the “ golden glories” of its orange 
grove es—steeped i in the perfume of its 
thousand gardens—Carrara offers the 
very strongest contrast. Built in a 
little cleft of the Appenines, it is 
begirt with great mountains—wild, 
barren, and desolate,—some dark 
and precipitous, have no traces in 
their sides but those of the torrents 
which are formed by the melting 
snows ; others show the white caves, 
as they are called, of that pure mar- 
ble which bas made the name of the 
spot famous throughout Europe. 
High in the mountain sides, escarped 
amidst roc ‘ks, and zig-zagging over 
many a dangerous gorge “and deep 
abyss, are the rough roads trodden 
by the weary oxen—trailing along 
and straining 


their massive loads, 
their stout chests to drag the great 


white blocks of glittering stone. Far 
down below, crossed and re-crossed 
by splashing torrents, sprinkled with 
the spray of a hundred cataracts, 
stands Carrara itself,—a little marble 
city of art,—-every house a studio, 
every citizen a sculptor. Hither are 
sent out all the marvellous con- 
ceptions of genius—the models 
which mighty imaginations have be- 
gotten, to be converted into imperish- 
able stone. Here are the Br und 
conceptions gathered for every land 
and clime, treasures destined to adorn 
the great galleries of nations, or the 
splendid palaces of kings. 

Some of these studios are of 
imposing size and vast proportions, 
and not devoid of a certain archi- 
tectural pretension—a group, a fi- 
gure, or a bas relief usually adorning 
the space over the door ; and by its 
subject giving some indication of the 
tastes of the proprietor. Thus 
Madonnas and saints are of frequent 
occurrence ; and the majority of the 
artists display their faith by an 
image of the saint whose patronage 
they claim. Others exhibit some 
ideal conception; and a few denote 
their nationality by the bust of their 


sovereign, or some prince of his house. 

One of these buildings, a short dis- 
tance from the town, and so small as 
to be little more than a mere crypt, 
was distinguished by the chaste and 
simple elegance of its design, aud the 
elaborate ornament with which its 
owner had decorated the most minute 
details of the building. He was a 
young artist, who had arrived in 
Carrara friendless and unknown, but 
whose abilities had soon obtained for 
him consideration and employment. 
At first, the tasks entrusted to him 
were the humbler ones of friezes and 
decorative art; but at length, his 
skill becoming acknowledged, to his 
hands were confided the choicest con- 
ceptions of Danneker—the most rare 
creations of Canova. Little or no- 
thing was known of him; his habits 
were of the strictest seclusion,—he 
went into no society, he formed no 
friendships. His solitary life, after 
a while, ceased to attract any notice ; 
and men saw him pass, and come 
and go, without question,— almost 
without greeting; and save when 
some completed work was about to be 
packed off to its destination, the name 
of Sebastian Grippi was rarely heard 
in Carrara. 

His strict retirement had not, how- 
ever, exempted him from the jealous 
suspicions of the authorities ; on the 
contrary, the seeming mystery of his 
life had sha arpened their curiosity 
and aroused their zeal; and more 
than once was he summoned to the 
Prefecture to answer some frivolous 
questions about his passport or his 
means of subsistence. 

It was on one of these errands that 
he stood one morning in the ante- 
chamber of the Podesta’s court, 
awaiting his turn to be called and 
interrogated. The heat of a crowded 
chamber, the wearisome delay,—per- 
haps, too, some vexation at the 
frequency of these irritating calls— 
had partially excited him ; and when 
he was at length introduced, his 
manner was confused, his replies 
vague and almost wan¢lering. 
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Two strangers, whose formal per- 
missions to reside were then being 
filled up by a clerk, were accom- 
alubed — seats in the room, and 
listened with no slight interest to a 
course of enquiry so strange and novel 
to their ears. 

“Grippi !” cried the harsh voice of 

the President, “ come forward,” and 
a youth stood up, dressed in the blue 
blouse of a common workman, and 
wearing the coarse shoes of the very 
humblest labourer ; but yet in the 
calm dignity of his mien, and the 
mild character of his sad but hand- 
some features, already proclaiming 
that he came of a class whose instincts 
denote good blood. 

‘Grippi, you have a servant, it 
would seem, whose name is not in 
your passport; how is this?” 

“He is a humble friend who 
shares my fortunes, sir,” said the 
artist. “They as ked no passport 
from him when we crossed the Tus- 
can frontier; and he was since here 
some months, without any demand 
for one.” 

“Does he assist you in your work ?” 

“ He does, sir, by advice and 
counsel ; but he is not a sculptor. 
Poor fellow! he never dreamed that 
his presence herecouldhave attracted 
any remark.” 

“ His tongue and accent betray a 
foreign origin, Grippi?” 

«Be it so,—so do mine, perhaps. 
Are we the less submissive to the 
laws ?” 

“The laws can make themselves 
respected,” said the Podesta sternly ; 
“‘ where is this man,—how is he cal- 
led?” 

“He is known as Gulielmo, sir. 
At this moment he is ill,—he has 
caught the fever of the Campagna, 
and is confined to bed.” 

“We shall send to ascertain that 
fact,” was the reply. 

“Then my word is doubted !” 
the youth haughtily. 

The Podesta started, but more in 
amazement than anger. There was, 
indeed, enough to astonish him in the 
haughty ejaculation of the poorly-clad 
boy. 

“Tam given to believe that you 
are not, as your passport would imply, 
—a native of Capri, nor a Neapolitan 
born,” said the Podesta. 

“Tf my passport be regular and 
my conduct blameless, what have you 


said 
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or any one to do with my birth- 
place ? Is there any charge alleged 
against me?” 

“You are forgetting where 
are, boy; but I m: y take measures 
to remind you of it,” said the Podes- 
ta, W hispering to a sergeant of the 
gend’armes at his side. 

“ T hope I have said nothing that 
could offend you,” said the boy, eager- 
ly; “ I scar cely know what I have 
said. My wish is to submit myself 
in all obedience to the laws—to live 
quietly and follow my trade. If my 
presence here give displeasure to the 
authorities, I will, however sorry, 
ake my departure, though I cannot 
say whether to ” The last words 
were uttered falteringly, and in a 
kind of soliloquy, and only overheard 
by the two strangers, who now hav- 
ing received their papers, arose to 
withdraw. 

“ Will you call at our inn and 
speak with us: that’s my card;” said 
one, as he passed out, and gave a vi- 
siting card into the youth’s hand. 

He took it without a word ; indeed 
he was too deeply engaged in his own 
thoughts to pay much attention to 
the request. 

“ The sergeant will accompany 
you, my good youth, to your lodg- 
ings, - verify what you have 
stated as to your companion. To- 
morrow you will appear here again 
to answer certain questions we shall 
put to you as to your subsistence, 
and the means by which you live.’ 

‘ Is it a crime to have where- 
withal to subsist upon ?” abel the 
boy. 


you 





He whose means of living are 
disproportionate to his evident sta- 
tion may well be an object of sus- 
picion,” said the other, with a sneer. 

“ And who is to say what is my 
station, or what becomes it? Will 
you take upon you to pronounce upon 
the question?” cried the boy, inso- 
lently. 

“ Mayhap it is what I shall do 
very soon!” was the calm answer. 

** Then let me have done with this. 
I'll leave the place as soon as my 
friend be able to bear removal.” 

“ Even that Pll not promise for,’ 

“ Why, you'll not detain me c 
by force ? exclaimed the youth, 

A cold, ambiguous smile was the 
only rej sly he received to this specch. 

ow aL let us see when this re- 
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straint is to begin,” cried the boy, 
passionately, as he moved towards 
the door; but no impediment was 
offéred to his departure. On the con- 
trary, the s ervant, at a signal from 
the Pp efect, threw wide the two sides 
of the folding doors, and the youth 
passed out, down the stairs, and into 
the street. 

His mind obseured by pas si on, his 
heart bursting with indignation, he 
threaded his way through many a 
narrow lane and alley, till he reached 
a small rustic bridge, crossing over 
which ascended a narrow flight of 
steps cut in the solid ro k, and 

gained a little terrace on which stood 
a small cottage of the humblest kind. 

As usual in Italy, during the 
summer time, the glass sashes of the 
windows had been removed, and the 
shutters closed. Opening one of these 
gently with his hand, he peeped in, and 
as suddenly a voice cried out, ‘“‘ Are 
you come back ? Oh how my heart 
was aching to see you here ‘again ! 
Come in quickly, and let me touch 
your hand. 

The next moment the boy was 
seated by the bed, where lay a man 
greatly “emaciated by sickness, and 
bearing in his worn features the 
traces of a severe tertian. 

“ Tt’s going off now,” said he, “ but 
the fit was a long one. This morn- 
ing it began at eight o’clock ; but 
Tm throwing it off now, and Pll soon 
be better.” 

** My poor fellow,” said the boy, 
cavensing the cold fingers within his 
own hands, “it was in these mid- 
night rambles of mine you caught the 
terrible m: uady, as it ever has been. 
Your fidelity is fatal to you. I told 
you a thousand times that I was born 
to hard luck, and carried more than 
enough to swamp all who might try 
to succour me.” 

“ And don’t I say, as the ould hea- 
then philosopher did of fortune, ‘ Nul- 
lum numen babes, si sit prudentia’?” 
Is it necessary to say tl iat the speaker 
was Billy Traynor, and the boy his 
pupil ? 

* Prudentia,” 
ingly, “ may 
trickery to 
since, 


” 


said the youth, scoff- 
mean anything from 
downright meanness ; 
by such acts as these, men 
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grow great in life. Prudentia is thrift 
and self-denial ; but it is more, too— 
it is a compromise between a man’s 
dignity and his worldly suecess—it is 
the compact that says, bear this, that 
that may hs appen—and so I'll none of 
it.” 

* Tell me how 


Prefect,” 


“cy 


you fared with the 
asked Billy, 

You shall hear, and judge for 
yourself,” said the « ther r, and related, 
as well as his memory wo uld serve 
him, the circumstances of his late in- 
terview. 

“Well! well!” 
be worse.” 

“T knew you'd say so, poor fel 
low,’ ’ said the youth, affectionat ely 

‘you accept the rubs of life as chee” 
fully as I ti me them with impatienc: 
But, after all, this is matter o2 
perament, = You can forgive—: 
love better to resist.” 

“Mine is the better philosophy 
though,” said Billy, “ since it will 
last one’s lifetime. Forgiv eness must 
dignify old age, when your virtue of 
resistance be no longer possible.” 

“T never wish to reach the time 
when I may be too old for it,” said 
the boy, pe assionately. 

“ Husl sh, don’t say that. It’s not 
for you to determine how od you 
are to live, nor in what frame of 
mind years are to find you.” He 
paused, and there was a long unbroken 
silence between them. 

“ T have been at the post,” said the 
youth at last, “ and found that let- 
ter which, by the Neapolitan post- 
mark, must have been dispatched 
many weeks since.” 

silly Traynor took up the letter, 
whose seal was yet unbroken, and 
having examined it carefully, return- 
ed it to hiz n, saying, “ You didn’t 
answer his last, I think ’ 

“No; and I half hoped he might 
have felt offended, and given up the 
correspondence. What have we to 
do with ambassadors or great minis- 
ters, Billy ? Ours is notthe grand high- 
way in li ife, but the humble path on 
the mountain side.” 

“T’m content if it only lead up- 
wards,” said the sick man ; and the 
words were uttered firmly, but with 
the solemn fervour of prayer. 


said Billy, “ it might 
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A NIGHT 


As young Massy—for so we like 
best to call him—sat with the letter 
in his hand, a card fell to the ground 
from between his fingers, and taking 
it up he read the name, Lord Fro- 
bischer. 

“What does this mean, Billy?” 
asked he; ‘ whom can it belong to? 
Oh, I remember now. There were 
some strangers at the Podesta’s office, 
this morning when I was there ; and 
one of them asked me to call at this 
inn, and speak with them.” 

“He has seen ‘the Alcibiades,’ ” 
exclaimed Billy, eagerly. ‘‘ He has 
been at the studio ?” 

“How should he?” rejoined the 
youth. ‘I have not been there my- 
self for two days: here is the key !” 

“ He has heard of it, then—of that 
I’m certain ; since he could not be in 
the town here an hour, without some 
one telling him of it.” 

Massy smiled half sadly, and shook 
his head. 

“Go and see him at all events, 
said Billy ; “(and be sure to put on 
your coat and a hat, for one wouldn’t 
know what ye were at all, in that 
cap and arty blouse.” 

“Tl goas I am, or not at all,” said 
the other, rising. “I am Sebastian 
Grippi, a young sculptor, at least,” 
added he, bitterly. “I have about 
the same right to that name that I 
have to any other.” He turned ab- 
ruptly away, as he spoke and gained 
the open air. There for a few mo- 
ments he stood seemingly irresolute, 
and then wiping away a heavy tear 
that had fallen on his cheek, he sowiy 
descended the steps towards th 
bridge. 

When he reached the inn, the 
strangers had just dined, but left 
word that when he called he should 
be introduced at once, and Massy 
followed the waiter into a small gar- 
den, where in a species of summer 
house they were seated at their wine. 
One of them arose courteously as the 
youth came forward, and placing a 
chair for him, and filling out a glass 
of wine, invited him to join them. 

“Give him one of your cigars, 
Barnard,” said the other ; “ they are 
better than iaine ;” and Massy ac- 
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cepted, and began smoking without a 
word, 

“That fellow at the police- oice 
gave you no further trouble, I hope,” 
said my lord, in a half-languid tone, 
and with that amount of difficulty that 
showed he was no master of Italian. 

“No,” replied Massy, “for the 
present, he has done nothing more. 
I’m not so certain, however, that to- 
morrow or next day I shall not be 
ordered away from this.” 

“On what grounds ?” 

“ Suspicion —heaven 
what.” © 

“That's infamous, Isay. Eh, Bar- 
nard ?” 

a * De testable,” muttered the other. 

‘And where to can you go ?” 

‘I scarcely know as yet, since the 
=. e are in communication thro igh- 
out the whole Peninsula, and they 
transmit your character from stats to 
state.” 

“They'd not credit thisin England, 

sarnard !” 

“No, not a word of it! 
the other. 

“You're a Ne 
I heard him say.” 

“So my passport states.” 

“Ah, he won’t say that he is one 
though,” interposed his lordship in 
‘lish. ‘Do you mind that, Bar- 


knows of 


” 


rejoined 


apolitan, I think 





3 Yes, I remarked it,” was the 


stand how came you here origi- 
nally?” asked Frobischer, turning 
towards the youth. 

“ T came here to study and to work. 
There is always enough to be had to 
do in this place, copying the works 
of great masters ; and at one’s spare 
moments there is time to try some- 
thing of one’s own.” 

“ And have you done anything of 
that kind ?” ’ 

“Yes, I have begun. 
tempted two or three.” 

“We should like to see them, eh, 
Barnard ?” 

“Of course, when we’ve finished 
our wine. It’s not far off, is it?” 

“ A few minutes’ walk; but not 
worth even that, when the place is 
full of things really worth seeing. 


I have at- 
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There’s ‘Danneker’s Bathing Nymph,’ 
and ‘Canova’s Dead Cupid, and 
“ Rauch’s Antigone,’ all within reach.” 

“Mind that, Barnard, we must see 
all these to-morrow. Could you come 
about with us, and show us what we 
ought to see ?” 

*“Who knows if I shall not be on 
the road to-morrow?” said the youth, 
smiling faintly. ; 

“Oh, I think not—if there’s really 
nothing against you—if it’s only mere 
suspicion, eh, Barnard ?” 

“Just so!” said the other, and 
drank off his wine. 

‘“* And are you able to make a good 
thing of it here—by copying, I mean ?” 
asked his lordship, languidly. 

“ T can live,” said the youth ; “and 
as I labor very little and idle a great 
deal, that is saying enough perhaps.” 

“Tm not sure the police are not 
right about him after all, Barry,” 
said his lordship ; “he doesn’t seem 
to care much about his trade,” and 
Massy was unable to repress a smile 
at the remark. 

“You don’t understand English, 
do you?” asked Frobischer, with a 
degree of eagerness very unusual to 
him. 

“Yes, I am English by birth,” 
was the answer. 
nglish ! and how came you to 
call yourself a Neapolitan ; what was 
the object of that ?” 

“‘T wished to excite less notice and 
less observation here, and if possible 
to escape the jealousy with which 
Englishmen are regarded by the au- 
thorities—for this I obtained a pass- 
port at Naples.” 

Barnard eyed him suspiciously as he 
spoke, and as he sipped his wine con- 
tinued to regard him with a keen 
glance. 

** And how did you manage to get 
a Neapolitan passport ?” 

“Our minister, Sir Horace Upton, 
managed that for me.” 

“Oh! you areknown to Sir Horace, 
then ?” 

" Foa? 

A quick interchange of looks be- 
tween my lord and his friend showed 
that they were by no means satisfied 
that the young sculptor was simply a 
worker in marble, and a fashioner in 
nu wlelling-clay. 

“Have you heard from Sir Horace 
lately ?” asked Lord Frobischer. 

* T received this letter to-day, but 
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I have not read it,” and he showed 
the un-opened letter as he spoke. 

“The police may then have some 
reasonable suspicions about your re- 
sidence here,” said his lordship, slowly. 

“* My lord,” said Massy, rising, “ I 
have had enough of this kind of ex- 
amination from the Podesta himself 
this morning, not to care to pass my 
evening in a repetition of it. Who I 
am, what I am, and with what object 
here, are scarcely matters in which 
you have any interest, and assuredly 
were not the subjects on which I ex- 
pected youshould address me. I beg 
now to take my leave’—he moved 
towards the garden as he spoke, 
bowing respectfully to each. 

“Wait a moment, pray don’t go— 
sit down again—I never meant—of 
course I couldn’t mean so—eh, Bar- 
nard ?” said his lordship, stammering 
in great confusion. 

““Of course not,” broke in Barnard ; 
“his lordship’s enquiries were really 
prompted by a sincere desire to serve 
you.” 

“ Just so—a sincere desire to serve 
you.” 

‘Tn fact, seeing you as I may say, 
in the toils.” 

“* Exactly so—in the toils.” 

“He thought very naturally that his 
influence and his position might, you 
understand—for these fellows know 
perfectly what an English peer is— 
they take a proper estimate of the 
power of Great Britain.” 

His lordship nodded assentingly, 
as though any stronger corroboration 
might not be exactly graceful on his 
part ; and Barnard went on. 

“ Now, you perfectly comprehend 
why—you see at once the whole thing, 
and I’m sure, instead of feeling any 
soreness or irritation at my lord’s in- 
terference, that in point of fact”— 

“Just so,” broke in his lordship, 
pressing Massy into a seat at his 
side, “just so, that’s it !” 

It requires no ordinary tact for any 
man to reseat himself at a table 
from which he has risen in anger or 
irritation, and Massy had far too lit- 
tle knowledge of life to overcome 
this difficulty gracefully. He tried 
indeed to seem at he endea- 
voured even to be cheerful, but the 
efforts were all unsuccessful. My 
lord was no very acute observer at 
any time ; he was besides so consti- 
tutionally indolent, that the company 
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which exacted least was ever the 
most palatable to him. As for Bar- 
nard, he was only too happy when- 
ever least reference was made to his 
opinion, and so they sat and sipped 
their wine with wonderfully little 
converse between them. 

“You have astatue, or a group, or 
something or other—haven’t you?” 
said my lord, after a very long in- 
terval. 

‘“T have a half finished model,” 
said the youth, not without a certain 
irritation at the indifference of his 
questioner. 

“Scarcely light enough to look at 
it to-night— eh, Barnard ?” 

“ Scarcely !” was the dry answer. 

“ Wecan go in the morning though 
—eh, Barry?” 

The other nodded a cool assent. 

My lord now filled his glass, drank 
it off, and refilled with the air of a 
man nerving himself for a great un- 
dertaking—and such was indeed the 
case. He was about to deliver him- 
self of a sentiment, and the occasion 
was one to which Barnard could not 
lend his assistance. 

*“T have been thinking,” said he, 
“ that if that same estate we spoke 
of, Barry—that Welsh property you 
know—and that thing in Ireland, 
should fall in—I’d buy some statues 
and have a gallery !” 

“Devilish costly work you'd find 
it,” muttered Barnard. 

“Well, I suppose it is—not more 
so than a racing stable after all.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Besides, I look upon that proper- 
ty—if it does ever come to me—as a 
kind of wind-fall—it was one of those 
pieces of fortune one couldn’t have 
expected, you know”’—then turning 
towards the youth, as if to apologize 
for a discussion in which he could 
take no part—he said, “We were 
talking of a property, which by the 
eccentricity of its owner may one day 
become mine.” 

“ And which doubtless some other 
had caleulated on inheriting,” said 
the youth. 

“ ‘Well, that may be very true— 
I never thou; ght about that—eh, Bar- 
nard ?” 

“Why should you ?” was the short 

sponse. 

‘Gain and loss, loss and gain,” 
muttered the youth moodily, “ are 
the laws of life.” 
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“T say, Barnard, what a jolly 
moonlight ‘there is out there in the 
garden ; wouldn’t it be a capital time 
this to see your model, eh ?” 

“If you are disposed to take the 
trouble,” said the youth rising, and 
blushing modestly; and the others 
stood up at the same moment. 

Nothing passed between them as 
they followed the young sculptor 
through many an intricate by-way 
and narrow lane ; and at last reached 
the little stream on whose bank stood 
his studio. 

“What have we here !” exclaimed 
Barnard, as he saw it ; “ is this a little 
temple ?” 

“It is my work-shop,” said the 
boy proudly, and produced the key to 
open the door. 

Scarcely had he crossed the thresh- 
old, however, than his foot struck a 
roll of papers, and stooping down he 
caught up a large placard headed, 
“ Morto al Tiranno, ” in large capitals, 
Holding the sheet up to the moon- 
light, he saw that it contained a 
violent and sanguinary appeal to the 
wildest passions of the Carbonari— 
one of those savage exhortations to 
blood-shedding, which weretaken from 
the terrible annals of the French 
revolution. Some of these bore the 
picture of a guillotine at top, others 
were headed with crossed poignards. 

“What are all these about ?” asked 
Barnard, as he took up three or four 
of them in his hand ; but the youth, 
overcome with terror, could make no 
answer. 

“These are all sansculotte litera- 
ture, I take it,” said his lordship— 
but the youth | was stupified al 
lent. 

‘“* Has there been any treachery at 
work here?” asked Barnard. “Is 
there a scheme to entrap you ?” 

The youth nodded a melancholy 
and slow assent. 


sl- 


“But why should you be obnoxious 


to these people? Have you any 
encmies amongst them ?” 

“T cannot tell, ” gloomily muttered 
the youth. 

“And this is your statue,” said 

3arnard, as opening a large shutter he 
suffered a flood of moonlight to fall 
on the figure. 

“ Fine !— a work of great merit, Bar- 
nard,” broke in his lordship, whose 
apathy was at last overcome by admi- 
ation, But the youth stood regard- 
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less of their comments, his eyes bent 
upon the ground, nor did he heed 
them as they moved from side to 
side, examining the statue in all its 
details, and in words of high praise 
speaking their approval. 

“ T'll buy this,” muttered his lord- 
ship. “Til give him an order too for 
another work—leaving the subject to 
himself—eh, Barnard ?” 

“ A clever fellow certainly,” replied 
the other. 

* Whom does he mean the figure to 
represent ?” 

“Tt is Alcibiades as he meets his 
death,” broke in the youth—* he is 
summoned to the docr as though to 
welcome a friend, and he falls pierced 
by a poisoned arrow—there is but 
legend to warrant the fact. I cared 
little for the incident—I was full of 
the man, as he contended with se- 
ven chariots in the Olympic games, 
and proudly rode round the course 
with his glittering shield of ivory 
and gold, and his waving locks all 
perfumed, I thought of him in his 
gorgeous panoply, and his voluptu- 
ousness ; lion-hearted, and danger- 
seeking, pampering the very flesh he 
offered to the spears of the enemy. 
I pictured him to my mind, embel- 
lishing life with every charm, and 
daring death in every form. Beau- 
tiful as Apollo—graceful as_ the 
bounding Mereury—bold as Achilles, 
the lion’s whelp, as Auschylus calls 
him. This,” added he, in a tone 
of depression, “this is but a sorry 
version of what my mind had con- 
ceived.” 

“‘T arrest you, Sebastiano Grippi,” 
said a voice from behind, and sud- 
denly three gend’armes surrounded 
the youth, who stood still and speech- 
less with terror, while a mean look- 
ing man in shabby black gathered up 
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the printed proclamations that lay 
about, and commenced a search for 
others throughout the studio. 

** Ask them will they take our bail 
for his appearance, Barnard,” said my 
lord, eagerly, 

** No use—they’d only laugh at us,” 

yas the reply. 

“Can we be of any service to you ? 
Is there anything we can do?” asked 
his lordship of the boy. 

* You must not communicate with 
the prisoner, signore,” cried the bri- 
gadier, “if you don’t wish to share 
his arrest.” 

* And this, doubtless,” said the man 
in black, standing and holding up the 
lantern to view the statue, “ this is 
the figure of liberty we have heard 
of, pierced by the deadly arrow of 
tyranny !” 

“You hear them!” cried the boy 
in wild indignation, addressing the 
Englishmen ; “you hear how these 
wretches draw their infamous alle- 
gations, but this shall not serve them 
asa witness ;” and with a spring he 
seized a large wooden mallet from 
the floor and dashed the model in 
pieces. 

A ery of horror and rage burst 
from the by-standers, and as the 
Englishmen stooped in sorrow over 
the broken statue, the gend’armes se- 
cured the boy’s wrists with a stout 
cord, and led him away. 

“Go after them, Barnard ; tell them 
he is an Englishman, and that if he 
comes to harm they’ll hear of it!” 
cried my lord eagerly, while he mut- 
tered in a lower tone, “I think we 
might knock these fellows over and 
liberate him at once; eh, Barry ?” 

“No use if we did,” replied the 
other ; “ they’d overpower us after- 
wards. Come along to the inn, we'll 
see about it in the morning,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Ir was a fine mellow evening of the 
late autumn, as two men sat in a 
largeand handsomely-furnished cham- 
ber, opening upon a vast garden. 
There was something in the dim, half 
light, the heavily-perfumed air, rich 
with the odour of the orange and the 
lime, and the stillness, that imparted 
a sense of solemnity to the scene, 


where, indeed, few words were inter- 
changed, and each seemed to ponder 
long after every syllable of the other. 

We have no mysteries with our 
reader, and we hasten to say that one 
of these personages was the Chevalier 
Stubber—confidential minister of the 
Duke of Massa; the other was our old 
acquaintance, Billy Traynor. If there 
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was some faint resemblance in the 
fortunes of these two men, who, 
sprung from the humblest walks of 
life, had elevated themselves by their 
talents to a more exalted station in 
life, there all likeness between them 
ended. Each represented, in some 
of the very strongest characteristics, 
a nationality totally unlike that of the 
other. The Saxon, blunt, i imperious, 
and decided ; the Celt, subtle, quick- 
sighted, and suspicious, distrustful of 
all save his own skill in a moment of 
difficulty. 

* But you have not told me his 
real name yet,” said the Chevalier, as 
he slowly smoked his ci igar, and spoke 
with the half listlessness of a careless 
inquirer. 

“ T know that, sir,” said Billy cau- 
tiously. ‘I don’t see any need of it.” 

* Nor your own, either,” remarked 
the other. 

“Nor even that, sir,” 
Billy, calmly. 

“It comes to this, then, my good 
friend,” rejoined Stubber, “ that 
having got yourself i into trouble, and 
having discovered, by the aid of a 
countryman, that a little frankness 
would serve you greatly, 9 prefer 
to preserve a mystery that I could 
easily penetrate if I poe for it, 

to speaking openly and free Y> asa 
man might with one of his own. 

“We have no mysteries, sir. We 
have family secrets, that don’t regard 
any one but ourselves. My young 
ward, or pupil, whichever I ought to 
call him, has, maybe, his own reasons 
for leading a life of unobtrusive ob- 
scurity, and what one m: vy term an 
umbrageous existence. It’s enough 
for me to know that, to respect it.” 

“Come, come ; al uu this is very well 
if you were at liberty, or if you stood 
on the sod of your own country ; but 
remember where you are now, and 
what accusations are hanging over 
you. I have here beside me very 
grave charges indeed—constant and 
familiar intercourse with leaders of 
the Carbonari”— 

“We don’t know one of them,” 
broke in Billy. 

“Correspondence with others be- 
yond the frontier,” continued the 
Chevalier— 

“Nor that either,” 
Billy. 

** Treasonable placardsfound by the 
police in the very hands of the ac- 
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interrupted 
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cused—insolent conduct to e autho- 
rities when arrested—attempted es- 
cape : all these duly certified on oath.” 

“Devil may care for ao 
are as plenty with these blag uards 
clasp-knives, and for the same sap 
pose, too. Here’s what it is, now,” 
said he, crossing his arm on the table, 
and staring steadfastly at the other : 
‘we came here to study and work, to 
perfect ourselves in the art of model- 
in’ with good studies around us ; and 
more than all, a quiet, secluded little 
spot, with nothing to distract our at- 
tention, or take us out of a mind for 
daily labour. That we made a mis- 
take, is clear enough. Take every- 
where else in this fine country, there’s 
nothing but tyrants on one side, and 
assassins on the other ; and meek and 
humble as we lived, we couldn’t es- 
cape the thievin’ blaguards of 
spices — 

“Do you know the handwriting of 
this address?” said the Chevalier, 
showing a sealed letter, directed to 
Sebastiano Grippi, Scultore, Carrara. 

“ Maybe I do—maybe I don’t,” was 
the gruif reply. “Won't you let me 
finish what I was sayin’ ?” 

“This letter was found in the pos- 
session of the young prisoner, and is 
of some consequence,” continued the 
oiher, totally inattentive to the ques- 
tion. 

“T suppose a letter is always of 
consequence to him it’s meant for,” 
was the half sulk y reply. “Sure 
you're not goin’ to break the seal :— 
sure you don’t mean to read it!” ex- 
claimed he, almost springing from his 
seat as he spoke. 

“T don’t think I’d ask your permis- 
sion for anything I think fit to do, 
my worthy fellow,” said the other, 
sternly ; and then passing across the 
room, he summoned a gend’arme, who 
waited at the door, to enter. 

“Take this man back to the For- 
tizza,” said he calmly; and while 
Billy Traynor slowly followed the 
guard, the other seated himself lei- 
surely at the table, lighted his candles, 
and perused the letter. Whether dis- 
appointed by the contents, or puzzled 
by the meaning, he sat long pondering 
with the document before him. 

Tt was late in the night when a mes- 
senger came to say that his Highness 
desired to see him ; and Stubber arose 


at once, and hastened to the Duke’s 
chamber. 
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In a room, studiously plain and 
simple in all its furniture, and on a 
low uncurtained bed, lay the Prince 
half dressed, a variety of books and 
papers littering the table, and even 
the floor at his side. Maps, prints, 
coloured drawings—some represent- 
ing views of Swiss scenery, others 
being portraits of opera celebrities— 
were mingled with illuminated mis- 
sals and richly embossed rosaries ; 
while police reports, petitions, rose- 
coloured billets, and rm bons, made 
up a mass of confusion wonderfully 
typical of the illustrious individual 
himself. 

Stubber had scarcely crossed the 

threshold of the room, when he ap- 
peared to appreciate the exact frame 
of hismaster’smind. It was the very 
essence of his luck to catch in a mo- 
mentthe ruling impulse, which swayed 
for atime that strange and vacillating 
nature, and he had but to glance at 
him to divine what was passing 
within. 
“So then,” broke out the Prince, 
here we are actually in the very 
midst of revolution. Marocchi has 
been stabbed in the Piazza of Carrara. 
—Is it a thing to laugh at, sir?”— 

“The wound has only been fatal 
tothe breast of his surtout, your High- 
1ess ; and so adroitly given besides, 
that it does not correspond with the 
incision in his waistcoat.” 

“You distrust every one and every 
thing, Stubber; and of course you 
attribute all that is going forward to 
the police.” 

“Of course Ido, your Highness. 
They predict events with too much 
accuracy not to have a hand in their 
fulfilment. I knew three weeks ago 
when this outbreak was to occur, who 
was to be aseassinated—since that is 
the phrase for Marocchi’s mock 
wound,—who was to be arrested, and 
the exact nature of the demand the 
Council would make of your royal 
highness to suppress the troubles.” 

** And what was that?’ asked the 
Duke, grasping a paper in his hand as 
he spoke. 

“ An Austrian division, witha half- 
battery of field-artillery, a judge-ad- 
wannte. to try the prisoners, and a 
provost-marshal to shoot them.” 

“ And you'd have me believe that 
all these disturbances are deliberate 
plots of a party who desire Austrian 
influence in the Duchy?” cried the 
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Duke, eagerly. ‘‘ There may be really 
something in what you _ suspect. 
Here’s a letter I have just received 
from La Sablonkoff: she’s always 
keen-sighted; and she thinks that the 
Court at Vienna is playing out here 
the game that they have not courage 
to attempt in Lombardy. What if 
this Wahlstein was a secret agent in 
the scheme—eh, Stubber ?” 

Stubber started with well-affected 
astonishment, and appeared as if as- 

tounded at the keen acuteness of the 
Duke’s suggestion. 

“Eh,” cried his Highness, in evi- 
dent delight. ‘‘ That never occurred 
to you, Stubber. I’d wager there’s 
not aman in the Duchy could have 
hit that plot but myself.” 

Stubber nodded sententiously, with- 
out a word. 

“TI never liked that fellow,” re- 
sumed the Duke. “ I always had my 
suspicion about that half reckless, 
wasteful manner he had. I know 
that I was aijone in this opinion. 
Eh, Stubber? It never struck you ? 

“& Never ! your Highness, never !” 
replied Stubber, frankly. 

“T can’t show you the Sablonkoff’s 
letter, Stubber: there are certain 
private details for my own eye alone ; 
but she speaks of a young sculptor 
at Carrara, a certain—— Let me find 
his name. Ah! here it is—Sebas- 
tian Grippi—a young artist of pro- 
mise, for whom she bespeaks our pro- 
tection. Can you make him out, and 
let us see him ?” 

Stubber bowed in silence. 

“T will give him an order for 
something. "There’ s a pedestal in the 
flower garden where the Psyche stood. 
‘You remember, I smashed the 
Psyche, because it reminded me of 
Camella Monti. He shall design a 
figure for that place. Id like a 
youthful Bacchus. I have a clever 
sketch of one somewhere, and it shall 
be tinted, slightly tinted. The Greeks 
always coloured their statues. Strange 
enough, too; for, do you remark, 
Stubber, they never represented the 
iris of the eye, which the Romans in- 

variably did; and yet, if you ob- 
serve closely, ' you'll see that the eye- 
lid implies the direction of the eye 
more accurately than in the Roman 
heads. I’m certain you never de- 
tected what I’m speaking of — eh, 
Stubber ?” 

Stubber candidly confessed that he 
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had not ; and listened patiently while 
his master descanted critically on the 
different styles of art, and his own 
especial tact and skill in discrimina- 
ting between them. 

** You'll look after these police re- 
turns then, Stubber,” said he at last. 
** You'll let these people understand 
that we can suflice for the adminis- 
tration of our own Duchy. We nei- 
ther want advice from Metternich, 
nor battalions from Radetzky. The 
laws here are open to every man ; 
and if we have any claim to the gra- 
titude of our people, it rests on our 
character for justice.” 

While he spoke with a degree of 
earnestness that indicated sincerity, 
there was something in the expression 
of his eye,—a half malicious drollery 
in its twinkle—that made it exceed- 
ingly difficult to say whether his 
words were uttered in honesty of pur- 

ose, or in mere mockery and derision. 
Whether Stubber rightly understood 
their epee is more than we are able 
to say ; but itis very probable that 
he was, with all his shrewdness, mys- 
tified by one whose nature was a 
puzzle to himself. 

* Let Marocchi return to Cararra, 
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Say we have taken the matter into 
our own hands. Charge the briga- 
dier in command of the gendarmerie 
there. Tell the canonico Baldetti 
that we look to Aim and his deacons 
for true reports of any movement 
that is plotting in the town. I take 
no steps with regard to Wahlstein for 
the present, but let him be closely 
wat dred. And then, Stubber, send off 
an estafette to Pietro Santa for the 
ortolans, for I think we have earned 
our breakfast by all this attention to 
state affairs,” and then, with a laugh, 
whose accents gave not the very 
faintest clue to its meaning, he lay 
back on his pillow again. 

* And these two prisoners, your 
Highness, what is to be done with 
them ?” 

“Whatever you please, Stubber. 
Give them the third-class cross of 
Massa; or, a month’s imprison- 
ment, at your own good pleasure. Only 
no more business—no papers to sign 
—noschemes to unravel ; and so, good 
night!” And the Chevalier retired 
at once from a presence which he well 
knew resented no injury so unmerci- 
fully as any invasion of the personal 
comfort, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE LIFE THEY LED AT MASSA. 


Ir was with no small astonishment 
young Massy heard that he and his 
faithful follower were not alone re- 
stored to liberty, but that an order of 
his Highness had assigned them a 
residence in a portion of the palace, 
and a promise of future employment. 

“This smacks of Turkish rather 
than of European rule,” said the 
youth. “In prison yesterday—in a 
palace to-day. My own fortunes are 
wayward enough, heaven knows, not 
to require any additional ingredient 
of uncertainty. What think you, 
Traynor ?” 

“Tm thinkin’,” said Billy gravely, 
“that as the bastes of the field are 
guided by their instincts to objects 
that suit their natures, so man ought, 
by his reason, to be able to pilot him- 
self in difliculties—choosin’ this, avoid- 
in’ that—seein’ by the eye of pro- 
phecy where a road would lead him, 
and makin’ of what seem the accidents 
of life, steppin’-stones to fortune.” 


“Tn what way does your theory 
apply here ?” cried the other. “ How 
am I to guess whither this current 
may carry me ?” 

‘* At all events, there’s nouse wastin’ 
your strength by swimmin’ against 
it,” rejoined Billy. 

“To be the slave of some despot’s 
whim—the tool of a caprice that may 
elevate me to-day, and to-morrow 
sentence me to the galleys. The ob- 
ject I have set before myself in life is 
to be independent. Is this, then, the 
road to it ?” 

“You're tryin’ to be what no man 
ever was, or will be, to the world’s 
end, then,” said Billy. “ Sure it’s the 
very nature and essence of our life 
here below, that we are dependant 
one on the other for kindness, for 
affection, for material help in time of 
difficulty, for counsel in time of 
doubt. The rich man and the poor 
one have their mutual dependencies ; 
and if it wasn’t so, cowld-hearted and 
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selfish as the world is, it would be 
five hundred times worse.” 

“You mistake my meaning,” said 
Massy, sternly, ‘as you often do, to 
read me a lesson on a text of your own. 
When I spoke of independence, I 
meant freedom for the serfdom of 
another’s charity. I would that my 
luck here, at least, should be of my 
own procuring.” 

“ J get mine from you,” said Tray- 
nor, calmly, “and never felt myself a 
slave on that account.” 

‘“* Forgive me, my dear, kind friend. 
I could hate myself if I gave you a 
moment's pain. This temper of mine 
does not improve by time.” 

“There’s one way to conquer it. 
Don’t be broodin’ on what’s within. 
Don’t be magnifyin’ your evil for- 
tunes to your own heart, till you come 
to think the world all little and your- 
self all great. Go out to your daily 
labour, whatever it be, with a stout 
spirit to do your best, and a thankful, 
grateful heart, that you are able to 
do it. Never let it out of your mind, 
that if there’s many a one your in- 
ferior, winnin’ his way up to fame and 
fortune before you, there’s just as 
many better than you toilin’ away 
unseen and unnoticed, wearin’ out 
genius in a garret, and carryin’ off a 
God-like intellect to an obscure 
grave !” 

“You talk to me as though my 
crying sins were an overweening 
vanity,” said the youth, half angrily. 

“ Well, it’s one of them,” said Billy ; 
and the blunt frankness of the avowal 
threw the boy into a fit of laughing. 

“You certainly do not intend to 
spoil me, Billy,” said he, still laugh- 
ing. 

“Why would I do what so many 
is ready to do for nothing? What 
does the crowd that praise the work 
of a young man of genius care where 
they’re leadin’ him to? It’s like people 
callin’ out to a strong swimmer, ‘ Go 
out farther, and farther—out to the 
open say, where the waves is rolling 
big, and the billows is roughest, 
that’s worthy of you, in your strong 
might and your stout limbs. Lave 
the still water and the shallows to the 
weak and the puny. Your course is 
on the mountain wave, over the bot- 
tomless ocean.’ It’s little they think, 
if he’s ever to get back again. °Tis 
their boast and their pride that they 
said, ‘Go on;’ and when his cold 
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corpse comes washed to shore, all they 
have is a word of derision and scorn 
for one who ventured beyond his 
powers.” 

“‘ How you cool down one’s ardour ; 
with what pleasure you check every 
impulse that nerves one’s heart for 
high daring!” said the youth, bitterly. 
“These eternal warnings—these 
never-ending forebodings of failure— 
are sorry stimulants to energy.” 

“Tsn’t it better for you to have all 
your reverses at the hands of a cray- 
ture as humble as me?” said Billy, 
while the tears glistened in his eyes. 
“What good am I, except for this !” 

In a moment the boy’s arms were 
around him, while he cried out :— 

‘“There; forgive me once more, and 
let me try if I cannot amend a tem- 
per that any but yourself had grown 
weary of correcting. Ill work—Ill 
labour—I'll submit—T'll accept the 
daily rubs of life, as others take them, 
and you shall be satisfied with me. 
We shall go back to ail our old pur- 
suits, my dear Billy, I'll join all your 
ecstacies over Aischylus, and believe 
as much as I can of Herodotus, to 
please you. You shall lead me to all 
the wonders of the stars, and dazzle 
me with the brightness of visions 
that my intellect is lost in ; and in re- 
venge I only ask that you should sit 
with me in the studio, and read to 
me some of those old songs of Horace, 
that move the heart like old wine. 
Shall I own to you what it is which 
sways me thus uncertainly—jarring 
every cord of my existence, making 
my life asea of stormy conflict? Shall 
I tell you ?” 

He grasped the other’s hand with 
both his own as he spoke, and while 
his lips quivered in strong emotion, 
went on. 

“Tt is this, then. I cannot forget, 
do all that I will,—I cannot root out 
of my heart what I once believed my- 
self to be. You know what I mean. 
Well, there it is still, like the sense of 
a wrong or foul injustice, as though 
I had been mihed and cheated of 
what never wasmine! This contrast 
between the life my earliest hopeshad 
pictured and that which I am destined 
to, never leaves me. Ali your 
teachings—and I have seen how de- 
votedly you have addressed yourself 
to this Sake heen not eradicated 
from my nature the proud instincts 
that guided my childhood. Often 
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and often have you warmed my blood 
by thoughts of a triumph to be 
achieved “by me hereafter—how men 
should recognise me as a genius, and 
elevate me to honours and rewards . 
and yet would I barter such success, 
ten thousand times told, for an hour 
of that high station that comes by 
birth alone, independent of all effort — 
the heirloom of deeds chronic led 
centuries back, whose actors have 
been dust for ages. That is real 
pride,” cried he, enthusiastically, “and 
has no alloy of the petty vanity that 
mingles with the sense of a personal 
triumph.” 

Traynor hung his head heavily as 
the youth spoke, anda gloomy melan- 
choly settled on ‘his features : the sad 
conviction came home to him of all 
his counsels being fruitless—all hi 
teachings in vain ; and as the boy at 
wrapt in a wild dreamy reverie of 
ancestral greatness, the ‘humbie pea- 
sant brooded darkly over the troubles 
such a temperament might evoke 

“Tt is agreed that”—cried Massy, 
suddenly, “‘ that we are to accept of 
this great man’s bounty, live under 
his roof, and eat his bread. Well, I 
aceede—as well his as ay ar be 
Have you seen the home they 
for us ?” 

“Yes; it’s a real paradise, and in 
a garden that would beat Adam’s, 
wt exclaimed Traynor ; “for there’s 
marble fountains, and statues, and 

temples, and grottoes in it ; and it’s as 
big as a parish, and as wild asa wil ler 
ness. And better than all, there’ 
a little pathway leads toa private 
stair that goes up into the library of 
the palace—a spot nobody ever enters, 
and where you may stu: ly the whole 
day long without hearin’ a footstep. 
All the “books i is there that ever was 
written, and manuscripts without end 
besides ; and the minister s says I’m to 
have my own kay, and go in and out 
whenever I pli Ze ‘ And if there’ sany- 
thing wantin’, says he, ‘ just order it 
on a slip of paper and se ud it to me, 
and you'll have it at once’. When I 
asked if I ought to spake to the 
librarian himself, he only laughed, 
and said, ‘ That’s me; but I’m never 
there. Take my word for it, doctor, 
you'll have the place to yourself.’ ” 

He spoke truly : Billy Traynor had 
it indeed to himself. There, the grey 
dawn of morning and the last shadows 
of evening ever found him, seated in 
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one of those deep, cell-like recesses of 
the windows ; the table, the seats, the 
very floor littered withv olumes, w hich, 
revelling in the luxury of wealth, he 
had acct vumulated around him. His 
greedy avidity for knowledge knew 
no bounds. The miser’s thirst for 
gold was weak in comparison with 
that intense craving that seized upon 
him. Historians, critics, satirists, 
poets, dr amatists, metaphysicians, 
never came amiss to a mind bent on 
acquiring. The life he led was like 
the re: lization of a glorious dream— 
the calm repose, the perfect stillness 
of the spot, ‘the boundless stores tha it 
lay about him; the growing sense of 
power, as day by day his intellect 
expanded ; new vistas opened them- 
selves before him, and new and un- 
proved sources of pleasure sprung up 
in his nature. The never-endin ci 
variety gave a zest, too, to his labors 
that ave ; and 











ited all weariness 
last he divided his time ingeniously, 
rnating grave and diffi 
with lighter topics mal 
said himself, ‘ 
Plat . ” 

And what of young Massy t 
while? His life was dream, too, 
but of another and very different 
kind. Visions of a glorious future, 
attended with sad and depressing 
thoughts ; high darings, and hopeless 
views of w hat lay before him, came 
and went, and went a oid came again. 
The Duke, who had just taken his 
departure for some watering-place in 
Germany, gave him an order for cer- 
tain statues, the models for which 
were to be ready by his return—at 
least, in that sketchy state of which 
clay is even more susceptible than 
canvass. The young artist chafed 
and fretted under the restraint of an 
assigne: a task. It was gall to his 
haughty nature to be told that his 
genius should accept dictation, and 
his fancy be fettered by the sugges- 
tions of another. If he tried to com- 
bat this rebellious spirit, and ad- 
dressed himself steadily to labour, 
he found that his imagination grew 
sluggish and his mind uncreative. 
The sense of serviutde oppressed him ; 
and though he essayed to subdue him- 
self to the condition of an humble 
artist, the old pride still rankled in 
his heart, and spirited him to a 
haughty resistance. His days thus 
passed over in vain attempts to work, 
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or still more unprofitable lethargy. 
He lounged through the deserted 
garden, or lay half dreamily in the 
I mg deep g grass, listening to the cicala 
or watching the emerald-backed liz- 
ards as they 2y lay basking in the sun. 
He drank in all the soft voluptuous 
influences of a climate which steeps 
the senses in a luxurious stupor, 
making the commonest existence a 
toil, but giving to mere indolence all 


THE IRISH 


TRELAND, says a popular Scottish 
writer, can boast not only of having 
transplanted more of her sons to the 
soil of Spain than either of the sister 
kingdoms, but of having acquired by 
the deeds of her exiles a degree of re- 
nown to which the others cannot 
aspire. 

True it is, that in every land brave 
men find a home ! 

The deeds of the Irish regiments in 
the Spanish service, during the war 
of the Succession, like those of the 
O’Donnels in the war of the Peninsula, 
and the civil strife of more recent 
times, would fill volumes. Of the 
Spanish Lacys we have already given 
a memoir in our number for “March, 
last year ; and of many other brave 
Irish soldiers of fortune, who won 
distinction on the soil or in the service 
of Spain, we can here give but the 
names alone. 

In 1780, Colonel O’Moore com- 
manded the Royal Walloon Guards 
of Charles III. In 1799, Field Mar- 
shal Arthur O’Neil was Governor- 
General of Yucatan under the same 
monarch, and commanded the flotilla 
of thirty-one vessels which made an 
unsuccessful attack on the British 
settlements in the Bay of Honduras. 
In the same year, Don Gonzalo 
O’ Farrel was the ‘Spanish Ambassador 
* the Court of Berlin, and in 1808 he 

yas Minister of War for Spain. In 
1797, O’Higgins was Viceroy of Peru, 
under Charles IV., one of whose best 
generals was the famous Alexander 
Count O'Reilly. 

Don Pedro O’Daly was Governor of 
Rosas, when it was besieged by 
Gonvion St. Cyr in 1809 ; and General 
John QO’Donoughue was Chief of 
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the zest of a rich enjoyment. Some- 
times he wandered into the library, 
and noiselessly drew nigh the spot 
where Billy sat deeply busied in his 
books. He would gaze silently, half 
curiously, at the poor fellow vand then 
steal silently away, ponderi ing on the 
blessings of that poor peasant’s na- 
ture, and wondering what in his own 
organization had denied him the calm 
happiness of this humble man’s life. 


IN SPAIN, 


Cuesta’s staff, arid one of the few able 
officers about the person of that in- 
dolent and obstinate old hidalgo, 
whose incapacity nearly caused the 
ruin of the Spanish affairs at the 
commencement of the Peninsula war. 
He died Viceroy of Mexico in 1816. 

O’Higgins was Viceroy of Peru 
under Ferdinand VI. and the third 
and fourth Charles of Spain. He 
signalized himself with great bravery 
in the wars with the Arraucanos, a 
nation on the coast of Chili, who were 
ultimately subdued by him and sub- 
jected to the Sp vanish rule. John 
Campbell, a midshipman who escaped 
from the wreck of the Wager, one of 
Commodore Anson’s squadron which 
was lost on the large Island of Tierra 
del Fuego, and who arrived, after in- 
conceivable sufferings, at St. Jago de 
Chili, furnished O’Higgins with 
various notes and outlines of the 
coast, with other memoranda concern- 
ing the natives, all of which he had 
ingeniously written on the bark of 
trees. These observations, which 
were afterwards printed in England, 
were of the greatest value to O’Hig- 
gins, who was wont to affirm that by 
the know ledge they gave him of the 
barbarians under’ his government, 
‘** he owed the foundation of his go« vl 
fortune to Campbell.” 

In 1765, he marched against the 
Arraucanos with a battalion of Chilian 
Infantry, and fifteen hundred Horse, 
named “Maulinis uns. He was thrice 
brought to the ground by having 
three horses killed under him ; but 
the Arraucanos were routed, and the 
Spanish rule extended over all Peru, 
of which he died Viceroy in the be- 
ginning of the present century, after 
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fighting the battles of Rancagua and 
Talchuana, which secured the inde- 
pendence of Chili. 

Few names bear a more prominent 

lace in Spanish history than those of 
Blake, the Captain-General of the 
Coronilla, and O'Reilly, a soldier of 
fortune, who saved the life of Charles 
III. during the revolt at Madrid,and 
who reformed and disciplined anew 
the once noble army of Spain. 

Alexander Count O’ Reilly was born 
in Ireland about 1735, of Roman Ca- 
tholic parents, and when young en- 
tered the Spanish service as a sub- 
lieutenant in the Irish regiment 
with which he served in Italy during 
the war of the Spanish Succession, 
and received a wound from which he 
was a little lame for the rest of his 
life. In 1751 he went to serve in 
Austiia, and made two campaigns 
against the Prussians, under the 
orders of Marshal Count Lacy, his 
countryman. Then in 1759 he passed 
into the service of Louis XV., under 
whose colours was still that celebrated 
Irish Brigade whose native bravery 
so mainly contributed to win for 
France the glory of Fontenoy. 

O'Reilly distinguished himself so 
much that the Marshal de Broglie 
recommended him to the King of 
Spain, with great warmth of expres- 
sion, on his retiring to Madrid. The 
Marshal’s interest won him the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and as such he 
served in that war which conduced so 
little to the glory of Portugal, though 
favoured by the alliance of Britain. 
Nevertheless, O’Reilly found many 
opportunities for distinction at the 
head of the light troops which were 
confided to him, and soon won the 

proud reputation of being one of 
Bonin’ s most gallant officers. He was 
now named Brigadier of the Armies 
of the King, with the post of aide 
major de Vexercise. In these capaci- 
ties he drilled the Spanish Infantry 
according to the best system of tactics 
and exercise then practised in the 
British service. 

At the Peace he was appointed 
Mariscal de Campo, and named Com- 
mandant en Seconde of Havannah, 
which was to be given up to Spain by 
the treaty of Fontainbleau. On ar- 
riving there, he restored and 
strengthened the fortifications of the 
colony, and soon after returned to 
Spain, where the King named him 
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Inspector-General of Infantry, and 
desired him toassist in the manoeuvres 
of a great camp, of which he gave him 
command. He then sent him to New 
Orleans, where the inhabitants had 
scarcely become accustomed to the 
Spanish yoke, and where the rigorous 
means employed by O’Reilly to sub- 
due them gained him many enemies. 
The Count returned again to Madrid, 
and was treated with every mark of 
favour by Charles TIT., who knew all 
his talents, capacity, and courage; 
and could never forget that it was to 
the strong hand and stout heart of 
O'Reilly he owed his life during the 
fiery sedition at Madrid in 1765, when 
the people rose in arms. Every 
honour Charles could bestow upon a 
foreigner was showered upon O’ Keilly, 
who now gave the Spanish army 
(which was m: ny years behind every 
other in Europe in the march of pro- 
gression and improvement) a new 
spirit, vigour, and impulse. In this 
task he was assisted by his brother- 
in-law, Francisco Xavier Castanos, 
afterwards Duke of Baylen, Captain- 
General of Estremadura, Old Castile, 
and Galicia, whom he took with him 
to Prussia when he visited that coun- 
try, in common with all the principal 
officers of Europe, to witness and 
examine the manceuvres practised by 
the troops of the Great Frederick. 

In 1774, he obtained command of 
the expedition against Algiers. The 
great means of attack were entirely 
confided to him, and he sailed from 
the Spanish coast with a squadron of 
forty sail of the line and three 
hundred and fifty transports, carrying 
an army of thirty thousand men; but 
this immense armament failed to 
achieve its object, and O’Reilly was 
compelled to bear away for Spain, 
humiliated and mortified, and landed 
his discomfited troops at Barcelona, 
on the 24th of August in the same 
year. Though this unfortunate result 
was much against his reputation as a 
general, it did not lessen his favour 
with the King, who placed him at 
the head of a “mnilitary school, which 
was established in Avila, at Puerto de 
Santa Maria, on the Adaga in Old 
Castile. 

Soon after this, O’Reilly was named 
Captain-General of Andaluzia and Gc- 
vernor of Cadiz; in these important 
posts he displayed the talents of a 
skilful soldier and able administrator ; 
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but he fell into complete disgrace on 
the death of Charles III., in 1788, 
and lived afterwardsin a quiet retreat 
in Catalonia, Despite his many ene- 
mies at court, who rose into power 
with Charles IV.,O’Reilly maintained 
his high military reputation in the 
Spanish army, and on the death of 
General Ricardos in 1794, the Go- 
vernment knew of none so able as he 
to direct the war against the invasion 
of the French —— armies. He 
was accordingly named General of the 
Army of the Eastern Pyrenees, and 
was on his way to assume that high 
command when he was seized by a 
sudden illness, and died in his sixtieth 
year. 

O’Reilly was fortunate, perhaps, in 
escaping thus the misery caused to 
Spain by the mistakes of the Conde 
de la Union, and the misfortunes con- 
sequent to reverse and defeat. His 
age would not have permitted him to 
sustain the fatigue of a war so active ; 
and though he was the instructor of 


Blake and others who were esteemed 
the best officers of the Spanish army, 
as a foreigner he had many envious 
enemies, and all his ability as a sol- 


dier, with the sweetness and insinua- 
ting flexibility of his manner, was no 
guarantee to him among such a people 
as the Spaniards, who are ever cool 
and averse to strangers. 

His pupil, Joachim Blake, after- 
wards Captain-General of Arragon 
and four other Spanish provinces, was 
the son of an eminent Irish merchant 
who had settled at Yelez, near 
Malaga, and was descended from an 
ancient family in the county of Gal- 
way. His mother was a daughter ofa 
wealthy Spanish banker named Joyes. 

At an early age young Blake mani- 
fested an ardent predilection for the 

rofession of arms—a predilection in- 
herent in his race, which had given 
Ireland many proofs of high valour 
during two centuries. While yet a 
boy, he applied himself to the science 
of mathematics with great success, 
and was soon appointed Superintend- 
ent of Cadets in the military school 
established by his countryman, Count 
O'Reilly, at Puerto de Santa Maria, 
In 1773, Blake commenced his mili- 
tary career as a volunteer in the Regi- 
ment of America, for it has long been 
an established principle in the Spanish 
armies, that candidates for commis- 
sions must learn the art of war in the 
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ranks ; and for some years subsequent 
to this, he served as lieutenant and 
adjutant of the battalion, so great 
was the progress he had made in his 
goatee and so intimate was his. 

nowledge of regimental economy. 
At the beginning of the war waged 
by France against Spain, he was ap- 
pointed Major of the Volunteers of 
Castile, viahews serving the inter- 
mediate rank of captain, a favour 
never before granted to any officer, 
even toa Spaniard. In this capacity 
he led his battalion with distinguished 
bravery during the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794, in Rousillon and Catalonia, 
and was wounded when storming the 
heights of San Lorenzo de la Maga. 
He was appointed colonel in 1802, 
without passing through the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel, and obtained 
command of a newly-raised battalion, 
styled Los Volontarios de la Corona 
—the Volunteers of the Crown,—and 
from thenceforward he bore a pro- 
minent part in all the warlike and 
political broils of Spain. 

After the peace in 1802, Blake was 
made brigadier or mariscal de campo, 
by Charles IV., and on his volunteer 
regiment being numbered with the 
Spanish line, he was furtherconfirmed 
in command of it. This position he 
occupied until the invasion of Spain 
by Bonaparte and the imprisonment 
of the king, after which ensued the 
great contest known as the Peninsular 
War, during which, by the unanimous 
voice of the Galicians, he was sum- 
moned to the chief command of their 
valuable and extensive province. 

During the second operations of 
Marshal Bessieres (Duke of Istria) in 
Spain, the army of Blake—twenty 
thousand strong—united with the ten 
thousand Castilian recruits of old Don 
Gregorio de la Cuesta, at Benevente 
in July, 1808, for the purpose of op- 
posing him ; but they soon disagreed ; 
for, cont to the wishes of Blake, 
whose fiery Irish energy consorted ill 
with the indolence of Cuesta, that 
officer left a strong division to protect 
stores at Benevente, and led only 
twenty-five thousand infantry, a few 
hundred horse, and thirty pieces of 
cannon, towards Palencia in the beau- 
tiful Tierra de Campos. Contrary to 
his judgment, a battle was risked 
(14th July, 1808) at Medina del Rio 
Seco, against the French under Gene- 
ral Lasolles, 
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There, on thet day, so fatal to 
Spain, notwithstanding all the energy 
of Blake, General Lasolles, with fif- 
teen thousand men and thirty cannon 
routed the soldiers of Castile and 
Galicia, with the loss of seven thou- 
sand two hundred of their number, 
killed, wounded, or taken, and the 
survivors fied with such absurd pre- 
cipitation, that the French, in crossing 
the bed of the Sequillo in pursuit, and 
finding it dry and stony, exclaimed :— 
“Diable! Why, Spanish rivers run 
away, too !” 

The generals of the two Juntas se- 
parated in anger ; but Blake had dis- 
covered such talents in the lost battle, 
that he was appointed Governor and 
Captain-General of the Kingdom of 
Galicia, and President of the Royal 
Audience. 

He retreated towards the moun- 
tains, and Bessieres then entered the 
city of Leon. 

Meanwhile the Junta of that pro- 
vince and of Castile sided with Blake, 
to whom Marshal Bessieres sent 
twelve hundred of the prisoners taken 
at Rio Seco; and believing it to be a 
favourable opportunity to tamper 
with their ~ he wrote urging 
them to obey the act of abdication, 
and acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte, 
in whose name he offered Blake high 
rank and honours if he would enter 
the French service, like Colonel 
O'Meara of the Irish Brigade, Clarke 
the Duc de Feltre, General Kilmaine, 
Marshal MacCarthy, and other Irish- 
men; while to Cuesta he very 
liberally offered the Viceroyalty of 
Mexico ; but both the Spanish cava- 
lier and the Irish soldier of fortune 
repelled his offers with disdain. 

Onthe 17th September he advanced 
against the enemy with six columns, 
each five thousand strong. Descend- 
ing from La Montana towards the 
Upper Ebro, he sent one division to 
menace the French in the Castle of 
Burgos, and turn the flank of Mar- 
shal Bessieres ; he left another at Vil- 
larcayo to preserve a communication 
with Reynosa and cover his retreat. 
He received supplies from General 
Broderick, who in his dispatches com- 
plained bitterly that Blake treated 
him with hauteur, and declined to 
afford any information as to the 
nature of his intended operations. 
The French having abandoned Bilbao, 
it was re-garrisoned by Marshal Ney, 
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and after various evolutions, it was 
attacked on the 12th October by 
Blake, at the head of eighteen thou- 
sand men. Merlin, with three thou- 
sand French, abandoned the fortress 
and retreated, fighting every foot of 
the way until he reached Zornosa, 
where he was succoured by General 
Verdier, who checked the fury of 
Blake’s pursuit. The winter was now 
approaching, and his troops began to 
be in want. Seldom have soldiers 
endured greater privations than those 
suffered by the poor Spaniards of 
Blake. They were destitute of caps, 
boots, and stockings, and had been 
constantly in the open air for months, 
without tents or proper food, yet not 
a murmur escaped them, nor a wish 
was uttered but to conquer for their 
country. 

While the well appointed forces 
of France were hourly increasing, 
Blake, fearing neither difficulty nor 
danger, boldly ascended the valley of 
El Darongo to assail two divisions of 
the Fourth corps (Lefebre, Duke of 
Dantzig’s), which occupied the neigh- 
bouring villages. Full of hope, he 
advanced, and anticipating, if success- 
ful, to capture Marshal Ney’s corps of 
sixteen thousand men, fearlessly, with 
only eighteen thousand Spaniards, 
and almost without artillery, he 
hastened to engage twenty-five thou- 
sand Frenchmen of all arms ! 

Favoured by a dense mist, the 
Spaniards entered the valley, and for 
a time nothing was heard but the 
shots of their skirmishers ringing 
between the mountain peaks, till 
Vilatte’s corps suddenly fell on Blake’s 
vanguard, and hurled it back upon 
the third division at the bayonet’s 
point. Then, on came the dark co- 
lumns of Sebastiani and Laval, each 
looming in succession through the 
mist, while a fire of round and grape 
shot from their artillery (to which 
Blake could not reply) swept through 
the rocky vale, heaping his ranks 
against each other, and strewingthem 
on the grass. 

Madly and bravely, Blake, with his 
infantry and guerilla, sought to de- 
fend every rock and pass of the val- 
ley, but they were driven back in full 
flight towards Bilbao, and crossing the 
Salcedon, took up a position at Nana, 
watched by seven thousand French 
under Vilatie. 

After the battle of Gamonal, Soult 
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resolved to make an effort to cut off 
Blake for ever, who, without cavalry, 
clothing, or food, had reached Es- 
pinosa with six divisions and only six 
pieces of cannon, which he posted in 
rear of the town at Aguilar del 
Campo. He had now only twenty- 
five thousand bayonets, but strongly 
and skilfully posted. His left wing, 
composed of Asturians, and his old 
favourite division occupied the heights 
above the road to St. Andero ; ano- 
ther covered the road to Reynosa, and 
Romano’s soldiers filled a wood two 
miles in his front. 

He was attacked at two o’clock on 
the 10th November by Marshal Vic- 
tor, whose soldiers carried the wood 
at the point of the bayonet, forced 
his centre, turned his left flank, and 
he had the mortification to see San 
Romano and Don Luiz de Riquelmé, 
his two best brigadiers, fall mortally 
wounded. His Spaniards were hurled 
in masses upon each other, and utterly 
routed. Romano’s corps were all 
taken to a man ; the rest fled through 
Castile, Leon, Galicia, and Asturia, 
carrying everywhere the tidings of 
their defeat and the terror of the 
French name ; and poor Blake, jaded, 
weary, exasperated and disheartened, 
reached Reynosa on the 12th, with 
only seven thousand men—his old di- 
vision—without artillery, without 
arms, without spirit, and without 
hope! 

Such was the battle of Espinosa. 
Blake, in this terrible condition, was 
attacked by the vanguard of Soult, 
and after losing two thousand men, re- 
tired through the vale of Caburniego, 
and reached Arnedo in the heart of 
the Asturian Sierras. 

Spain was now nearly prostrate at 
the feet of France ! 

In 1809, Blake was appointed Cap- 
tain-General of the Coronila, or Lesser 
Crown ; a title given to the union of 
Valencia, Arragon, and Catalonia. 
In the latter he succeeded General 
Romano. Gathering -his forces in 
April, restless and indefatigable, he 
advanced to Alcanitz, from whence 
the French retired to Samper and 
Ixar. On this, Marshal Suchet ad- 
vanced against him with the Third 
corps, and on the 23rd of May they 
fought the battle of Alcanitz. 

Blake was skilfully posted in front 
of the town, with twelve thousand 
men. The bridge of Guadaloupe was 
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in his rear ; a pool of Water covered 
his left ; but his right was without 
srotection ; his centre occupied a hill. 

ith only eight thousand foot and 
seven hundred horse, Suchet attacked 
him, but without success. Rendered 
desperate by reverses, the Spaniards 
stood firm, and fought with their 
ancient rather than their modern 
bravery. Suchet was wounded and 
compelled to retreat ; this retreat he- 
came a panic, and in great canfusian 
the French reached Samper in the 
night. This small success was a cause 
for rejoicing all over Spain. ‘The 
victory at Alcanitz,” was in every 
man’s mouth, and the Supreme Junta 
gave Blake an estate, and added the 
ancient kingdom of Murcia to his 
command. He now hoped to recover 
the far-famed Zaragossa, and turning 
all his thoughts to Arragon, neglected 
the defence of Catalonia. 

After the late victory, his little 
army was augmented by more than 
twenty thousand men, and full of new 
hope and enthusiasm, he marched 
with these to Ixar and Samper. 

Suchet hovered near Zaragossa, but 
left a column under General Faber at 
Villa Muel, near the Sierra of Daroca, 
to watch Blake, who hoped to cut that 
officer off, marched through Carinena, 
so famed for its vineyards, and sent 
General Arisayo with a detachment to 
Bottorio, with orders to capture a con- 
voy of French provisions on the 
Huerba. This movement was success- 
ful, and lack of food forced Faber to 
retreat towards Plascencia. 

The advanced guards exchanged 
shots on the 14th of June at Bottorio, 
and Blake, full of confidence, made a 
vigorous attempt to surround the 
French, by pushing a column to Maria 
on the plains of Zaragossa; on the 
15th he formed his troops in order of 
battle, but slowly and unskilfully, as 
they were raw soldiers, who had but 
recently relinquished the vinedresser’s 
knife for the musket and sword. Oc- 
cupying both banks of the Huerba, 
towards 2 p.m. he extended his left 
flank to overlap the French right ; 
but Suchet, who was unexpectedly 
joined by Faber’s brigade and another 
from Tudela, paralysed the movement 
by a furious attack of cavalry and 
voltigeurs. Blake’s left fell back at 
the very moment that he was trium- 
re leading on his centre, and he 

vame involved ina desperate sword- 
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in-hand conflict, in which the leading 
columns of Suchet were repulsed. He 
would have achieved more but for a 
violent storm which arose at that mo- 
ment, and so darkened the air that 
the adverse lines could scarcely see 
each other, and for a time the action 
ceased. Blake’s position was ill chosen 
(according to the memoirs of Suchet) ; 
he was surrounded by deep ravines, 
and had only one line of retreat by 
the bridge of Maria, which crossed the 
Huerba near his right wing. 

Marshal Suchetobserved this error, 
and on the storm lulling selected some 
cavalry and two regiments of infantry, 
and forming them, all drenched as 
they were by rain, in solid column, by 
a vigorous effort he broke through 
Blake’s brigade of horse, seized the 
bridge, and cut off his retreat ! 

Undaunted by this fatal event, 
Blake, at all times brave and decided, 
formed his infantry of the left and 
centre into solid masses, and fought 
desperately for victory ; but was re- 

ulsed with great loss, and defeated, 
lovhe one general, twenty-five guns, 
and many colours on that rough and 
rocky field, from which he was driven 
about dusk, when the darkness was 
so dense that few prisoners were 
taken. Suchet had Harispe wounded 
and a thousand men slain. 

Favoured by the obscurity of the 
night, Blake’s men fled by the ravines 
to Bottorio, where he made incredible 
efforts to rally and remodel them next 
day. Then he received tidings that a 
French brigade, under Laval, was 
marching by the Ebro to cut off his 
retreat. To anticipate this movement, 
Blake fell back on the night of the 
16th, and after skirmishing with 
Suchet next day at Torrecilla, again 
formed line of battle on the 18th, to 
meet him at Belchite, a small townin 
Arragon. Blake had on this day 
only fourteen thousand men, dispirited 
by recent repulse and the loss of 
nearly all theirartillery. Suchet had 
twenty-two battalions and seven 
squadrons, with a fine artillery corps, 
all flushed by recent success, and 
making fifteen thousand men; thus 
the result may be anticipated—a 
defeat ! 

He had four thousand of his men 
taken, with the remainder of his artil- 
lery, all his k and ammunition. 
He had many difficulties to contend 
with as leader of an undisciplined 
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army, and, stung to the soul by this 
second defeat, he reproached the 
Spaniards with great bitterness as 
shameless cowards; and, after de- 
manding an inquiry into his own 
conduct, “ with a strong and sincere 
emotion of honour,” restored to the 
Junta the estate which had been con- 
ferred upon him after the victorious 
battle of Alcanitz. 

Following up the victory of Bel- 
chite, Marshal Suchet sent detach- 
ments as far as Morella on the Va- 
lencian frontier ; but no man in arms 
appeared to meet them, for Blake’s 
dispersion was signal and complete. 
His march towards Zaragossa, and 
his attempt to wrest Arragon from 
the foe, were fatal to the Spanish 
cause in Catalonia, where St. Cyr, 
with more than forty thousand men, 
occupied the country between Figue- 
ras and the city of Gerona, which was 
blockaded by eighteen thousand 
Frenchmen, who pressed with vigour 
one of the most memorable sieges suf- 
fered by this ancient ducal city, which 
was bravely defended by its intrepid 
Catalans. Blake was ordered by the 
central Junta of Seville to succour 
them, as the garrison were defending 
half-ruined walls with a valour and 
obstinacy which filled the city with a 
thousand scenes of horror and dis- 
tress. He marched accordingly at the 
head of a weak and irregular force, 
which was thoroughly dispirited by 
the result of the two last battles ; and 
thus he resolved to confine his opera- 
tions simply to supplying the town 
with men and provisions, rather than 
risk his strengil by attempting to 
raise a siege, which, if essayed with 
success, would save Gerona, and with 
it all Catalonia. 

Collecting two thousand mules 
laden with flour, he sent them with 
four thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, under Henry O’Donnel and 
Garcia Condé, towards this strong 
and picturesque little city, which they 
reached after a furious encounter with 
the enemy during a dark and stormy 
night; but the provisions received 
did not amount to much more than 
eight days’ food for the starving 
Geronese and their garrison, which 
was encumbered rather than aided by 
Garcia Condé’s reinforcement. St. 
Cyr now resolved to seek out Blakeand 
destroy him for ever; but, rendered 
wary by misfortune, he retired into 
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the mountains, and thus ended his 
first attempt to relieve the city of 
Gerona. 

Soon after, still hovering near the 
French, and threatening them, he ad- 
vanced to the position of St. Hilario ; 
and on St. Cyr preparing to storm the 
post called Calvary, Blake from the 
20th to the 25th of September, 1809, 
made movements as if he meant to 
force the blockade ; but being incapa- 
ble of doing so, his whole object was 
merely to introduce another convoy ; 
and, watching an opportunity, while 
drawing the attention of St. Cyr to- 
wards the heights of San Sadurnia, on 
which he had posted a column, he 
sent ten thousand men under Wim- 
phen towards Gerona. O’Donnel led 
the vanguard. A dreadful conflict 
took place on peerens attempting 
to force the French lines, He was 
defeated ; and in the twilight Blake 
failed to succour him; but Henry 
O'Donnel, another gallant Irish sol- 
dier of fortune, succeeded in hewing 
a passage into Gerona with a thousand 
men and two hundred laden mules. 
Irritated by Blake’s second attempt 
to succour Gerona, St. Cyr marched a 
column to menace his communication 
with the citadel of Hostalrie, a depot 
of magazines on the Tordera. On 
this he was forced to retreat, leaving 
to its fate the noble little city of 
Gerona, which, as its heroic captain, 
General Alvarez, said, “if not suc- 
coured again by all Catalonia, will 
soon be but a heap of carcases and 
ruins,” 

Again, on the 29th October, we find 
the unwearied Blake hovering on the 
heights of Brunola, watching the 
siege of Gerona, and while he was 
thus occupied, Hostalrie was stormed 
by the French, and two thousand 
Spaniards, with all his magazines, 
were taken therein. On the 10th 
November, Gerona capitulated, and 
Alvarez, its braveand veteran Gover- 
nor, died of a broken heart at Figue- 
ras, when on the march towards 
France a prisoner of war. Blake now 
retired to Tarragona, leaving the re- 
mains of his army under Henry 
O'Donnel, who drove Marshal Au- 
gereau into Gerona, and received 
command of the troops at Vich, on 
Blake being called into Andalusia. 

In May, the sea-port of Tarragona 
was besieged, taken, and sacked by 
Suchet, in a manner discreditable 
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alike to his talents as a soldier and 
his humanity asa man. During the 
horrors of that affair, which covered 
the French with infamy, Blake was 
in Valencia, having sailed for that 
province on the 16th of May, in 
search for succour; but Tarragona 
was lost, and then he assumed com- 
mand of the Murcian army, which 
was twenty-two thousand strong, and 
had remained inactive ever since 
General O’Mahy’s appointment. In 
June, 1811, the firmness and activity 
of Wellington formed a strong con- 
trast to the wavering and indolent 
demeanour of the Spanish generals, 
until Blake marched to Condado de 
Niebla, on concerting a movement 
down the right bank of the Guadiana 
with the British general, who deli- 
vered to him the pontons lately used 
at Badajoz. He marched on the 
18th ; crossed the Guadiana on the 
22nd, at the ancient town of Mertola, 
where the stream first becomes navi- 
gable ; but halted at Castillegos on 
the 30th, and sent his siege train to 
Ayamonte by water. Then, instead 
of moving his whole force directly on 
the great city of Seville, he sent only 
a small column of cavalry, under the 
gallant Conde de Peune Villamur, in 
that direction; and, unfortunately, 
consumed two entire days in besieging 
the Castle of Niebla—a small fortress, 
which gave the title of Count to the 
eldest son of the Duke of Medina, 
and was garrisoned by three hundred 
Swiss, who had deserted from the 
Spanish army at the commencement 
of the war, and whom he was most 
anxious to capture and punish. The 
absence of his siege train rendered 
the attack futile, and Soult, on hear- 
ing of it, sent a detachment from 
Monasterio to relieve the Swiss, who 
defended themselves with great va- 
lour, while General Conraux crossed 
the mountains by the Aracena road, 
to cut off all communication between 
Blake and his artillery at Ayamonte. 
Thus he was compelled to abandon 
the siege, and by a precipitate march 
reach a ponton bridge which was 
thrown across the stream for him by 
Colonel Austin at San Lucar de Gua- 
diana, from whence he took shelter 
in Portugal. 

Still indefatigable, he projected an 
assault upon San Lucar de Barameda ; 
but the sudden appearance of Soult’s 
advanced guard disconcerted his 
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troops, who retreated to Ayamonte, 
and from thence to the Isle of Came- 
las, where a Spanish frigate and three 
hundred transports fortunately arrived 
in time to afford him the means of 
escape. Early in July, he embarked 
all his troops, and sailed to Cadiz, as 
the French had reinforced San Lucar 
and taken possession of Ayamonte. 

Landing at Almeria, Blake formed 
a junction with Freire, and proposed 
to invest Granada; but deeming it 
nec first to visit Valencia, 
where the factious Marquis del Pa- 
lacio was acting most unwisely, he 
left his army, now twenty-seven thou- 
sand strong, under Freire, and before 
he could return it had utterly dis- 
persed ! 

After the rout of the Murcians at 
Baza in Granada, he rallied the fugi- 
tives, and in virtue of his authority as 
Regent assumed the chief direction 
of the war in Valencia, where his 
noble efforts were nearly rendered 
futile by the villainy of Palacio’s fac- 
tion, who opposed him and endea- 
voured to detach the soldiers and 
people from his authority, and pro- 
posed to inundate the plains that lie 
round the black marble mountain of 
Murviedro ; but on Suchet invading 
the province, Blake concentrated his 
ill-armed and undisciplined but brave 
horde of as tomeet him. Ex- 
clusive of five thousand infantry and 
seven hundred Murcian horsemen, 
under O’Mahy, at Cuenca, and two 
thousand men under Bassecour at 
Riguena, in September, he had 
ary thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse; but, as a foreigner by 
name and race, he was unpopular 
both in Murcia and Valencia, “and 
the regency of which he formed a 
mart was tottering,” adds General 
Napier, in the 4th volume of his His- 
tory. “The Cortes had quashed 
O’Mahy’s command of the Murcian 
army, and even recalled Blake him- 
self; but the order, which did not 
reach him until he was engaged with 
Suchet, was not obeyed. eanwhile 
that part of the Murcian army which 
should have formed a reserve after 
O’Mahy’s division had marched for 
Cuenga, fell into the test disorder ; 
above eight thousand men deserted in 
a few weeks, and those who remained 
were exceedingly dispirited.” 

Suchet’s army entered in three co- 
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masked Pensicola, invested Oropesa, 
and skirmished at Almansora, where 
a few French, by bravely routing a 
great body of Spaniards, made Blake 
doubt seriously the firmness of his 
troops; and thus leaving four thou- 
oa men under O’Donnel at Segorbe, 
he retired beyond the Guadalquiver, 
leaving Valencia in confusion. Suchet 
then invested the town of Saguntum, 
and again turning all his attention to 
destroy Blake, after much manceuver- 
ing they fought their disastrous battle 
of the 25th October, 1811. 

On the level and fertile plain which 
lies between Murviedro and Valencia, 
and is intersected by torrents and 
ravines, fringed by olive trees, Suchet 
drew out his lines of battle before the 
ramparts of Saguntum, when Blake 
was defeated, with the loss of five 
thousand men; and on the Emperor 
Napoleon reinforcing Suchet with fif- 
teen thousand men, under General 
Reille (a Reilly of Irish parentage), 
the position of Blake and his Andalu- 
sians became more than ever des- 
perate. 

He had now fought five pitched 
battles as a general, and had under 
his command twenty-two thousand 
foot and three thousand horse. In 
November, Suchet advanced towards 
the Guadalquiver with a force di- 
minished to eighteen thousand men 
by garrisons and detachments. 
Though Blake had destroyed two of 
the bridges, and manned the houses, 
and was in hourly expectation of a 
general rising of the Valencians, the 
French fearlessly stormed his de- 
fences, crossed the river, menaced his 
front, and harassed his rear, until he 
was compelled to form an intrenched 
camp five miles in extent, enclosing 
the city of Valencia and three of its 
suburbs. <A twelve-feet ditch sur- 
rounded this camp, the slope of which 
was so high as to require ladders. 

The battle of Valencia, fought in De- 
cember, 1811, followed. O’Mahy was 
defeated, and fied to Alcira, leaving 
Blake blocked up in the fortified 
camp with eighteen thousand men in 
want of provisions, while the French 
were well and freely supplied by the 
Valencians, who, as Blake reports, 
““were a bad people.” On the 2nd 
December he made a bold effort to 
break through Suchet’s lines, and sal- 
lied out at the head of ten thousand 
men ; but was repulsed, and Suchet 
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pushed more vigorously than ever 
the siege of the city, knowing well 
that it was impossible for Blake to 
remain long in a camp which included 
astarving population of fifty thousand 
souls. The fire of sixty great guns 
drove Blake into the city, abandoning 
his camp on the 5th December to the 
foe, who found in it eighty pieces of 
cannon. In the evening Suchet sum- 
moned Valencia; but Blake declined 
to yield. Then skirmishes, assaults, 
and bombarding continued till the 
9th, when the citizens were on the 
point of insurging against Blake, and 
insisted that he should surrender. 
He complained bitterly of their 
cowardice, and required leave to 
march with his soldiers to Alicant, 
with their baggage, colours, and only 
four pieces of cannon. 

These terms were refused him. 

The Valencians opened their gates, 
and the brave but unfortunate Blake 
was compelled to surrender his sword, 
and march out at the head of twenty- 
two generals, eight hundred and nine- 
ty-three other officers, and eighteen 
thousand men, as prisoners of war ; 
leaving in the hands of the enemy 
eighty stand of colours, two thousand 
horses, three hundred and ninety 
pieces of cannon, forty thousand stand 
of arms, one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds of powder, and p one 
millions of ball cartridges, with a vast 
store of other warlike munition. 

After the fall of Valencia, he had 
no opportunity of achieving any- 
thing of importance; and in May, 
1812, the Regent Charles O'Donnel, 
Conde de Abispal, bestowed the com- 
mand of the Valencian forces upon 
his own brother Joseph, who rallied 
at Alicant the remains of Blake’s 
army, four thousand of whom escaped 
from Suchet’s guards. 

For his last important capture, 
Suchet was created Duke of Albufera ; 
and poor Blake, as a prisoner of war 
too important to be exchanged, was 
ordered inte France with his two 
aids-de-camp. 

Our space has allowed us to give 
but a brief outline of the career, ser- 
vices, and struggles of Blake, whose 
popularity, by a combination of cir- 
cumstances over which he had no 
control, was almost destroyed for ever 
in the country of his adoption. 

He was accompanied to the Spanish 
frontier by the adjutant-general, 
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Floreston Pipi, who was then sent to 
Naples. On entering France he was 
sent to Paris, and from thence to the 
strong Chateau de Vincennes, where 
he remained a close prisoner until tlie 
fall of the Imperial Government ; but 
this captivity did not prevent the 
Cortes from appointing him a Coun- 
sellor of State when naming the re- 
gency. The triumph of the allies 
having broken his fetters in 1814, 
after receiving many marks of favour 
from the Emperor Alexander, he re- 
turned into Spain under the ministry 
of Ballasteros, and was appointed 
Director-General of the Corps of En- 
gineers. He occupied this hohaie: 
ble post until the revolution of 1820, 
when, in exchange, he received a seat 
in the Council of State. When war 
was threatened between France and 
Spain in 1823, he was appointed, on 
the 7th February, one of the commit- 
tee of five generals who were ordered 
to concert measures for defending the 
kingdom. In the French army which 
entered Spain in that year, under the 
Marquis of Lauriston (an officer of 
Scottish parentage), we find two 
lieutenant-generals of Jrish de- 
scent—Count Bourke and Viscount 
O’Donoughue ; the Duke of Angou- 
léme was General-in-Chief, and to 
him, the Duke of Berwick and Alba, 
a Spanish grandee of the Stuart blood, 
gave his adherence. The restoration 
caused by the French intervention 
under the Marshal Lauriston was 
fatal to Blake ; for being suspected by 
the royalists of constitutional princi- 
ples, he was only able to avoid prose- 
cution by great care and solicitude : 
but his career was drawing to a close, 
as he died at Valladolid in 1827, re- 
gretted by all the Spanish army, and 
eulogised by the people in their songs 
and stories of “the War of Inde- 
pendence.” 

The military men who had borne 
arms under him, says a French writer, 
recognised and admitted his positive 
talent, his great knowledge and per- 
spicacité of tactiques ; but agreed that 
he failed in two essential points—the 
prompt cowp @eil which decides at 
once the fortune of a battle, and that 
art of manner by which it is neces- 
sary to excite the enthusiasm of the 
soldier. 

A distinguished branch of the old 
Celtic sept of O’Donnel has borne a 
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prominent part in the Spanish annals 
during the last fifty years; but so 
early as the days of Philip of Anjou 
and Charles of Spain, we find an 
O'Donnel fighting in the ranks of 
their armies. 

Soon after the accession of James 
VI. to the English throne, he was en- 
gaged in the last struggle of the 
Crown against the houses of O’Don- 
neland O’Neil. An earldom was be- 
stowed as a peace-offering upon the 
chief of the first ; but his plots against 
the king soon deprived him of it : his 
estates were seized, an English colony 
ee in the land of his tribe, and 

e fled to the court of Spain, between 
which and the Irish there had been a 
close connection during the animosity 
of Philip IT. and Elizabeth. He was 
welcomed with all the honours of a 
Castilian grandee, and attained a high 
rank under King Charles. Eighty 
years after this we find hisdescendant, 
Baldearg O'Donnel, still remembering 
the days when the chiefs, or petty 
princes of his race, were solemnly in- 
augurated as the successors of St. 
Columba on the Rock of Kilmacrenan. 
He resigned his commission in the 
service of Philip V., of whom he 
begged permission to join the Irish, 
then in arms against William of 
Orange. Philip refused, but the 
O'Donnel fied by a route so circuitous 
that he visited Turkey, and after en- 
during many privations, landed at 
Kinsalein 1690, where seven thousand 
armed Ulster-men hailed him with 
joy, as the Red O’ Donnel of an ancient 
Celtic prophecy. 

From Baldearg O’Donnel is de- 
scended General Count O’Donnel, who 
commauded the army of Maria The- 
resa on the fall of Count Lacy at the 
great battle of Toorgau in 1761 ;* and 
also General O’Donnel, Vice-Gover- 
nor of Lombardy, who was attacked 
by the Milanese during the Austrian 
revolution of 1848, when his palace 
was stormed and himself taken pri- 
soner. 

Of this ancient Celtic family there 
are now four general officers of the 
highest rank in the service of Great 
Britain, Spain, Austria, and America ; 
but of these the most distinguished 
is Leopold O'Donnel, Conde de Lu- 
cena and Marshal in the service of 
Donna Isabella II. 
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The four O’Donnels, Henry, Char- 
les, Joseph, and Alexander, who at- 
tained such distinction inSpain during 
the Peninsular war, were the sons of 
Irish gentlemen who emigrated to 
that country during the latter end of 
the last century ; and of their services 
and honours our limits will allow but 
a brief outline ; while General Sars- 
field, Colonel O’Ronan, A.D.C. to 
the Marquis de Campo Verde, or 
such partizan soldiers as Mac Donel, 
the unfortunate Guerilla chief who 
fell in action, Captain Flinter the 
Christino, or General O’Doyle and his 
brother, a captain, who were taken 
prisoners at the last battle of Vittoria, 
and shot in cold blood by Zumalacar- 
regui, can only be indicated here by 
name, 

CHARLES (afterwards) Count O’ Don- 
NEL, first became known to history in 
1810, when commanding at Albu- 
querque, from whence, on the 14th 
March, he made a vigorous attempt 
to surprise General Fay, but was 
driven into Casceres. Marching to- 
wards the ancient city of Merida on 
the 2nd April, he drove back General 
Regnier and made an attempt to sur- 
= Truxillo (the birth-place of 

izarro), which is situated on a moun- 
tain. Here he was repulsed, and 
with difficulty effected a retreat to 
Albuquerque ; but three months after 
we find him at Truxillo again, co- 
operating with Don Carlos de Espana, 
with whom he cut off the French at 
Rio Monte. In May he had lent 
two thousand infantry and two 
hundred cannoneers to Blake, to 
enable that officer to conduct the 
siege of Tarragona, receiving in re- 
tarn from Captain Codrington two 
thousand British muskets to equip a 
new levy. He allowed four thousand 
of his best Valencians to embark with 
Miranda to fight at Tarragona, but 
not until he received a pledge that the 
British would bring back all who sur- 
vived the siege. 

Charles served long with Blake, 
and was in most of the battles we 
have just recounted ; thus, to rehearse 
his earlier services would be to enu- 
merate those of Blake a second time. 

In September, 1811, when the 
latter was forced to retire beyond the 
Guadalaviar, he left Charles O’Don- 
nel with four thousand men on the 


* See our Number for March, 1855. 
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side of Segorbe ; and on investing Sa- 
guntum in October, he sent him with 
Villa Campo’s division and San Juan’s 
cavalry to Betera. There O’Donnel 
was attacked by Harispe, though well 
»osted in rear of a canal, and having 
iis centre protected by a chapel anc 
some houses; but the French advanced 
with such fury, that the Spaniards 
were swept away by the first fire. 

In the war of 1823, General O’Don- 
nel commanded a corps of royalists, 
which were destroyed by the troops 
of Torrijos, the constitutionalist; and 
soon after, his wife, the Condesa de 
O'Donnel, had a narrow escape from 
a party of the Empecinado, who were 
sent to Valladolid to take her pri- 
soner, but were repulsed by the troops 
of the Marshal Duke of Reggio. 

Charles O’Donnel was now Captain- 
General of Old Castile, and as such, 
in the month of August, he summoned 
and took from its insurgent garrison, 
under General Jalon, the citadel of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. By the convention 


between them, it appears that the 
governor of the fortress undertook to 
obey any orders he men receive di- 


rect from the king; but displayed 
great distrust of the royalists and 
their Irish commander. After this, 
the latter marched into Estremadura, 
everywhere crushing the constitu- 
tionalists and enforcing the supremacy 
of the King. In August his woe d 
quarters were at Salamanca, and in 
October at Algesiras. This war, in 
which the absolute power of Ferdi- 
nand was fatally enforced by the 
bayonets of France under Marshal 
Lauriston, the Duke of Reggio, and 
others, soon ended; but though 
smothered for a time, the restless 
spirit of the Spaniards soon again 
broke forth into a flame, and most 
fatally for the house of O'Donnel, as 
shall be shown in the sequel. 

JoserH O’DonneEL, who had been 
serving with his brothers against the 
common enemy, was appointed by the 
regent, the Conde de Abispal, to suc- 
ceed Blake in command of the Mur- 
cians and Valencians in May, 1812. 
He collected the remains of these two 
armies, remodelled them with great 
energy, raised new levies, and during 
the illness of Marshal Suchet mus- 
tered fourteen thousand men in the 
neighbourhood of Alicant. 

These operations, with others in 
Catalonia, brought on the battle of 
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Castalla in July, when, with six thou- 
sand foot, seven hundred horse, and 
eight guns, he fought General Harispe 
on the mountains ; but on the rough 
perry and a narrow bridge near 
siar, the Spanish infantry were 
borne down by the weight and fury 
of the French cuirassiers, and forced 
to retreat, leaving three thousand 
slain on the field. O’Donnel, who 
had made incredible exertions to gain 
the day, and had fired two pieces of 
cannon at the bridge with his own 
hands, attributed his defeat to the 
disobedience and inability of San 
Estevan, who commanded his cavalry, 
and who, by holding that force aloof, 
took no share in the battle. Pursued 
by the French cuirassiers, Joseph 
fled by the Jumella road, and reached 
the city of Murcia, where he was 
joined by General Maitland’s arma- 
ment from Sicily, and thus saved 
from destruction; but he unwisely 
required that officer to abstain from 
all requisitions for forage and rations 
from the neighbouring country. Mait- 
land assented, and immediately sank 
under the unnecessary difficulties thus 
created. In August, when O’Donnel 
was at Yecla with six thousand men, 
the Cortes passed a severe censure 
we him for his conduct at the battle 
of Castalla ; so severe, indeed, that 
his brother, the Conde de Abispal, a 
pees and haughty soldier, resigned 
nis high command during the cam- 
paign which ended in Wellington’s 
retreat from Burgos, and then the 
weakness of the Spanish government 
became more than ever apparent. 

On the 6th of December, when at 
Malaga, Joseph wrote a long letter to 
General Donkin, concerning the 
malheur at Castalla, in which we find 
his knowledge of English so imperfect 
that he was obliged, after a dozen of 
lines, to adopt and end it in French ; 
and after this unfortunate defeat we 
hear no more of him, 

ALEXANDER O’Downet, the third 
brother, was colonel of a regiment of 
Spanish infantry, and served with it 
in the Danish Isles under Romana. 
Attacked there by overwhelming 
numbers, they effected their escape in 
1808 ; but on being made captives at 
Espinosa, they entered the French 
ranks to the number of four thousand 
five hundred, and served in Napo- 
leon’s continental war, until they 
were all taken prisoners by the Rus- 
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sians on the retreat from Moscow, 
when they were brought back to 
= in British ships, under the care 
of Captain Hill of the Royal Navy. 
One of the Spanish corps which re- 
turned after this strange career of 
military service was the regiment of 
Don Alexander O’Donnel, which had 
been fully equipped by the re aad 
Alexander'in 1812, and for which the 
daughter of General Betancourt em- 
broidered a pair of colours. It was 
styled the Imperial Alexander = 
ment, and under O'Donnel di 

tinguished itself in the national 
cause till after the disasters of 1823. 

Henry O’DonneEt, Conde de Abis- 
pal, who, like his brother, had been 
serving with success aud distinction 
in the battles of the Peninsula, was a 
brave, reckless, and determined sol- 
dier, possessed of military talents of 
a very high order, together with a 
heedlessness of his own life and of 
the lives of others. Passing, with 
honour to himself, through all the 
subaltern ranks, he was a colonel of 
Spanish infantry in 1809, when Blake 
ordered him to command in the at- 
tack upon Sanham’s posts near Bru- 
nola, where, on the 3lst August, he 
had the mortification of seeing the 
place retaken, after he had carried it 
at the point of the bayonet. 

On the 26th September, as related 
in the memoir of Blake, he led the 
advanced guard in the brilliant at- 
tempt to relieve Gerona. On the 
13th October he broke out of the city, 
sword in hand, hewed a passage 
through the French blockade, and, 
falling on Sanham’s quarters sabre @ 
la main, forced that general to fly in 
his shirt, and successfully achieved 
one of the most daring enterprises of 
that memorable siege. In 1810, on 
succeeding Blake in command of the 
Catalonians—an appointment be- 
stowed by the provincial Junta, who 
heard of his high reputation—he at- 
tacked Marshal Augereau with great 
fury, and drove him into Gerona. He 
took up a position at Vich, but on the 
approach of the French retired to the 
Col de Sespina, where he led a charge 
so fierce and decisive, that Sanham’s 
battalions were hurled from the hills 
in confusion upon the plain. March- 
ing to Mauresa, he summoned the 
Miguelets from Lerida to his colours. 
These were a species of banditti who 
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infested the mountains, and were 
armed with pistols, daggers, and 
blunderbusses. With twelve thou- 
sand men, Henry O’Donnel took up a 
yosition at Maya in February, and 
1arrassed the French before Vich, 
where he fought and lost a severe 
battle, and was forced to retreat to 
the Sierras and from thence to Tar- 
ragona, leaving a fourth of his men 
dead on the field. 

O'Donnel, “whose energy, and 
military talents,” says Napier, “ were 
superior to all his predecessors,” now 
sent Caro with six thousand men 
against the French at Villa Franca, 
where unfortunately they were all 
killed or captured; and _ being 
wounded, he was compelled for a time 
to resign the command to General 
Gasca. 

On the 6th April, he harrassed the 
French, then retreating from Tarra- 
gona towards Barcelona; and after 
retiring from Vich with an army dis- 
comfited by only five thousand 
Frenchmen, with these same dis- 
comfited men he baftled Augereau, 
who led twenty thousand bayonets ; 
forced him to abandon Lower Cata- 
lonia, and to retreat in disgrace to 
Gerona, where Marshal Mac Donald, 
a Scotsman, was sent by Napoleon to 
succeed him. During the investment 
of Hostalrie by the French, Henry 
O’Donnel collected many convoys for 
its relief ; he attacked the blockade 
at several points with the Miguelets, 
and particularly distinguished himself 
in a noble and dashing attempt to 
relieve the brave Julian Estrada on 
the night of the 12th May, when this 
strong citadel fell. During the siege 
of Lerida by Suchet, O'Donnel col- 
lected two divisions of four thousand 
each ; with these and six hundred 
cavalry, he skilfully passed the defile 
of Momblanch, and fought the con- 
test of Margalef, where his troops 
were defeated ; but he rallied, and led 
them again upon the columns of the 
Duc d’Albufera. The struggle was 
terrible ; but he was forced to retreat 
through the passes, leaving one gene- 
ral, eight colonels, five thousand men, 
and three guns in the hands of the 
foe. His force was now one thousand 
four hundred strong, well supplied by 
the active Miguelets; and by the 
bravery of his soldiers and his own 
unwearying zeal he long prevented 
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the siege of Tortoza, and found full 
employment for the enemy during the 
remainder of the year. 

“ After the battle of Margalef, 
Henry O’Donnel reunited his forces, 
and being of a stern, unyielding dis- 
position, not only repressed the dis- 
contents occasioned by that defeat, 
but forced the reluctant (and lawless) 
Miguelets to supply his ranks and 
submit to discipline.” Thus, in July 
he had twenty-two thousand men, 
when Marshals Mac Donald and Su- 
chet combined to crush him, and 
when Napoleon’s order to invest Tor- 
toza arrived. On this O’Donnel, after 
making a skilful feint towards Trivisa, 
suddenly threw himself with ten 
thousand into the fated city, from 
whence, upon the noon of the 3rd 
July, he fell furiously upon the 
French entrenchments, and made a 
fearful slaughter of the troops of 
Laval. After this he retired to Tar- 
ragona. Having cut off MacDonald’s 
communication with the walled city 
of Ampurias, he now conceived and 
executed the most skilful and vigorous 
plan which had yet grac the 
Spanish arms. 

Leaving Campo Verde in the val- 
ley of Aro, on the 14th he marched 
rapidly down from Casa de Silva upon 
Apasbil, where the French, under 
Swartz, were entrenched. He at- 
tacked them, slew two hundred, and, 
taking the rest, embarked them for 
Tarragona, whither he retired soon 
after, to take a little repose, being 
troubled by his last wound; yet in 
January, 1811, we find him again in 
arms, directing the movements of 
the army, and harassing Marshals 
MacDonald and Suchet, though un- 
able to ride or appear in the field ; 
and on his being created Conde de 
Abispal, he resigned the command of 
his Catalonians, three thousand in 
number, to Campo Verde, being so 
disabled by wounds that he was 
quite unable to conduct the siege of 
Tortoza. 

In October, 1812, he was appointed 
to that situation, which several Irish 
soldiers of fortune have held—Cap- 
tain-General of Andalusia,—and on 
Wellington reaching Cadiz in De- 
cember of that year, after the retreat 
from Burgos, on his making a com- 
plete reorganization of the Spanish 
forces, the First Reserve Corps was 
given to the Conde de Abispal, and 
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the Second Reserve to Lacy. Thus 
they both served in the new campaign 
which ended so gloriously on the field 
of Vittoria. After this signal victory, 
the task of reducing the forts near 
the tremendous pass of Pancorbo, 
which secured the approach to the 
Ebro, was given to the Irish Conde 
and his yeh xsnthedl to whom they 
fell partly by storm and partly by 
capitulation. 

On the 14th July, 1813, to O’Don- 
nel and his reserve of five thousand 
was permanently entrusted the im- 
portant duty of blocking up the 
French garrison in Pampeluna, now 
almost the last stronghold of Napo- 
leon in Spain. This task he con- 
ducted with great vigour, while Wel- 
lington secured the passes of the 
Pyrenees and pushed the siege of San 
Sebastian ; but on Soult forcing the 
passes on the 25th July, such an alarm 
reached Pampeluna, that the Conde 
de Abispal spiked some of his can- 
non, blew up his magazines, aban- 
doned the trenches, and but for Pic- 
ton’s victorious stand at Huarte was 
prepared to retreat. On the for- 
tunate arrival of a small Spanish 
division under Don Carlos d’Espan, 
the blockade was resumed and the 
~~ pressed with renewed vigour. 

’Donnel was posted on the right 
of Marshal Murillo at the great and 
decisive battle of Pampeluna, so ab- 
surdly and obstinately styled by the 
British the batile of the Pyrenees, from 
which it is nearly thirty miles dis- 
tant. Soult was completely over- 
thrown, and in August O’Donnel 
reinforced the seventh division in oc- 
cupying the important passes of Ex- 
hallar and Zugaramurdi. After this, 
being again troubled by old wounds, 
he fell ill and resigned his command 
for a time to Giron. In November he 
resumed it again, and occupied the 
beautiful valley of the Bastan, = 
to the invasion of France under Wel- 
lington. 

In February, 1814, he led six thou- 
sand men at the passage of the Goves, 
and was senaukio all the operations 
on the Lower Pyrenees with the 
Spaniards under the Prince of An- 
glona. He served in that victorious 
campaign which terminated at the 
blood-stained hill of Toulouse, where, 
as General Napier so pithily remarks, 
“the war terminated, and with it all 
remembrance of the veteran’s services,” 
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In the Constitutional war which 
ensued in Spain nine years after, and 
during the invasion of that country 
by monarchical France in 1823, the 
O’Donnels bore a prominent part, and 
adhered to Ferdinand Vil. The 
Conde de Abispal was appointed a 
field-marshal, with the office of Go- 
vernor and Political Chief at Madrid, 
and on the 25th March he issued a 
proclamation announcing that the 
amnesty granted by the Cortes to 
those in arms against the King was 
about to expire, and concluded by a 
brief warning to the factious and the 
constitutionalists to lay down their 
arms. On the 17th April he pub- 
lished his able orders saacaneiion 
to the militia of the capital, together 
with the following declaration of his 
political principles ;— 


Don Henry O'Donnel, Knight Grand Cross, 
gc., General of the 3rd Corps, §c. 


Having learned that some ill-disposed per- 
sons have confoynded my private opinion 
with those sacred obligations which my oath 
and duty impose upon me, and have given 
out that I am unwilling to support the Con- 
stitution of 1812 even to the last extremity, 
and until the national representation, law- 
fully constituted, should have made certain 
changes therein; I do declare that J am 
resolved to defend it, according to my oath, 
until it shall be altered by those means which 
the Constitution itself prescribes, and that I 
deem as traitors all Spaniards who, deviating 
from the path of duty traced out by law, 
shall cease to obey the same. Such were my 
sentiments when, in answer to an address 
from M. Montijo, I wrote a letter which they 
charge me with having published, and such 
will ever be my sentiments. Butmy opinion 
as an individual shall never prevent me from 
fulfilling my duty as a general and a citizen 
of Spain. 


Madrid, 17th May, 1823. 


But ere long he found the difficulty 
of reconciling his private sentiments 
and conviction with his duty to a 
king who had become the tool of 
France, Abispal proved the Talley- 
rand of Spain, and lost all favour by 
his indecision and vacillation ; for 
after receiving the Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Carlos III. from the 
hands of Ferdinand VII., he passed 
over to the Constitutionalists. From 
that day his power declined, and he 
was glad to seek shelter from the fury 
and clamour of the people at Mont- 
pelier in France, where he lived in 
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retirement and much reduced in cir- 
cumstances, 

His son, Leopold Count O’Donnel, 
remained in Spain, and had attained 
the rank of Colonel when the civil 
war broke out between the Carlists 
and Christinos, a step in which the 
children of the four ier O’Donnels 
were strongly divided, brother against 
brother, and cousin against cousin. 

Thus, on the 2nd May, 1835, when 
Quesada was attacked by Don Zuma- 
lacarregui (the Claverhouse of Spanish 
loyalty) his division would have been 
annihilated but for the timely succour 
he received from Colonel Leopold 
O’Donnel de Abispal, who unfor- 
tunately was taken prisoner by the 
Navarrese while vainly struggling to 
rally the Royal Guards. All who 
were captured were barbarously shot 
by the Carlists, and of all who 
perished none was more regretted 
than the young, handsome, and chi- 
valric O'Donnel. Though a colonel 
in the service, he was merely accom- 
panying Quesada to profit by his 
escort so far as Pampeluna, where he 
was about to celebrate his nuptials 
with a beautiful Spanish girl of high 
rank, and the heiress of an old and 
wealthy family. A noble ransom was 
offered, but Don Tomas was inexora- 
ble ! 

His father, Henry O’Donnel, then 
in his old age, died of a broken heart 
at Montpelier on hearing of his son’s 
disastrous fate. 

Colonel John O’Donnel (a cousin of 
Leopold’s) commanded the 2nd regi- 
ment of Castilian infantry, while his 
brother Charles led the insurgent 
cavalry of Don Tomas, and at the 
head of his own corps, the heavily- 
armed and ferocious lancers of Na- 
varre, performed in his twenty-fifth 
year the most brilliant feats of the 
Constitutional war. For his romantic 
victory over Lopez, in fair battle on 
one of the immense plains of Old 
Castile, he was made Knight of San 
Ferdinando. Soon after, he was mor- 
tally wounded in action near Pampe- 
luna, and as he expired in agony, he 
exclaimed :—‘‘ I wish some one would 
send a bullet through me and end 
this misery !—I have but a short time 
to live. Already four O’Donnels have 
perished in this war ; and theirblood 
has been shed on the right side as 
well as on the wrong !” 


He referred to Leopold, who was 
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shot in cold blood at Alsassua ; to his 
second brother, who lost a leg at 
Arguijas, and died under the amputa- 
tion ; to Charles, who lay on a bed of 
sickness from which he never rose ; 
and to John, who was wounded in 
battle at Mendigarra; and being 
dragged from bed by a mob at Bar- 
celona, was cruelly murdered in the 
streets and literally cut into ounce 
pieces, He and Carlos left wives 
and children in France. 

Leopold, the Conde de Lucena, and 
his brother Colonel Henry O’Donnel, 
who in the Spanish affairs of the pre- 
sent year have taken a part so pro- 
minent, are the sons of Charles O’Don- 
nel, Captain-General of Old Castile. 
The latter resided for many years at 
Valladolid, where one of his chief 
friends was John Cameron, Rector of 
the Scottish College, and where the 
Conde, his eldest son, was educated. 
Passing through all the regimental 
ranks with honour to himself, and 
acquiring the reputation of a staunch 
royalist, a stern and determined sol- 
dier, he was a general when, on the 
18th of January, 1854, Madrid was 
the scene of a species of coup d'etat. 
In July, 1843, Espartero had found it 
necessary to take strong measures 
against the Christinos, who had bom- 
barded Seville, where he was attacked 
by General Concha and forced to seek 
refuge in Britain. Returning in 1854, 
he seconded the insurrection which 
effected the overthrow of the anti- 
constitutional government of which 
Queen Christina was the head. Gene- 
rals Leopold O’Donnel and Concha 
were ordered to retire in exile to the 
Canary Isles, as leaders of the oppo- 
sition, having signed a memorial to 
Queen requiring the instant convoca- 
tion of the Cortes. Theysoon returned, 
however, and then followed the long ex- 
pected general result, when the whole 
provinces were declared under martial 
law, Saragossa was deluged by blood, 
and the government were forced to 
prepare a scheme of constitutional re- 
form, to satisfy the demands of the 
people. On the 19th July General 
O'Donnel and his former rival, Mar- 
shal Baldomero Espartero, who from 
the humble situation of a carpenter 
rose to be Regent of Spain, formed a 
ministry, which had a thousand dif- 
ficulties to encounter amid the cor- 
ruption of the court, the hostility of 
the clergy, and the fiery restlessness 
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of the Carlists. Thus before July, 
1855, Spain was again convulsed, and 
Catalonia insurged under Cabecilla 
Marsal, the Carlist chief. Espartero 
tendered his resignation to the Queen, 
who sent for the braver and firmer 
O’Donnel, then a marshal of Spain. 
He advised her to retain his rival ; 
but she replied with tears that she 
must leave Madrid, as her life was in 
danger ; and the diplomatic exertions 
of O’Donnel prevailed upon the duke 
to withdraw his resignation. By the 
2ist July Galicia was insurged ; but 
the Carlists were finally suppressed. 
The Queen, full of gratitude, heaped 
every favour on O’Donnel, and on her 
fete day opened the grand ball with 
him. 

On recovering from a serious ill- 
ness early in the present year (1856), 
Marshal O’Donnel was appointed Mi- 
nister of War for Spain ; and almost 
immediately after risings occurred in 
several of the provinces. The cry of 
the insurgents, says the Vacion, was 
Death to the rich! Persons of rank 
were seen distributing money among 
them, and many were provided with 
bottles of turpentine and other in- 
flammable liquids to fire the public 
buildings. 

O’Donnel, who inherits with his 
Irish blood the gift of oratory in no 
small degree, thus described these 
riots to the Cortes :— 


At Barcelona there have been disturbances ; 
and what caused them? Socialism! Pa- 
lencia and Burgos have been in arms. Why ? 
Ask Socialism! In Saragossa a thousand 
acts of Vandalism have been witnessed— 
thousands hurried from thence to Palencia, 
armed with musquets; but not to preach the 
Gospel! Incendiary manifestos are cireu- 
lated, and what is their character? So- 
cialist! At Valladolid men, women, and 
children emulated each other in the walk of 
horror and pillage. All these acts declare 
that there exists a truth which must be pro- 
claimed ; for subversive ideas—ideas hitherto 
unknown in Spain—prevail among our 
masses, and excite them to these deadly con- 
flicts which are contrary to that faith the 
Apostles preached of old. What we have 
now at stake is not this or that political flag, 
but the sacred ties of family and of property. 
But we shall chastise these excesses with the 
strong hand, and the instigators shall be 
visited with greater severiey than those tools 
whom they urge to battle in the streets 
against us. 


These sentiments brought on an 
altercation between him and Senor 
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Orenze, which in February led to his 
challenging the Spaniard, in face of 
the whole Cortes, to fight a duel ; buit 
their meeting was prevented by the 
authorities. In that month Napoleon 
IIL. repeatedly expressed his confi- 
dence in the spirit and energy of 
O'Donnel and the honesty and up- 
rightness of Espartero, with a hope 
that they would continue united. 

O'Donnel, a hardy soldier and 
staunch adherent of despotic princi- 
ciples, is still disposed to bear mat- 
ters with as high a hand as in 1854, 
when he revolted at the head of the 
Spanish cavalry. 

On the 14th July, Espartero again 
resigned office, and to O’Donnel was 
assigned the task of forming a new 
ministry, as Premier and President of 
the Council ; but almost immediately 
after the populace of Madrid insurged, 
O'Donnel attacked them at the head 
of the troops, who fought for a whole 
night with the insurrectionists, who 
had resolved to proclaim a republic. 
Espartero disappeared, and O’Donnel 
declared the whole kingdom in a state 
of siege, i.e. martial law. The fight- 
ing in Madrid lasted twenty-four 
hours; General Infante assembled 
fifty members of Cortes, but the 
Conde de Lucena instantly dispersed 
them, as with only one dissentient 
voice they passed a vote of want of 
confidence in his ministry ; but having 
eighteen thousand bayonets under his 
orders, he cared not a rush for their 
vote. 

General Mac Crohon commanded a 
column which held the suburbs of the 
city. The fighting was desperate near 
the Royal Palace, the Plaza Mayor and 
the Cuesta de San Domingo. Puche- 
ta, the fierce bull-fighter, led the arm- 
ed socialists. O’Donnell had thirty- 
eight officers and soldiers killed, and 
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two hundredand twenty-one wounded, 
out of thirteen battalions with sixty- 
nine pieces of cannon, who fought the 
revolted and disaffected of the Na- 
tional Guard, from whom nineteen 
thousand stand of muskets, witha 
vast quantity of warlike munition, 
weretaken. More than one thousand 
dead lay in the streets, and the hos- 
pitals were filled with the wounded 
and dying, before O’Donnell quelled 
the rebels and announced to the queen 
that Madrid was calm. 

Then Saragossa rose in arms for 
Espartero ; the people of Barcelona 
joined them, but were crushed by Ge- 
neral Zapatero, a noted Vicalnarist, 
or adherent of O’Donnel; Armero, 
Captain-General of Old Castile, over- 
awed the discontented at Valladolid 
and Rio Seco; at Girona and Jun- 
quero the fighting was desperate, but 
the socialist party were found to suc- 
cumb to the power of O’Donnel, to 
enforce whose authority a French 
army of occupation is now gathering 
on the Pyrenees, and threatening, as 
in the days of Ferdinand VII., to en- 
ter Spain. 

Honors were showered upon his ad- 
herents ; the whole of the loyal Na- 
tional Guard were decorated at once, 
and the lace-manufacturers failed to 
meet the demand for epaulettes. 
Grand crosses and batons were strew- 
ed among the ladies of the Vicalna- 
rists ; Colonel Henry O'Donnel, the 
Conde’s brother, was gazetted major- 
general ; MacCrohon, his second at 
the Ministry of War, was appointed 
lieutenant-general, and the highest 
favors were bestowed upon his friends 
and brother soldiers, Concha, Messina, 
and Ross de Olano. His power 
seems principally established now at 
Madrid ; but how long it may be so, 
time alone can tell. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


THR DARRAGH ABANDONED, 


The oak waves wide on the sunny lea ; 
The stream leaps bright through its glancing channel ; 
On the breezy hill the stag bounds free: — 
And such tert thou, Mac Rennell, 
But the oak is cleft, and its leaves are shed; 
Where the stream once ran, springs the weed and the fennel ; 
The stag lies hurt on his heathery bed : 
And such art thou, Mac* Rennell. 


As there are few sensations which 
convey more happiness then that of 
waking up after a dream of vivid pain 
and finding the certainty of joyaround 
you; so there is nothing more dread- 
ful then the recovery from unconsci- 
ness to a full sense of the reality of 
present misery ; and such was my lot 
as I slowly regained my senses in the 
Haupt Strasse of Heidelberg, and 
found myself supported by the arm of 
Lord Ellersly, who had chanced to 
_ that way, and had seen me fall. 
fe took me at once to to his lodgings, 
and when I told him of the news I had 
heard, I had his warmest, yet most de- 
licate sympathy in my sorrow. It was 
violent at first, but subsided soon to a 
calm melancholy ; and the one great 
wish of my heart now was to see the 
beloved face of my uncle before the 
grave closed over it for ever. So af- 
ter settling some little business connec- 
ted with my lodging, I was enabled to 
leave Heidelberg in four hours after 
my receipt of Kildoon’s letter. At pre- 
sent I could have performed the jour- 
ney by rail and Rhine in three or four 
days, but steam power in its locomo- 
tive application had not yet appeared 
to bless the traveller, and I had to 
post the whole journey; which I did, 
resting not day or night till I found 
myself on board the Antwerp packet 
which was to land me at the Tower of 
London stairs, wind and weather per- 
miiting, in twenty-four hours. 

On the deck of the boat, when float- 
ing down the tide of “the lazy 
Scheldt,” I read and re-read Kildoon’s 
letter, which ran thus :— 


From ‘* a Legend of Leitrim.” 


My dear cousin Walter, 

You are doubtless prepared by my 
previous lettter on the subject [I had 
not received one] for the melancholy 
tidings I have now to communicate, 
namely, the death of our dear uncle ; 
he was just one fortnight ill, but never 
spoke after his first attack. C. who 
came down from Dublin express, said 
it was a hopeless case from the first, 
and he expired without a struggle on 
the morning of the 14th. We will de- 
lay the funeral as long as possible to 
give you time to reach this, but we 
suppose you are already far forward 
on your homeward journey, as I wrote 
to you every second day since the at- 
tack took place, and cannot account for 
your silence, but will forward this at 
all events on the chance of finding 

ou, 

In haste, believe me to remain 

Ever your affectionate cousin 
G. N. Kinpoor. 

P.S.—I need not to you, who knew 
me so well, expatiate on the profun- 
dity of my sorrow for our beloved de- 
funct relative—but the Lord’s will be 
done, and we must submit as becometh 
christians.—G. N. K. 


This letter puzzled and distressed 
me as much as its postscript disgusted 
and angered me. Not only had I 
never heard from home of my uncle’s 
illness, but for fourteen days previous 
to his attack I had not received any 
letter from the Darragh. I now bit- 
terly accused myself for ever leaving 
home, blaming the motive which had 
produced my exile, which was a boy- 
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ish fancy for one whom I now verily 
believed to be utterly regardless of 
me and of my feelings; and that, 
which continued coldness on her part 
had begun, grief for my uncle now 
consummated, and I felt that I no 
longer loved Miss Cardonald. The 
lighter sentiment was nowengulphed, 
and had disappeared in the passion of 
the deeper feeling, as the mists of the 
evening melt away from sight amidst 
the darknessof the approaching night. 
My brain was dry and dizzy—partly 
because of acute sorrow, for I had 
not shed one tear since I left Heidel- 
berg; and partly because I had not 
had one hour’s consecutive sleep, or 
taken off my clothes, since I com- 
menced my journey. After many 
delays, I reached Dublin at last ; and 
found at my hotel a letter from 
McClintock, full of honest sorrow, 
which he said was enhanced by the 
impossibility of his coming over to 
Dublin at present, as his ‘Congas 
disease required his peculiar care— 
being then at a crisis. ‘“ But,” said 
he “‘all business matters are so regu- 
lar and square, that you will not need 
me.” He concluded by saying that 
he had written to an eminent solicitor 
in Dublin, and asked him to go down 
and meet me at the Darragh in case 
there should be any necessity for pro- 
fessional advice. 

That night I took an inside seat in 
the Galway mail; my companions 
were my own sad thoughts, and a 
gentleman who introduced himself to 
me as M‘Clintock’s friend. I was 
glad to see him, but as I was averse 
to talking, he soon fell asleep, while 
I continued wakeful all night ; and I 
recollect perfectly contemplating his 
head and countenance, on which care 
never seemed to have drawn a line, or 
ill temper planted a wrinkle, as he 
slumbered heavily before me on the 
opposite cushion. The sun had risen 

1 on fire, and the whole landscape, 
flat and stony, through which the 
coach was running, was bathed in a 
flood of pink and crimson light. To 
me it had a painful effect ; my head 
seemed hotter and my eyes more dry, 
and these vivid and fiery tints seemed 
to increase the pulsation at my wrist 
and the throb of my beating temples. 

At A. we left the mail, and my 
companion having kindly offered to 
rocure a carriage at the hotel, and 
ollow me as soon as possible, I set 
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out, walking slowly on the road which 
led to Ballytrasnagh ; for I could not 
yet bear the contact of vulgar sympa- 
thy, howeverkindly meant, and I knew 
the whole country were cognizant 
of my uncle’s death. So I sauntered 
on musingly, and after walking about 
three miles, a carriage and four 
horses overtook me, in which was Mr. 
Blakely and our luggage, and we pro- 
ceeded together insilence. I found I 
had wronged the man, for several 
times I caught him looking at me 
with an expression of sympathy in 
his benevolent eyes. 

One question I dared not ask him, 
honeh t felt certain he had been put 
in a position to answer it by the 
information he had received at the 
inn where he had hired the carriage. 
At length he said, after clearing his 
throat several times, as if for a great 
effort, ‘Mr. Nugent, you ought to 
know that the funeral of General 
Nugent took place four days ago ; it 
appears that every delay was made in 
the hope of your arrival, but it could 
be deferred no longer, and not hear- 
ing from you—{for, true it was, I had 
never answered Gilbert’s letter] they 
were necessitated to perform the last 
sad duty without you.” I answered 
nought—but pressed my kind com- 
panion’s hand, and pulling my hat 
down upon my brows, I wept long 
and bitterly in a corner of the car- 
riage. We reached the Darragh at 
sundown, and I was received by my 
cousin with a show of much affection. 
Grief or some other ion had been 
busy with him, for he was haggard, 
his face green and vivid, and he looked 
almost as if he had been stricken with 
sudden old age. As I alighted, he 
stood on the broad steps. Just in the 
very spot and on the same flag where 
HE had so often before received and 
welcomed me—HE, with his princely 
figure, and radiant smile, and cordial 
grasp, and glancing eagle eye—now 
thisman, this Kildoon stood, looking I 
thought so mean and craven. The 
servants were weeping around in the 
hall ; the corporal ill in his bed, worn 
out with grief and fatigue ; my cousin, 
who was drest in elaborate mourning, 
offered me refreshment in the parlour, 
but I went to my dressing room, 
where poor Margaret Joyce and my 
nurse brought me coffee, and my ser- 
vant got me a bath, and, getting into 
bed, Islept soon and very soundly, 
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The next morning Mr. Blakely came 
to my room early; he had been to 
Ballytrasnagh, and brought back with 
him the copy of my uncle’s will, actin 
under M‘Clintock’s direction. He tok 
mealso, that Mr. Kildoon had sent me 
a request that I would be present at 
the opening and reading of the general’s 
will, to which I consented, though I 
saw no reason for such a ceremony. 

On descending to the parlour, I 
was astonished to find a larger 
assembly convened than I considered 
legally necessary for the occasion, or 
personally delicate to myself. My 
cousin was there, and I thought he 
resembled an exhumed corpse more 
than a living creature ; Mr. Blakely, 
looking heavy and benevolent ; and a 
Mr. C. akeen and well practised 
lawyer, who was Mr, Kildoon’s man 
of business ; the Scotch stewardand all 
the upper servants. On the table lay 
some parchments, I advanced, and 
sat down in a chair which appeared 
to be laid for me; my cousin then 
rose, and in a very husky and nerv- 
ous voice said, that, as the late gene- 
ral’s agent and near kinsman, he 
would now take upon him to make 
his testamentary nee known 
to his nephew Mr. Walter Nugent 
here present, as also to his friends 
and domestics assembled together. 
*‘And in so doing, I believe,” con- 
tinued Gilbert, “ I am acting in strict 
and usual routine. May uest 
then that the gentleman who is here 
as a locum tenens for Mr. McClintock, 
be requested to read the will?” I 
thought all this extremely presuming 
and officious on the part of Gilbert, 
but I set it down as some necessary 
form which must be gone through, 
and so I held my peace. Mr. Blakely 
then read my uncle’s will, constituting 
me the sole heir of all his property, 
with a large land provision for my 
cousin, very handsome legacies to Mr. 
Dalwood and McClintock; a life 
annuity to my nurse, who was weep- 
ing at a window ; three shillings and 
sixpence a-day to the corporal for his 
natural life; and remembrances in 
money to all the old servants and 
retainers. This will was_ signed, 
sealed, and witnessed by Montfort, 
by the village doctor, and by Mr. 
Denis Malony, and bore date the very 
month after Madeline’s death, and it 
was pronounced by all the legal gen- 
tlemen to be perfectly correct in all 
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its parts and points, I scarce heeded 
it at the moment. The assignment 
of much wealth and Pee telnet 
accession of rank and station devolv- 
ing on one so young as I—for I had 
only just fulfilled my twenty-first 
year—failed to exalt or to excite me. 
Grief for my dear uncle was then the 
regnant passion in my breast, and oh ! 
how truly could I have said with him 
of old, 


‘* My heart isin the coffin there with Czsar ;” 


and deeply musing on my sorrow, I 
was unheeding the scene around me, 
when an exclamation of wonder from 
Mr. Blakely’s lips started and arous- 
ed me; and I saw that Mr. C. was 
proceeding to open a second parch- 
ment, which he announced as having 
been found that morning in the late 
yey bureau,along withthe will we 
1ad just heard read. This new docu- 
ment, he said, “ appears to be another 
will, and of a much more recent date 
than the former instrument, which it 
virtually cancels ; for in thzs will the 
late General revokes all his former 
testamentary acts, and bequeaths the 
whole of his property unreservedly 
“to his dear sister’s son, Gilbert 
Nugent Kildoon, his heirs, &c., &c., 
with liberty to bear the name and 
arms of Nugent, &c., &c., and with a 
life annuity chargeable on the estate 
of £300 a year to his other nephew 
Walter Basset Nugent, if agreeable 
to the said Gilbert ; and legacies of 
twenty pounds to each of the servants, 
&e., Ke. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” continued the 
lawyer, “ I have read this will, which 
is short, and I think written by the 
testator himself, Almericus Nugent, 
Lieutenant-General and Colonel of 

Hussars, signed thus in this 
instrument, and sealed with his pro- 
per seal, and I beg leave to say that 
this is the instrument on which the 
property of General Nugent is dis- 

sable, and not the former paper 
which Mr. Blakely read to us. 

At the announcement of this 
astounding intelligence, an exclama- 
tion of combined wonder, anger, and 
sorrow broke murmuringly from all 
around—save three individuals who 
were mute, viz., the lawyer, who was 
full of himself, his client, and his case 
—Kildoon, who stood on the hearth- 
rug all jaundiced, excited, and livid— 
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and myself. I never could recall, so 
as to accurately define, the feelings 
which then swept through my brain 
and over my heart like waves from a 
sea of fire; but I do recollect, that 
above all these contending tides my 
soul was given strength to sit in a 
calm but stern atmosphere and posi- 
tion; and I remember that all were 
silent, as, bending a fixed and search- 
ing regard on Gilbert’s haggard face. 
I said, “‘ Cousin, I charge you before 
God, and by Ais memory, which is 
wronged a slandered by this docu- 
ment, that you tell me how this thing 
was brought about, and what part 
you have played in producing such a 
change in my uncle’s mind to me?” 
And I recollect my cousin staring at 
me all wild and mute, till suddenly 
rushing to a side table where lay the 
large family Bible, he seized it with 
both his shaking hands, and placing 
it before me where I sat, he lifted his 
bloodshot eyes to heaven, and striking 
the Bible as he spoke, he shouted out, 
“*T swear on this book, and by this 
book, and by um who wrote this 
book, that till this last hour I never 
set my eyes on this will of my uncle’s, 
nor knew its contents ; and this com- 
pany will pardon the agitation which 
my cousin’s unjust suspicions have 
alone called up.” He then sank into 
a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, overpowered by his emotions. 

Mr. C. here handed me the will, 
and asked me to read it, and to say 
was it in General Nugent's hand- 
writing. I took it, and perused it 
slowly, word by word, from beginning 
to end, and while so doing you might 
have heard a pin drop in the apart- 
ment. There was no sound but the 
quick deep breathings of Gilbert. I 
say, I read this paper slowly, line by 
line, and word by word, from top to 
bottom ; nay—I took it into the light, 
and at the window again read it, 
twice over, with eager scrutiny, and a 
painfully exact examination—and I 
did then plainly see indeed that 
it was in my uncle’s handwriting, and 
bore his peculiar signature. Nay, 
that it even hada secret cipher, which 
I am sure no man knew but him and 
me; and that it was sealed with an 
impression of the head of Philip of 
Macedon, which was deeply and beau- 
tifully cut on a cornelian ring he had 
purchased at Venice, and which, 
owing to the contraction of a muscle, 
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had not left his finger for many years, 
And so the settled conviction that 
arose to my mind, from all this evi- 
dence, was, that my uncle had indeed 
disinherited me, and that this was in 
truth his settled act and deed; and 
so, for the first time a dark cloud of 
something like despair began to rise 
upin my mind. I suppose my feelings 
were manifest in my countenance as 
I returned to the table, as Mr. C. said, 
“ Well, sir, am I not right in suppos- 
ing you admit this instrument as a 
proper document, and in your uncle’s 
handwriting.” I coldly answered, “I 
wish Mr. Blakely to peruse it.” He 
took it from my hand, and ran his eye 
over it, and a slight exclamation of 
satisfaction broke from his lips, “This 
Will,” he said, “‘ is mere waste paper ; 
it is not really worth a farthing, for 
it is not witnessed. Here is space for 
the names of the witnesses, and I 
perceive the same handwriting which 
appears in the paper has traced in 
pencil the initials of some three 
parties, but positively these indivi- 
duals have never subscribed with their 
own hands; and therefore I pronounce 
on my own legal responsibility, that 
this Will be set aside for essential 
informality, and that the former Will, 
constituting Mr. Walter Nugent sole 
heir, do stand.” 

“T cannot deny what you say, Mr, 
Blakely,” said C. taking the Will and 
putting his eyes down into it; “the 
Willis, [should pronounce, incomplete 
rather than informal. As far as it 
goes, and it goes a long way, it is ac- 
curately formal, and contains the com- 
plete and perfect animus of the testa- 
tor; and so the only question now is, 
whether the deliberate will, intentions, 
and dispositions of the late General 
Nugent, as expressed in this paper, 
which he meant to be a formal will, 
and which he wrote in his own hand- 
writing, signed with his own name 
and titles, and sealed with a gem seal, 
ring which I am informed has not 
left his finger for years— whether 
this will, bearing date one full month 
before the attack which caused the 
testator’s death, and which he intend- 
ed to be the full expression of his 
wishes and his mind in regard of his 
property—is to be utterly quashed 
and ignored through a mere legal flaw 
—the omission of a form which is 
virtually gone through in pencilling 
though not in the Saleen of the re- 
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quired act. Is the honorable Gene- 
ral’s intention and design, so un- 
equivocally expressed here, to be 
despised and set at naught, his wishes 
frustrated, and trodden in the mire, 
because forsooth of a mere trifle, the 
want of a scratch of a pen, probably 
produced by accident, or unavoidable 
procrastination. Forbid it honor and 
truth ; forbid it, love and respect for 
the venerated dead! Gentlemen, I 
wish you joy of your contemptible 
point of law ; you may and can use it 
successfully against my much injured 
client and his uncle’s express wishes ; 
but you will excuse me if I say that 
we have equity, true justice, and 
gentlemanly feeling all on our side.” 

All this time Gilbert sat with his 
face buried in his hands; his counsel’s 
last words were well framed and fitly 
suited to meet and warpa mind like 
mine, and to sting me into anger, and 
I proudly said,—‘‘ No man should 
couple my name with a breath of in- 
justice or dishonor ; still this is a 
great question, and not lightly or at 
once to be arranged. I acknowledge 
here openly that this paper transfer- 
ring to my cousin what my uncle has 
ever told me was to be my property 
at his death, is in General Nugent’s 
handwriting. Nay, I could swear to 
it in a court of justice. This too is 
his peculiar autograph, and his seal. 
I am willing toconcede therefore that 
this new will appears to have been his 
deliberate act——You need not take 
down my words, sir,” said I, turning 
I fear rather fiercely to the lawyer— 
“T am not likely ever to deny them. 
His deliberate act,” I continued, look- 
ing straight and steadily at Gilbert, 
“but under what wrongful influence 
I cannot say. But my mind is much 
tossed by such an unexpected occur- 
rence, which would make mean in- 
truder where I thought I should have 
been the master, and my truesorrow for 
my dear uncle has disturbed and agi- 
tated me. I desire therefore time for 
my decisiononthismatter. Saytwenty 
fourhours; whenI will meet youagain 
in this room—the r remaining in 
the care of the two legal gentlemen 
now present,” 

I gained my room greatly shaken 
and sore perplexed. Oh how I then 
longed for the cool judgment of Mont- 
fort, and his combination of keen 
sense and high honor to advise me. 
Oh! how I yearned for my lost Ma- 
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deline’s gentle sense and sweet sym- 
pathy. Oh! how I wished for McClin- 
tock’s shrewdness and knowled, 
of business. But I was by myself, 
unaided, inexperienced. I had never 
acted in any affair of this kind; and 
this stroke, I felt, would either stun 
me from its severity and suddenness, 
or start into life some wild feeling 
assuming the appearance of chivalrous 
honor ; and, acting under which, I 
~~ do something weet agg ig 
judicial to my own interests. Yet I 
felt that I must act, for I evidently 
saw that Mr. Blakely had noacumenof 
mind to stand against C. who was a 
keen and hackneyed lawyer. 
Undoubtedly the handwriting, the 
signature, the seal—a rare gem with 
a peculiar engraving, were all my 
uncle’s. Had his mind gone before 
his illness? No, This document was 
a clear one, and betrayed no signs of 
imbecility. Had his mind been 
isoned by my cousin against me? 
surely this must have been the case ; 
yet I dared not positively say so, as I 
paced my room up and down the 
whole evening, for I could not bear to 
go below to see my cousin, or meet 
these lawyers. The poor old corpo- 
ral came to me ; he was broken down 
with illness and grief. I made him 
sit down, and got him a glass of wine. 
My uncle loved him, and the meeting 
with him greatly affected me. He 
had heard all, and seemed thunder- 
struck. He said the seal ring had 
never left the general’s finger for 
eight years—that he himself had 
watched by my uncle during every 
hour of his illness till he died; that 
he then had washed the body, and 
put it in the coffin, and the ring was 
still there—in fact, buried with him. 
That his illness had been paralysis, 
stricken down in a minute with a 
total loss of speech and motion. But 
that he had daily received the visits 
of Mr. Dalwood, and was apparently 
conscious of what] that good man 
said,—yet sleeping much, but smiling 
sweetly to the last. He said that 
after my departure Mr. Kildoon was 
rpetually with the general; that 
tien rs. Cardonald and her 
daughter had left the country, (so 
they were gone—) his uncle and he 
had some high words together, but it 
was made up ; that the general wrote 
to me continually, and used to wonder 
at my silence, though he never said a 
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hard word or complained ; but the very 
morning his illness had come on, he 
had said to the corporal as he was 
dressing, “I wish my dear Walter had 
never left home.” All this only per- 
plexed me more and more, and 1 went 
to bed still undecided how I should 
act on the coming morrow, yet on the 
whole inclined to sacrifice myself 
rather than incur the possibility of a 
stain ever resting on my uncle’s me- 
mory, or my own honor. I fell into 
a fevered sleep, and had a strange 
dream. I thought I was walking by 
the Carrow water, the mountain tor- 
rent in our wood, and I saw Miss Car- 
donald approaching me ; her veil was 
over her face, and she was dressed in 
a favorite attire, which was white and 
blue. As I hastened to meet her, she 
raised the veil, and I saw the features 
of my cousin Gilbert, all blackened 
and as if charred by fire. It was a 
horrible vision, and thoroughly awoke 
me. I rose and flung up my window, 
for the morning was just breaking, 
and its light was pouring in on the 
sweet Darragh. There was the balmy 
air from the mountain mingling with 
the fresh sea breeze. There was the 
wide round lawn, belted with silent 
trees, where I had galloped a thousand 
times. There was the lark springing 
from the sod, the babble of the tor- 
rent from the wood, the distant boom 
of the Atlantic, and thedear old house, 
hallowed and beloved for so many as- 
sociations, standing up in the cold 
morning, and painting its dark picture 
on the aa grass. Ah ! were those 
shadows, which seemed to be passing 
up the avenue before my eyes, all 
strained, and wild, and aching, and 
bursting from their sockets from 
fever and unrest—those figures so 

y and indistinct! Montfort ! 

adeline! my uncle! and one more 
—but behind, and separated from 
the rest, the false dream and folly of 
my life— Isabella! Alas! they are 
gone ; they were but the creations of 
an overwrought brain and burthened 
bosom. A chill came over me now, 
and I lay down on my bed again, 
leaving the window open; and again 
I slept, and another vision rose up 
before my excited mind. I thought 
I saw my sweet Madeline, and she 
came forward and embraced me, and 
smiling upon me said, “ Walter, act 
in this matter nobly, and like yourself, 
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fear not—all will yet be well.” She 
then seemed to melt away amidst a 
gush of warm white orient light, and 
the sun shining strongly in my face 
aroused me once more—and I rose 
and dressed. 

Full of false strength, elation, and 
excitement, I descended to our ap- 
pointed meeting in the great parlour. 
The same party were assembled as 
before, my cousin seemed to have re- 
covered his looks, and would have 
accosted me with a show of affection- 
ate familiarity, to which I responded 
with a chilling frown. I felt certain 
that he was a deep scheming villain, 
and desperate knave, and that my 
uncle had been his victim, as well as 
myself, for I never had once in all my 
trouble accused my dear uncle of 
treachery to me. His noble mind 
had been poisoned against me, and 
entrapped by this Kildoon ; he had 
done this thing in a moment of weak- 
ness, which, if his life had been spared 
a little longer, he would have revoked 
for ever. Still ’twas strange—oh! 
how strange! how unreal! yet my 
uncle mustand would be thoroughly 
age if I but knew all. Yes, that 
nigh heart and loving breast could 
not have imagined or achieved any 
designed evil against me. It was 
some mistake—some cruel mistake : 
but my dear uncle was not to blame, 
and of that I felt as assured as that 
the man now before me was a charla- 
tan and a craven. 

“Good morning, Mr. Nugent,” ex- 
claimed Mr. C. advancing to meet me ; 
“your cousin, though he feels most 
keenly the suspicions which you level- 
led against him so pointedly yesterday, 
yet, anxious to satisfy you as well as 
to vindicate his own innocence, has 
commissioned me to draw up the 
solemn affidavit which——” 

“There is no need, sir,” I coldly 
answered ; “my determination is to 
abide by what appears to have been 
the wish of my uncle, and I here re- 
nounce all claim on this place and 
property, though quite aware that I 
could take advantage of the informal- 
ity of the last will.” 

“Very noble—very generous—very 
like a gentleman, indeed,” cried the 
lawyer. “ Oh! Mr. Nugent, take care 
what you are doing,” exclaimed 
Blakely. 

“ Beg pardon,” broke in the lawyer, 
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“you have no right to interfere inthis 
matter. Are you willing sir, to ex- 
press this decision on paper ?” 

“Tll express nothing more than 
what I have said,” I answered, “ but 
I shall leave the Darragh to-day— 
never to return.” 

Here a wild cry from the servants, 
who had all gathered into the room 
broke upon my ear; they crowded 
round me, kissing my hands, hold- 
ing my clothes, and deprecating 
my departure. Greatly overcome, I 
could not help responding to their 
caresses, till, raising my eyes, I thought 
I saw a look of malignant triumph 
lighting up the dark features of my 
cousin. This was too much for me, 
the wild blood rushed from my heart 
and tingled through my veins, and for 
a moment I had fully determined to 
stride forward, and, seizing the villain, 
fling him out of the window which 
the craven had raised, I verily believe, 
to keep himself from fainting. But, 
making a strong effort, I mastered this 
wrong feeling, and coldly bowing tothe 
company round the table, I walked 
to the door, being much intercepted 
by my nurse, who clung tome, crying, 
“Dunna give up your ain, master 
Walter, oh dunna, dunna leave us ;” 
but putting her back kindly, and the 
others rather more hastily, I displaced 
a large red screen, behind which I 
thought I saw the man Murellos 
writing, as I strode through the door, 
and closed it after me. 

I went to my room, bolted myself 
in, and packed up two or three valises, 
and while so doing I sent for a car- 
riage from Ballytrasnagh. Presentl 
Thad a note in Mr. Blakely’s hand- 
writing, saying that Mr. Kildoon in- 
treated I would stay as long as I 
pleased at the Darragh, and begging 
my acceptance of my first quarter’s 
annuity in advance, £75. Stung to 
ineffable scorn at this insult, I would 
have gone down, and flung his money 
under his feet, but already adversity 
was beginning to school me from the 
faults and the follies of my habitual 
temperament ; so I enclosed the draft 
back to Mr. Blakely, begging that Mr. 
Kildoon would cease to trouble me 
with any further communications, and 
that I would not remain one hour 
longer in the house after my carriage 
ioe testeate 
One more pang, one more moment 
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of unmanly weakness, and I sternly 
bid adieu to sorrow, and steeled 
myself to act, to suffer, and to wait. 
It was the sight of a double minia- 
ture in my dressing case, the gift of 
my uncle five years before ; there was 
my Madeline, exquisitely limned, and 
mounted with diamonds of the purest 
water. On the reverse, and set ina 
circle of plain gold, was m4 dear un- 
cle—a perfect likeness—in his hussar 
uniform and crosses—both looking so 
beautiful, and so kind on the poor out- 
cast: I kissed them both, and cried 
over the unconscious faces, but no man 
saw me do this act of womanly weak- 
ness. Then I passed a strong band of 
black ribbon through the ring at the 
top of the miniatures, and slung them 
round myneck, close in to my heart, 
there to hie as long as one pulse of life 
or heat or love remained ih my being. 
How I got down the stairs, host 
endured the frantic grief of the old 
and attached servants, and evaded 
their parting caresses, I know not. 
I remember the faces of the faithful 
Joyces—all colourless with sorrow : 
and amidst the voices, I remember I 
heard from the crowd wordslike these 
“and is he going? the last of the go 
family—the very picture of him that’s 
gone, and once his pride :” and I know 
that this last sentence scorched my 
heart like fire. I know that my nurse 
held me and kissed me vicesteliy.tedl 
cried to go with me. I know that the 
corporal clasped me in his arms, and 
that I felt his iron frame sobbing on 
my heart. I recollect all this happen- 
ed as I struggled and pushed my way 
out through the hall to the post car- 
riage which was waiting for me before 
the door ; and I know, too, that unde- 
served strength was given me in that 
hour of gréat weakness, and that 
amidst noise, and agitation, and an- 
ger, and expressed indignation, and 
the loving words that broke from faith- 
ful lips, and the sound of weeping, I 
was quiet and apparently calm—as, 
with uncovered head, I passed beneath 
the threshold and beyond the throng, 
and springing into the carriage, was 
whirled at a gallop uptheavenue of the 
Darragh ; and, when I heard the great 
ates clash behind me, thesound smote 
dismally on my heart, for I felt that I 
had abandoned all that had been the 
memory of my youth and the hopes 
of my manhood. 
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*Twas sad to see my own hopes die, 
Like stars along the midnight sea : 
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But sadder far—dear friend! had I 
No thought—no tear to give to thee. 






I Took up the night mail at A—-, 
and so reached Dublin and my hotel 
for breakfast ; and as I sat in the large 
coffee room, amidst all the bustle and 
noise of city life, I felt thoroughly 
desolate, and how true it is, “ mag- 
na civitas, magna solitudo”. What 
the exact state of my mind was I could 
not pretend to describe ; but I recol- 
lect that the paramount idea was a 
wish to get away from observation, to 
hide from the uplifted hand of amaze- 
ment, and to escape, if possible, the 
pointed finger of scorn or pity ; and, 
above all, to give up my name, which 
I felt I had no right to. To meet a 
man now, like O’Skerritt, in a pub- 
lic room, would have been agony to 
me. As for means, I had ava to 
carry me through life for six or eight 
months—forty pounds remained still 
of my uncle’s allowance, and some 
time back I had sold my horse and 
saddlery to Lord Ellersly, and his 
check on ‘ey bank for sixty pounds 
remained still in my pocket book. 
Inthe course of the ensuing week [had 
a whole pacquet of letters from the 
Darragh, redirected by Mr. Blakely ; 
these were from my uncle’s old friends, 
and all of them condemnatory of my 
conduct, and blaming my precipitancy. 
The most leading and influential men 
in the county wrote to me, for the thing 
made a great noise for the time ; but 
though grateful to my friends for their 
interest inme, I answered none of their 
letters, which could have been but to 
feed the fuel of the fire which I de- 
sired should die out. At last came a 
volume from McClintock, written in 
the anguish of his honest friendly 
heart, intreating of me still to put the 
case into the hands of Lefroy or Sau- 
rin, or some equally high minded and 
honorable counsel, with whom m 
character would be as carefully wn 
ed as my interests would be efficient- 
ly preserved. But this was the v 
thing I wished to avoid doing. a 
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was jealous for my dear uncle’s char- 
acter, andthought wrong that even the 
shadow of a taint shall pass across his 
stainless shield. I could not bear the 
idea of his memory being dragged in- 
to the public gaze, and the harsh and 
accurate investigation of a crowded 
law court. He had made some mis- 
take, and his mistake had been my 
ruin ; but for this I did not think him 
accountable. I was as certain that he 
never meant to disinherit me, as that 
he had actually done so; and as my 
own heart was perfectly free from one 
unkind thought of my dear and noble 
uncle, I would not that the world 
should discuss and perhaps carp at his 
conduct, which I felt would be almost 
the inevitable result of my bringing 
so curious a matter into the publi- 
city of a law court, or submittingit to 
the scrutiny of a forensic adjustment. 
These feelings I embodied in a let- 
ter to McClintock, and I also spoke to 
him of going abroad to the colonies, 
and even hinted something of taking 
service under a gallant Irish officer, 
General D. who at that time was rais- 
ing a regiment to take out with him 
to Venezuela, to assist in fighting the 
battle of South American liberty. But 
indeed I had as yet no fixed purpose ; 
I saw poverty before me, but by 
her side was labour, and beyond them 
both was independence ; and as they 
who tread the ocean beach find the 
sand more hard and firm on the very 
edge of the wave, so the nearer the 
dark tides of life dashed before me, 
the more an ae ined my 
step ap to be. was solitary, 
oan Ls geet myself so, for friends 
would have rallied round me had I per- 
mitted it ; but my path was plain and 
straight from its very loneliness, as 
the waves will flow more clear where 
rocks are bare and desolate. I was 
young and very active, healthy, edu- 
cated, and—thanks to my dear uncle’s 
training, temperate and free from any 
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reigning vice. I was happily too of a 
reserved disposition, which, while it 
gave no offence, precluded me from be- 
ing made free with, or questioned by 
the curious or the impertinent. And 
so, after spending a fortnight shut up 
almost all day in my Dublin hotel, and 
taking long walks into the country at 
night, musing, meditating, planning, 
and purposing, I went over to Caer- 
saree to see Gayston, who was 
lodging at the sea side, studying law 
and cultivating literature. i had 
dropped the name of Nugent, retain- 
ing only my second name of Basset, 
which had been that of my mother, 
and my determination was to procure, 
through Gayston’s interest or advice, 
some place which would, in return for 
honest labour of the head or the hand, 
produce me a livelihood. 

Just as I was leaving my hotel, an 
English letter came, forwarded from 
the Darragh. It was in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Cardonald, written 
with her usual extra pale ink, and 
smelling strongly of musk, which was 
her favorite perfume. I put it in my 
pocket book more with a smile thena 
sigh, though it was wonderful how 
the scent of that letter brought back a 
whole world of memory overmy mind ; 
and next morning, after my voyage 
was over, and when I was seated be- 
side the driver of the Bangor coach, I 
took it out, and calmly breaking the 
seal, and picking my steps alon, ‘itnes 
and dashes doubleand treble, and notes 
of admiration single, two, and three- 
fold, and inverted commas, I read as 
follows. 


Rectory of St. Sampson cum the Innocents, 
near Glastonbury, Somersetshire. 


Dear Mr. Nugent, 

I need not tell you how afflicted I 
felt on hearing of the sad bereavement 
of my honored kinsman the General. 
He indeed was a man whom, to use 
the language of the sweet bard of Avon, 


Take him for all and all, 
You ne’er will look upon hislike again. 


I confess that the disposition of his 
property did not so very much surprise 
my daughter and me ; we siniantial- 
ly valued and relished Mr. Gilbert 
Kildoon Nugent’s conversation, as 

ing more of the tone of the 
agreeable world than any we had ever 
met with in Ireland, and I am quite 
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sure he was much esteemed by his ex- 
cellent, though alas departed uncle. 

While glad for our friend’s success, 
we truly are sorry for your loss ; but, 
my dear sir, as the Avonian swanabove 
quoted remarks, 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, &e. 


{[Ah! Mrs, Cardonald, Pactolus is the 
only tide which you would con- 
descend to float on}—my daughter 
unites with me in best respects, 
she and I trust that all future in- 
tercourse will terminate ; as it would 
be manifestiy flying in the face of Pro- 
vidence and highly immoral to persist 
in an attachment where there are no 
means. 

I must now conclude, as I am writ- 
ing from my sofa, to which I have 
been confined by severe influenza, and 
a dreadful ene attack of the 
bronchial twbes of the left lung. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
Lucy CARDONALD. 

P.S.—We are at my son’s rectory 
in this beautiful and deeply interest- 
ing country—where there is excellent 
cider. 


To this I sent the following an- 
swer :— 


Dear Madam, 

I thank you for the expression of 
your sympathy in my great misfor- 
tune, the loss of my ever honored and 
beloved uncle. I quite concur in your 
opinion touching our future inter- 
course, and will follow out your wish- 
es faithfully. At the same time allow 
me to assure you, that I have for some 
time learned to regard my former sen- 
timents more in the light of a fancy 
then a feeling, and that what you 
term my attachment has entirely and 
rrevocably ceased to exist. 

Iam 


Very faithfully yours, 
W. B, Nucent. 


I was an expected guest at Gayston’s 
cottage, as I had written to him a full 
account of my performances past, and 
my planstocome. Ihad an affection- 
ate welcome from him, and we agreed 
to go halves inhousekeeping expences. 
He was looking, I thought, very pale 
and thin. Wetalked over my affair, 
and fe, too, greatly condemned my 
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hastiness ; “‘ you should have taken a 
month in place of a day tomake up 
yourmind ; youhadnotime todiscover 
fraud.” “There could be no fraud,” 
I said, “as regards the second will, 
I could swear to my uncle’s hand- 
writing and seal.” 

“Well, Walter,” he rejoined, “ if 
thereAas been foul play, like murder ‘it 
willout. Ican make every allowance 
for the way you acted— it was noble 
but imprudent. You had no one to 
back or advise you, save Blakely, who 
is an honest goose ; you had that bitter 
clever fellow, Mr. C. against you, who 
is as sharp as a needle, and utterly 
unscrupulous, so he gets his fee and 
pleases his client ; and you had your 
own pride, pardon me—morbid gene- 
rosity, forgive me again reckless 
self confidence, excuse me a third time 
—and devotion to your uncle’s mem- 
ory, for which I admire you,—all 
armed against you by this wily lawyer, 
and pleading Ais cause in your own 
bosom against yourself. Itwas Nugent 
versus Nugent, and ’tis plain enough 
that C. walkedround you. But since 
you will not retrace your steps, we 
must see what we can do to buckle 
fortune on your back with the straps 
of honest endeavour.” He sighed as 
he spoke, and I could not but see that 
there was some cloud settling over his 
original brightness ; he never ceased 
working, he rose at five o’clock, and 
after reading law all day, he would sit 
up till eleven atnight writing an article 
for the which paid him libe- 
rally for his labours; and then again 
he would alternate his literary diet by 
a banquet of juridical sawdust gathered 
from the dry and musty leavesof Coke 
upon Littleton or Vesey junior. His 
racy animal spirits had greatly subsi- 
ded, and there was an air of settled pen- 
siveness about him which interested 
while it grieved me. I knew he was 
poor—a second son, and an orphan ; 
but I knew also that all his Family 
greatly loved him, and that his worth 
and talents were such as to give him 
every appearance of success at the bar, 
and therefore I saw no cause for his 
melancholy, One evening, when he 
had been working more than even was 
his wont, he complained of headache, 
so I made him come out, and we ram- 
bled by moonlight for nearly three 
hours among the glens and hills which 


lie behind the village of Aber. The 


scene, and influence of the hour, the 
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golden harvest moon dispensing light, 
and the rocks throwing their deep 
shadow—the kiss of the mountain air 
—the twinkle ofthe pale stars—the 
glitter of the smooth and silver sea— 
and the murmuring meeting of its 
wavelets on the grey sands and hard 
dark rocks—these outward things, 
seen, and heard, and felt, toned and 
sweetened his spirits and opened up 
the springs of his confidence to his 
friend. “ Walter,” he said “ you 
have often bantered me on the cause 
of my lowness of sprits, but you 
have never asked me the cause—for 
which I think you much : now I will 
tell you all, and I know I shall have 
both your confidence and your sym- 
pathy. My uncle, a retired barrister, 
lives in this country ; he is very rich, 
but my father and he had a paltry law- 
suit two years ago, in which the for- 
mer was victorious, and my uncle has 
never spoken to one of us since, bear- 
ing his defeat in a miserable spirit, 
and coming to reside here in order to 
separate the two families who had 
been ever most united. My uncle has 
no son ; his only boy died four years 
ago ; his second daughter Mary and I 
have been attached from our youth, 
and to break off our union now seem- 
ed the point to which his vengeance all 
tended. My father died soon after- 
wards,and my eldest brotherTom, who 
is a parson, succeeded to his property. 
He and I are much attached, and his 
wife is warmly in our interests. By a 

rovidential turn all parties met at 

falvern last year. My uncle went for 
health, we for amusement, and there 
I saw my Mary frequently, and had 
speech with her ; and becoming des- 
perate for fear of our being again and 
perhaps for ever separated, I met her 
oneevening at my brother’s house, and 
there, in the presence of his wife and 
three of her sisters, we were private- 
ly married by him. My uncle is de- 
clining, he has had two paralytic sei- 
zures, but his intellect is as strong as 
ever, and the old grudge still festers 
in his mind, and to tell him of our 
clandestine wedlock would either kill 
him, or, if he retained life and reason, 
he would use both to disinherit poor 
Mary, who is a pretty little coheiress 
as things now stand, though it was 
not for that I loved her first,” said 
Gayston, smiling, “ inasmuch as her 
brother was alive when we first plight- 
ed our vows. Meanwhile I am now 
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working hard to support her in case 
this blow should fall; I can share 
with herthefruit of patient labour, and 
this thought sweetens while it allevi- 
ates all my toil. Meanwhile I see her 
occasionally, as she often comes with 
her kind sisters down to the strand 
for bathing.” 

Gayston’s story deeply moved me, 
and I forgot my own griefs in my 
interest for him. I hada great and 
useful lesson, too, in regarding his 
steady labour, his self-denial, and his 
determination to sow toilfully, that 
he might reap successfully and gar- 
ner abundantly. God’s blessing be 
upon all such brain-work, such heart- 
work, such hand-work—from the hind 
who delves among the clods of the 
plain, up to the finer spirit who con- 
sumes the midnight oil, or anticipates 
the sunrise over his closely penned 
manuscript : God’s blessing be upon 
all such honest toil, and make it re- 
munerative. My spirit, indeed, was 
deeply and profitably schooled by my 
friend’s case, and his conduct under 
it. Two days after this, as I return- 
ed along the shore after bathing, on 
rounding an abutting rock, I came 
full in front of an interesting group 
of women : they were all young and 
nice looking, and were sitting or re- 
clining on portions of the cliff which 
rose rough and bluff behind them ; 
they were in high mirth at the freaks 
and gambols of a little sister, save 
one who sat on a more raised rock 
than the rest, and whose sweet young 
face contemplation seemed to have 
claimed for his own. She wore a 
large dark brown straw hat, lightly 
thrown on her head, and overshading 
her brown hair braided back over two 
pearly ears, @ la Grecque; her brow 
was white and straight ; the purest 
complexion suffused the cheek ; her 
eyes were blue and full of gentleness ; 
the mouth well shaped; the smile 
radiant, and disclosing teeth of ivory ; 
the form decidedly distingué, slender, 
and wrapped in a blue shawl; the 
attitude fixed and pensive, like one in 
thought or sorrow, 


Looking sadly out upon the sea. 
In a moment it struck me that this 
was Mrs. Gayston ; and on my descri- 
bing the young lady to my friend, in 
pretty much the same language I 
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have used here, he smiled, and blush- 
ed, and said, “ Yes, that isindeed my 
dear Mary!” Ah! happy Gayston, 
thought 1, your clouds will soon pass 
away, and a noonday will burst upon 
you, continued and exhilirating, and 
all the brighter from the darkness of 
your morning ; while I, alas, 

With the stern step of vanquished will, 

Walking beneath the night of life,* 


must toil in loneliness, and if ever I 
do reap, it will be but the acquisition 
of undivided gain and unshared joy. 

Events came rather thickly on me 
now, for next morning Gayston laid 
down the “ Liverpool Mercury,” with 
which he was seasoning his coffee and 
toast, and looking fixedly at me, said, 
“Now, Walter, here is the very 
thing for you; if you can stoop to 
wear so common a badge as that of a 
merchant’s clerk, lo! here is an ad- 
vertisement which I shall read to 
you :— 


WanTED.—By an eminent Hamburgh 
house, a person of certified character to con- 
duct the European correspondence of the 
firm. He must be competent to write letters 
in the French, German, and Russian tongues. 
A liberal salary will be given, and unexcep- 
tionable references required. Apply by let- 
ter to Messrs. Vondergoggell, Stumpett, and 
Boozy, No. 204, Salthouse Dock, Liver- 
pool. 


“ Now, dear Walter, this is an emi- 
nent house, if riches constitute emi- 
nency and Plutus be the fountain of 
honor. Here is a difficult post to fill, 
and therefore the salary will be a first- 
class one. It isa quiet and gentle- 
manly department, and will keep you 
much to yourself: you are well fitted 
for it from your polyglott accomplish- 
ments, and, lastly, I feel all but cer- 
tain that I can obtain it for you, as I 
know Mr. Boozy well, and am known 
of him. His father was tithe agent 
to old Silverties, to whom he was 
under considerable pecuniary obliga- 
tions, and Richard, his son, being an 
excellent clerk, and in no ways 


Condemned his father’s soul to cross, 


took kindly to office work, and in due 
time became the drudging partner of 
this Dutch broker’s house. Now, 
Walter, what say you? Shall I write 
by this post ?” 

I had nothing to do but to be 


* Shelley. 
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thankful and acquiescent ; and so the 
letter was written and sent ; and 
while waiting for a response to it, I 
heard from McClintock. He was in 
great distress about his family and 
was just preparing to cross the Alps, 
and winter at Rome with his delicate 
daughter. He begged of me to write 
and send him my address; he de- 
voutly hoped to be at home in the 
spring, when he would make such an 
enquiry at the Darragh, &c., &c. His 
letter rambled on here for two pages ; 
he then told me that Sir John Mont- 
fort was bison-hunting in America, 
but was about to return home. This 
gave me joy. And, lastly, that my 
cousin Kildoon was reported as being 
on the eve of marriage with Miss 
Cardonald! And this gave me 
neither sorrow or surprise. And 
next day came a most polite note from 
Mr. Boozy, stating his own and part- 
ners’ satisfaction at acting on Mr. 
Gayston’s honored reecommmendation, 
and appointing Mr. Basset—after a 
short, but necessary trial of my capa- 
bility—their corresponding clerk at a 
salary of two hundred pounds a year. 


How warmly and favorably must 
Gayston have written to have so im- 
mediately influenced these men in my 


behalf! They expressed a wish that 
I should join them in a month, and 
as Gayston went off to London next 
morning to eat law dinners, and sit 
on a conveyancer’s stool, I also left 
our sea-board cottage, and went over 
to Llanberis, where I decided on 
spending the last three weeks of my 
liberty, lodging near the large hotel, 
at the house of one Evans, who kept 
— and was a Snowdon guide. 

ere I read, sketched, and scaled the 
ravines of the kingly mountain on 
every side, accompanied always by my 
host’s dog, Taffy by name, a brown 
retriever, of intelligence quite ultra- 
canine, and all but human, and be- 
tween whom and me a decidedly 
warm friendship had risen and ripen- 
ed in a short week. Here for some 
time my life was most monotonous. 
On the last day but one of my sojourn, 
however, an adventure occurred which 
stirred the tides of my life to their 
depths, and gave me thought and 
food for meditation for many a month 
afterwards. 

I had gone up two-thirds of Snow- 
don by what the guides called “the 
short cut;” I think the path was 
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about a mile above where once stood 
the old church of Llanberis, a singu- 
larly primitive relic of hoar antiquity, 
but now replaced by a more modern 
structure. The road was steep, but 
nothing to an experienced moun- 
taineer like me, who had been educa- 
ted among the precipices of Slieve-na- 
Quilla. I wandered on, and, sunk in 
thought, I found I had left the path, 
and got upon a slope of shingle. 
However, I pushed upward, and see- 
ing rocks above me, I doubted not 
but I should soon gain harder ground, 
and I knew that the top could not be 
far off. Here, however, I had a nar- 
row escape of my life. I had stepped 
on a large stone, and when springing 
from it to gain a second, I felt it giv- 
ing way under me: I at once threw 
myself on my face and breast along 
the ground, and lay quite still—as 
the mass, slowly at first, but soon 
more quickly, rolled and thundered 
down the mountain, and, going over 
a precipice, I heard its sullen dash 
and plunge into a dark tarn which I 
had observed sleeping in a hollow on 
my left asI ascended. Rising now, 
I climbed more cautiously, and soon 
arrived at the rocks which I had seen 
from below, and which, belting the 
mountain, overhung the waste of steep 
shingle I had been traversing: here 
all advance seemed barred: till at 
last I discovered a part lower than 
the rest, over which, by a great exer- 
tion of strength, I swung myself up- 
ward with my hands, and reached a 
flat table of rock, over which I had 
now to lean, and stretch down as far as 
as ever I could, to assist my friend 
Taffy, who in all his numerous ascents 
of Snowdon never had been on this 
wild path before. I certainly was 
fully five minutes calling, cheering, 
and whistling, and encouraging the 
animal, before he could be induced to 
make the upward spring which 
brought him within reach of my 
hand ; and when I dad succeeded in 
landing him on the rock beside me, I 
thought he would have devoured me 
with his grateful and noisy caresses. 
From this to the summit was a steep 
but safe climb along the jagged sides 
of a ravine, and in about ten minutes 
more upstraining my friend Taffy and 
I had reached and leaped over the 
upright low stones which defend the 
path from the dangerous precipices 
which go down so sheer on the east 
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side of Snowdon, and then we sat 
down on a rock to recover our 
breath, and rest, and be thankful. 

At that moment I was aware of 
the presence of a lady and a gentle- 
man, who, standing by the battle- 
mented stones which guard the decli- 
vity, had evidently been surveying 
our ascent. The gentleman at once 
accosted me with frankness and 
courtesy. “ Sir,” he said, “ permit me 
to congratulate you on your cragman- 
ship; we saw from yonder point the 
whole of your ascent with much inter- 
est and some apprehension, for surely 
you have to be thankful to God for a 
great escape. The rock which gave 
way had been loosened by the late 
rains ; had you not thrown yourself 
flat, you must have gone over the 
precipice with it. Your dog, too, 
performed nobly. Pardon me for 
os to you, but these wilds pre- 
clude formality. I trust you are not 
fatigued by your great exertion.” 

I had started to my feet, as he 
commenced speaking to me, I uncov- 
ered my head at the conclusion of his 
address. He was a fine handsome 
man, about fifty years of age, with 
clear English features, a decidedly 
distingué presence, and rather com- 
manding ; as if he was in the habit 
of being listened to, and obeyed. I 
thanked him for lis courtesy, but 
told him “I was a native moun- 
taineer, and an old hunter among the 
hills ;” and, saluting him, I walked on. 
Some yards further, I had to — his 
daughter, and in so doing I lifted my 
hat and bowed low and gravely, and 
on raising my head again, I met the 
full glance and smile of the loveliest 
face it had ever been my lot to look 
on. She was a young girl of about 
eighteen years of age; with lar 
liquid eyes of the deepest blue, soft, 
wistful, and intelligent, fringed with 
long dark silken lashes ; the features 
small and aristocratic; the com- 
plexion clear and delicately tinted ; 
the mouth well cut, expressive and 
pure ; the forehead high, white, and 
a little proud, yet the smile full of 
radiancy and innocence, disclosing 
laughing pearly teeth; the form 
scarce come to womanhood, but tho- 
roughbred and eful. The face 
was so beautiful that I could not help 
looking —e at it, when to my 
surprise she accosted me, “I trust 
you are not hurt, sir; we had great 
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cause to thank God for your preserva- 
tion.” Embarrassed, and yet grati- 
fied beyond measure, I could not for 
a moment answer. ‘There were tones 
in her voice which reminded me of 
the music parted which used to flow 
from my Madeline’s lips, sweet as the 
strings of angels’ harps. At length I 
said, how proud snd honored I felt at 
her displaying such kind interest for 
a stranger. “ Nay,” said she, “not a 
stranger, but a human creature.” 
This she said simply and with perfect 
ease of manner, and her father com- 
ing up I again saluted them rever- 
ently, and passed onward, sloping my 
steps towards the descent to Bedge- 
lert ; but so utterly fascinated by the 
fair vision that I could not help look- 
ing back, when I saw them both 
standing on a little knoll, and appa- 
rently watching my retreating steps, 
and forming a most graceful group- 
ing in combination with the rocky 
scenery around, 

My original intention in coming 
here was to sketch a point of the 
landscape which embraced theriver of 
Bedgelert, the church, and Gelert’s 

ve; but now my pencil refused 
its office, and I sat down in a kind of 
dream, of which my two new ac- 
quaintance formed the front ground, 
surrounded by a blue and golden 
atmosphere of aerial imagination, and 
backed by a number of glittering 


Chateaux ae as substantial as 


ever were erected by the Fairy Mor- 
giana. Then of a sudden came on my 
mind the real amidst the unreal,—the 
lost Darragh, and the Dutchman’s 
desk ; and, with a sigh and a smile, the 
one for my fate, and the other for my 
folly, I sprung to my feet, and whist- 
ling to Taffy, who like myself was 
dreaming amidst the heather, I 
pocketed my sketch-book, and turned 
my face homeward. 

But a great change had passed over 
the landscape during the time I had 
spent in musing onthe mountain side ; 
the morning had been hot and clear, 
and the noon had rolled away in 
cloudless splendour ; but it was even- 
ing now, and on gaining the apex of 
the mountain, I saw a dense white 
mist filling the whole gorge of Llan- 
beris Pass, and surging upwards 
from the heart of the valley. On it 
came, curling over and hiding the 
rocks, and gradually enshrouding 
one by one, each successive feature of 
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the mountain. Denser and thicklier 
rose the fog, running amidst the hol- 
lows, flowing over shingle and rock 
and heather in a grey tide, still rising, 
and uprising, and prevailing, till peak 
after peak of the mountain brothers 
which stood around magnificent 
Snowdon, was buried and concealed 
in the ocean of damp grey mist which 
seemed, like a death pall, to enwrap 
all that had been lately so fair and 
bright. In a few minutes I felt the 
fog pass up, and over my own person, 
and eddy round my head. I had 
no fear for myself, because I knew 
the path familiarly, and my canine 
companion was worth a whole army 
of guides. But I did feel a little 
anxious when I thought of my new 
acquaintances, and of the numerous 
precipices which I knew to abound in 
Snowdon, and to flank their home- 
ward path. I quickened my step, 
the dog running, and barking before 
me—an unearthly sound at the bottom 
of that sea of cold mist; and a little 
lower down we came upon them in 
great distress. They had got off the 
path among the heather, missing their 
way, and were standing both together, 
the lady clinging closely to her 
father’s arm. They had resolved to 
patiently await the parting of the 
mist, or the arrival of their servants 
from the hotel. They had originally 
ridden up as far as the pointof ascent 
called “ the Stable,” and there had dis- 
missed their guides, intending to 
walk home. The dog first discovered 
them, and his barkings, they told me, 
were melodious in their ears, for they 
were chilled by the damp cloak the 
mist had wrapped around them, as 
well as by the utter hopelessness of 
finding their way down from the 
mountain, and the dread of night 
coming on. Yet were they calm and 
trustful, even when I first came upon 
them, “looming through the mist,” 
as the gentleman said, “ like the spec- 
tre of Modred or Cadwallo.” Truth 
to say I was utterly charmed to find 
them, and joyfully proffered my 
guidance, which they accepted as 
joyfully ; so ordering Taffy into the 
van, with a “ Home, good dog, home,” 
the sagacious brute immediately got 
on the path, I following the motions 
and guidance of his tail, the only part 
of him I could percei¥f, so dense hed 
the mist become, and my companions 
following me in file, the lady holding 
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by her father’s hand, In this way 
we proceeded for more than a mile, 
not uttering a word, but carefully 
watching our steps along the steep 
and narrow yet beaten path, and 
through the dark and stupifying fog; 
whey suddenly the mist became 
violently agitated, and began to be 
rent asunder, disclosing patches of 
green sod and blue rock, and grey 
wet shingle; and the wind, which we 
had heard from some time sobbing in 
the gullies and clefts of the mountain, 
now blewstrongly up the hill—asudden 
gale or gust—scattering and sweeping 
the whole mist before it, unshrouding 
the mountain from base to summit, 
and revealing to our charmed senses 
Heaven’s sweet blue once more, and 
earth’s vivid landscape, and the sun 
sinking in far and fading glory over 
the golden waters of the Irish Chan- 
nel. We all stood still, regarding 
with fixed eyes this beautiful sight. 
Some deeper emotion stirred the mind 
of the fair creature by my side, and as 
she lifted her eyes to Heaven, a cloud 
of sweet solemnity passed over her 
features. Her father again and again 
thanked me for my timely aid ; she 
spake not, but she looked a whole 
volume of kindness at me, and I was 
just beginning to feel a little awkward 
at the idea of the difficulty of preserv- 
ing my incognito with so frank a 
man as this appeared to be, and was 
commencing to relapse into coldness 
and reserve, when the gentleman, re- 
covering all his vivacity of manner, 
said to me, “I suppose you are a 
traveller like ourselves, and wander- 
ing for amusement.” “No,” I answer- 
ed, “I am a clerk in a merchant's 
counting house.” This I said quietly, 
but rather proudly, I fear: a glance 
passed between the parties. “ A dis- 
guised prince rather I should have 
guessed you to be,” said the gentle- 
man. “No,” [answered, smiling, “I 
am not even a merchant prince, Dut a 
simple retainer on that august body, 
brandishing my pen as did the Swiss 
of old their sword, for mere hire.” 
“May I ask the name of our preserv- 
er?” he rejoined. I felt myself get- 
ting very red as I answered, “ Basset.” 
“Ha,” said he, “then you must be a 
kinsman of mine; my name is Pen- 
darvis, and I am connected with all 
the Bassets, and St. Aubyns, and 
Prideaux in my own country. We 
Cornish Choughs have old nests there, 
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we all croak from the one tree and 
are all the one kindred.” I answered 
a little doggedly, although I was 
amused at his determination to make 
me out a gentleman, that “I had not 
the honor of knowing the parties he 
spoke of, that my name was simply 
Basset, and that I had never been in 
Cornwall in my life.” He now desist- 
ed, seeing the subject was disagree- 
able; and all would have gone on well 
only for a contretemps of Taffy’s, who, 
in jumping u = me repeatedly, 
had accidentally detached the minia- 
ture I wore from its ribbon. I felt it 
falling through my waistcoat, and it 
rolled on the grass to Mr. Pendarvis’ 
feet, who picking it up, begged my 
permission to look at it, a request, 
which though confused and almost 
angry, I could not refuse. My dear 
Madeline, how he gazed at her, and 
then handing the picture to the young 
lady, he said, © Boesaentin’, here is 
indeed a face not to be forgotten. 
Your sister, Sir, I presume!” “She 
was my sister,” I replied, with deep 
emotion. ‘Oh, what a loss!” said the 
young lady—they were sithple words, 


ut spoken eT and as I 


raised my face to hers, 1 saw she was 
looking from the picture to me, and 
that the large tears had gathered in 
her eyes. “And this noble looking 
man,” said the gentleman, “who ap- 
pears an officer of high rank by his 
dress, was he not your father, Mr. 
Basset?” Iknow not what came oyer 
me, but the recollection of a// I had 
sustained and suffered, my bleak fate 
and blighted youth, and the thoughts 
of these two dear faces and forms which 
I had loved too well and worshipped 
with wild idolatry, and which now 
were lost to me: all this crowding 
upon me mademy breast to swell with 
such strong and unutterable emotion, 
that I could not answer, but sitting 
down on a bank, I buried my face in 
my hands to hide my agitation. On 
raising my head, I saw the miniature 
had been laid softly by my side, the 
dog had his head on my lap wistfully 
eyeing me, and Mr. Pendarvis and 
his daughter were standing some thir- 
ty yards off, and eT a surveying 
the prospect—I hastily joined them, 
and apologizing for asudden headache, 
we walked quietly on, arid gradually 
warmed into conversation. We spoke 
on scenery, Welsh and Swiss; we 
spoke of the Rhine, and.German life 
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and literature, and English books and 
scenes, on art and artists anid poetry, 
Shakespeare and Goethe. Both my 
companions were highly educated, and 
had taste and reading. Mr. Pendarvis 
was somewhat imperious as a critic, 
and the gentle daughter refined and 
enthusiastic. And so, for the first time 
for many a day, I forgot myself, for- 
got I was a salaried clerk—an impos- 
ter in name, a pauper in condition, a 
disinherited exile—as my companions 
drew me out ; the one exciting me by 
his tact, high breeding, and intelli- 
gence ; the other kindling me into a 
most ardent desire to please by her ex- 
ceeding beauty and gracefulness, as 
her rich colour would heighten 
and the glance of her eye 
deepen at my description of some 
wild grand scenery I had once 
seen in the far off Hebrides, on a 
yachting expedition with poor Mont- 
fort. And I was but too happy, when 
the rocks that coronet the cascade 
which falls in front of the Llanberis 
hotel, hove in sight, and I knew my 
joysome walk was past and o’er like 
a dream of the night. So, with a sigh 
that I could not repress, I said, “I 
havenow fulfilled my pleasing task,and 
you must allow me to wish you good 
night.” The gentleman stretched out 
his hand, and wasabout to make a very 
kind speech, and the young lady look- 
ed inexpressibly sweet and wistful 
from her deep soft eyes—but somehow 
a vision of the office arose, and my 
clerk’s stool seemed tocome and thrust 
itself threateningly between me and 
the faces of my new friends; and so, 
pulling off my hat, I bowed rapidly, 
and turning round walked hastily with 
the dog toward his master’s dwelling, 
accusing myselfall the time of rudeness 
and brusquerie, yet recurring again 
and again to the happiness I had been 
enjoying, the only sweet cup I had 
drained since my great misfortune. I 
could not sleep all night, but tossed to 
and fro, I was charmed with my new 
friends, yet I felt unhappy that I had 
ever met them. Proud and perplex- 
ed, I knew not how to decide: I would 
have given any thing to have remain- 
ed and seen them again, yet I dread- 
ed and disliked the probable conse- 
quencesof such happiness. Thisstrug- 
gle ended in my determining to forget 
them and banish them from my mind, 
and to thinkonly of my coming occupa- 
tion; and so I rose at five o’clock— 
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ked my valise, paid my bill, and 

aving ordered mine host to forward 
all my chattels and moveables to me 
at Liverpool, I started for Caernarvon 
on foot, where I caught a public con- 
veyance which ran to meet the Ches- 
ter mail and on which I and my port- 
manteau were soon travelling en route 
towards the county of rich cheeses and 
the city of ancient “ Rows.” 

Changing my mind, I descended 
from the coach at Holywell, and hay- 
ing paid my orisons to the Tutelary 
Saint of that brisk small place b 
bathing in St. Winifred’s Well—which 
was the coldest and most bracing bath 
I ever had in my life—I crossed the 
Dee in a lumbering wherry, with 
three sailors, and three times three 
old Welshwomen in blue jock coats 
and steeple hats—a regular live cargo 
of mother Skiptons, presiding over a 
boatfull of baskets containing eggs, 
crab apples, chickens, cauliflowers, 
young ducks, butter, and green cheeses. 
Here I narrowly escaped being suffo- 
cated in the sands of the Dee, and after- 
wards was nearly smothered in the 
mud of the Mersey in my run from 
Tranmere to the Salt-house Pier in 
Liverpool. Having arrived here, I 
spent the remainder of the day in 
looking for a lodging, which I at last 
secured at a wholesome suburb called 
Edgehill, standing amidst green fields, 
aa far away from the smoke and 
smells of the tar-cum-turpentine, the 
soap-boiling-cum-tallow candles at- 
mosphere of this dingy mercantile 
metropolis. My landladies were three 
old spinster ladies, very kind and 
very ugly—a kind of Cerberus sister- 
hood, but without the crossness of 
the monster. They were glad to have 
me for two pounds a week board and 
lodging, and I was equally charmed 
to have obtained so healthy and clean 
a retreat at so cheap a rate. They 
informed me that the drawing room 
was occupied by an Irish lady of a 
great family, “highly connected and 
extraordinary genteel,” and that her 
name was Miss Caroline O’Cann. I 
never had heard of the family, but 
was sorry to learn that the lady was 
my country woman, dreading discovery 
on account of my being incognito. 

Next morning at ten o'clock I 
found myself entering the office of 
Messrs. Vondergoggell and Co. It 
formed the second story of a large 
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warehouse, which stood in the town- 
ward side of the Salt-house. dock, 
ugly and grim, amidst the perpetual 
war and din and shake of carts huge 
and heavy in transitu over the large 
rough pavement, glaring under the 
influence of a hot and bemuggifying 
sun, and enjoying an atmosphere 
redolent of a most ancient and fish- 
like smell, which steamed up from 
the banks of picturesque mud which 
adorned the bottom of the dock at 
low water. 

The partners had not arrived, but 
a good natured looking youth advan- 
cing to the counter, enquired my name 
and business, and on hearing it, 
invited me in, and welcomed me 
civilly. He then brought me into a 
little room which resembled a glass- 
case, and in which there was just 
space for a four legged stool, a 
mahogany desk, and a table on which 
stood a patent roller for copying 
letters. This was to be my kingdom, 
the stool my throne, and the desk my 
bureau des affaires. This young man 
told me that he was my brother clerk, 
that he kept the underwriting books 
of the firm, and that his name was 
Paul Diaz; “ which,” said he, “ they 
are continually changing to ape 
not knowing that I am by birth a 
ese, although a naturalized 
Englishman.” Truly he might have 
been a Patagonian in place of a 
Portuguese, or a lineal descendant of 
Anak or Ajax, if one were to judge 
by his proportions; for he had height 
and frame, and shoulders, and thews, 
and length of limb which would not 
have disgraced a youthful Hercules. 
Presently the head partner came 
bowling into the office, like a tennis 
ball, banging all the doors after him. 
He was soon followed by Stumpett, 
who had large filmy eyes like a boiled 
cod, spoke little, being slow and 
mechanical, but a good man of busi- 
ness. Boozy succeeded, and, coming 
up to me, welcomed me cordially as 

r. Gayston’s friend, and presented 
me to the partners, each of whom 
bowed awkwardly, and stared hard. 
A large file of foreign letters was then 
laid before me to translate ; and thus 
there passed over my field of life a 
strange and undreamed of metamor- 
phosis—that I, who was born to wealth 
and station, and all the inaction of 
affluence, should now be toiling for 
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my daily bread, as the paid clerk of 
Messrs. Vondergoggell, Stumpett, and 
Boozy ! ! 

These thoughts would pass bitterly 
enough through my brain at times. 
But better reflections and more sub- 
missive feelings would take their 
place ; and on the first day I sat on 
my stool I came to a threefold deter- 
mination, the result of much previous 
consideration and decision. 

First, always to be punctual to 
engagements and stated hours; 
secondly, to make free with no one, 


SINAI AND 


So powerfully attractive is the charm 
that invests the Holy Land, that un- 
consciously we find ourselves catch- 
ing at points and seeking for 
scenes, not in any consecutive order, 
but merely as they possess more or 
less interest in our minds. Thus, 
after a perusal of Mr. Stanley’s work, 
we find the striking events of the 
Sacred History, as connected with 
their geographical position, rising 
like eae 
ascent out of Egypt, Mount Sinai; 
Tor, Horeb, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
Samaria, Tabor, Carmel, Jordan, all 
and each ap like mountain tops 
in the landscape, and defy any exact 
or regular review of this the latest 
and most accurate description of sce- 
nery, occurrences, and a people with 
which the holiest and most ancient of 
records has made us all familiar from 
our childhood. Whether or not our 
author has added any further infor- 
mation to that which we had already 
possessed respecting the history and 
geography of the Israelites, he has 
n the first adequately to illustrate 
the relation which they bear each to 
the other. His has been the task to 
point out how much or how little 
the Bible gains by being seen, so to 
speak, through the eyes of the coun- 
try, or the country by being seen 
through the eyes of the Bible—to ex- 
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but keep up my reserve of manner ; 
and thirdly, never to put off to the 
morrow what I could do to-day. 
To one who had been educated as I 
had been under my uncle’s rather 
strict martinet habits, these things 
were easy to achieve ; and so it came 
to pass that in three months, I found 
myself both trusted and respected by 
my employers, and on the happiest 
and safest terms with my fellow 
clerks, as well as with a number of 
young men who were serving their 
apprenticeship to the firm. 


PALESTINE.* 


hibit the effect of the Holy Land on 
the course of the Holy History, 

In accomplishing this task, Mr. 
Stanley has succeeded in steering 
clear of two errors. On the one 
hand, how many travellers in Pales- 
tine have gone thither seeking for 
“confirmatory evidence of the au- 
thenticity of Revelation,” forgetting 
that the truth of the Bible requires 
no confirmation; it is firmly esta- 
blished on higher and divine grounds. 
As Mr. Stanley well observes, we 
should, however, thankfully receive 
any additional evidence to the faith- 
fulness of the Sacred Writings, and 
there is certainly a remarkable genera/ 
correspondence between the recorded 
history and the natural geography ; 
but they who hope that every step in 
Israel’s wanderings can be traced 
will be grievously disappointed. And 
not only so, but there will be, how- 
ever unintentionally, in the recitals 
of such travellers an obvious exag- 
geration, and a straining of circum- 
stances to meet their preconceived 
ideas, which must defeat their own 
ends, and may afford an excuse to 
others to fall into the opposite error. 
Their successors in the route may be 
those who much doubt the truth of 
revelation. When instead of find- 
ing, as they have been told, the path 
of Moses, Joshua, and the chosen 
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people so clearly trated that “he 
who runs may read,” they in more 
than one instance are met only by 
questionable facts and more than 

uestionable traditions,—can we won- 
dae that they should deny altogether 
what they cannot altogether discern ? 
But are they justified in so doing? 
Would they reject any other history 
on such grounds? Is every fact in 
our secular history indisputable ? Or 
rather, is there one of which the de- 
tails at one time or another have not 
been questioned? How often are 
we forced to admit uncertainty in 
the most important of our modern 
contests, as, for example, that at 
Gravelines. We know that a battle 
has been fought; we know which 
party has gained the victory ; but as 
to further particulars, the conflicting 
evidence of historians leaves us com- 
pletely in doubt. But because opini- 
ons differ, and truth is difficult to be 
ascertained, who would dream of 
rejecting all history? To those, 
therefore, who deny the divine origin 
of the Scriptures, we say, admit 
that the precise route of the Israelites 
is obscure; admit that we cannot 
now fix on the site of Migdol, of 
Pihahiroth, or of Elim, still that 
there is an agreement between the 
recorded localities and the sacred 
writings, the reluctant testimony of 
the infidel has been compelled to 
acknowledge. And though even only 
in one instance “the aspect of the 
ground should indicate that some of 
the t wonders in the history of 
the chosen people” had been wrought 
there, does not such a discovery prove 
the general truth of the narrative? 
Would it not be deemed sufficient in 
any other history? and in any other 
country would not allowance be 
made for the lapse of time, the conse- 
quent changes in its existing features, 
to say nothing of our own ignorance ? 

But to return, Mr. Stanley, as we 
have said, has steered clear of the 
two errors,—over credulity and bigot- 
ted unbelief ; and his work is replete 
with valuable information concerning 
countries and places which it is no 
exaggeration to say, are the most in- 
teresting that exist. We may visit 
the scene of the contest at Marathon, 
of the victory of Arminius, or may 
track the steps of the retreat of the 
Ten Thou , and feel, as we read, 
a thrill of interest in every fibre of 
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our frame, but it will be a mere 
passing emotion. A truth forgotten 
may to all interests and purposes be 
unknown, and it is but seldom that 
the scenes of former times occur to 
our minds; and when they do, they 
are compelled shortly to give place to 
the more urgent interests of daily 
life. But, as Mr. Stanley says, “the 
local features of the Holy Land, and 
the scenes in Israel’s history, have 
naturally become the household im- 
agery of Christendom.” The “ deliv- 
erance from Egypt” has become with 
us the type of the freedom from a 
severer thraldom. “The Rock” which 
followed the freed ones follows us 
too—of Marah’s bitter waters we also 
taste on our onward journey; and 
the valley of Achor (“trouble”) is 
made with us ‘a door of hope,” 
Mount Sinai, the Valley of Rephidim, 
the passage of the Jordan, Bethlehem 
and the Lake of Gennesereth, each 
has entwined itself with our religion. 
May we not go astep farther, and say 
that, great as has been the past, and 
absorbing as is the present interest of 
Israel and Israel’s land, the future 
lends them a no less attractive charm? 
Can we look at Jerusalem, and fail to 
think not only of the Temple, of the 
entry of our Lord into the city, and 
of the Mount of Olives,—not only of 
the promises which are more stable 
than the everlasting hills,—but also 
of the time when the Jews shall have 
returned to their much-loved land, 
when their Temple will be once more 
built, and when “ His feet shall once 
again stand on the Mount of Olives?” 
It is then with the feelings of intense 
interest which this “threefold cord” 
must necessarily produce, that we 
follow Mr.Stanley’s description of the 
scenes of Israel’s captivity, journey- 
ings, and final residence. 
ir. Stanley first ascended the Nile, 
and penetrated into the Desert of Nu- 
bia. Returning to Cairo, he made a 
pilgrimage to the wilds of Arabia Pe- 
trea, traversing the routes of the 
children of Israel in their wanderings 
in the wilderness. He ascended the 
highlands of Syria, scrutinising every 
place of note connected with the gos- 
pel history, and sifting their tradi- 
tions ;—he describes his impressions 
of the trans-J ordaniccountry, descends 
into the plain of Esdraelon, and, pur- 
suing his journey into Galilee, traces 
the Jordan to its source, 
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In his introduction to a work ne- 
eessarily fragmentary, the author 
gives some extracts from letters 
written in the land of Egypt, which 
he justly considers a fitting prelude 
to Sinai and Palestine, the background 
of the whole history of the Israelites. 
Entering on the Rosetta branch of 
the broad waters of the Nile, its 
width first strikes the traveller. It 
is greater than that of the Rhine or 
the Danube. The vast volume of 
waters of the mighty river flows uni- 
formly between two lofty banks, 
which limit the view and shut out 
the world on either side. 


Immediately above the brown and blue 
waters of the broad, calm, lakelike river, 
rises a thick black bank of clod or mud, 
mostly in terraces, Green—unutterably 
green—mostly at the top of these banks, 
though sometimes creeping down to the 
water's edge, lies the land of Egypt. Green 
—unbroken, save by the mud villages which 
here and there lie in the midst of the verdure, 
like the marks of a soiled foot on a rich car- 
pet; or by the dykes and channels which 
convey the life-giving waters through the 
thirsty land. This is the Land of Egypt, 
and this is the memorial of the yearly flood. 
Up those black terraces, or on those green 
fields, the water rises and descends; and not 
only when the flood is actually there, but 
throughout the whole year, is water continu- 
ally ascending through innumerable wheels 
worked by naked figures, as the Israelites of 
old ** in the service of the field,” and then 
flowing on in gentle rills through the various 
allotments. To the seeds of these green 
fields, to the fishes of the wide river, is at- 
tached another natural phenomenon, which I 
never saw equalled: the numbers numberless 
of all manner of birds —valtures, and cormo- 
Yants, and geese, flying like constellations 
throngh the blue heavens ; pelicans standing in 
long array on the water side ; woopoos and 
ziczacs, and the (so-called) white ibis, the 
gentle symbol of the god Osiris in his robes 
of white—walking under one’s very feet. 


Accustomed as we are to rivers 
having their origin in minor streams, 
gradually increasing as in their on- 
ward course they receive the accession 
of other rivers, and becoming = at 
every la and larger, we find 
it difficult to Fealins the anomalous 
attribute of the Nile,—its having no 
tributaries. Ascending hundreds of 
miles up the river, and reaching the 
Nubian hills, we might well expect to 
find a diminution of volume in its 
vast waters. 
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But no—the breadth and strength below 
was all his own; and throughout that long 
descent he has not a drop of water but what 
he brought himself, and therefore you have 
the strange sight of a majestic river flowing 
like an arm of the sea in the highlands, as 
calm and as broad amongst these wild Nu- 
bian hills as in the plain of Egypt. 


The only mode of communication 
being the river, whose flowing waters 
it would be impossible to ascend with- 
out wind, it would be comparatively 
unserviceable for the purposes of tran- 
sit were it not for a singular peculiar- 
ity. What an instance of the adap- 
tation of natural provisions to the 
necessities of mankind does this cir- 
cumstance evince,—that for nine 
months of the year the north wind 
prevails, and especially during the 
prevalence of floods, when the 
strength of the current would other- 
wise forbid the upward navigation of 
the river. 

Indeed in everything that concerns 
this wonderful river,—in the regular- 
ity with which the phenomenon of its 

riodical overflow takes place ; in 
its rise and fall being greater or less 
in different Fg of the country, ac- 
cording to the quantity of rain that 
usually falls—the wisdom of Provi- 
dence is strikingly conspicuous. “ A 
few feet less t the ordinary 
height,” says an accurate writer, 
“would prevent the spreading of the 
waters to a sufficient distance ; a few 
feet more would prevent the water 
from draining off in the proper season 
for sowing, and spread devastation 
throughout the country.” 

We need not here dwell on the 
well-known circumstance that the 
Nile is the t benefactor of Egypt, 
nor that to it is owing the extraordi- 
nary productiveness of the soil of this 
granary of the ancient Romans, a 
productiveness so great as to call forth 
the unqualified admiration of more 
than one traveller. 

“Our path,” says St. John, in 
speaking of the Thebais or Upper 
Baye “Jay over one of the richest 
and most highly cultivated plains I 
ever saw, covered with luxuriant crops 
of clover, lentils, lupines, onions, 
sugar-cane, wheat, and about two 
thousand acres of beans in blossom. 
On all sides, as far as the eye could 
reach, arose the date groves, in which 
the villages stood embosomed ; sheep, 
goats, horses, buffaloes, &c., were 
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feeding in numerous groupe among 
the rich pasturage, which having 
been drenched by the dews of the 
preceding night, every blade and leaf 
now glittered with sparkling dew 
drops. Scarcely could paradise itself 
be more delightful than the land now 
before us, the whole atmosphere being 
perfumed faintly but deliciously by 
the scent of many flowers, while 
every object which presented itvelf to 
the eye was clothed with inimitable 
freshness and beauty. I could now 
comprehend why the Romans sent 
their consumptive patients, and the 
Turks their men grown prematurely 
old by excess, to the banks of the 
Nile; for nowhere on earth could 
they in winter find a more congenial 
climate than that of the Thebais.” 

“No flat region,” says Dr. Duff, 
speaking of Lower Egypt, “ can be 
more beautiful. The waters of the 
annual inundation had not wholly 
withdrawn from the land, but half 
subsided on the channel of the river. 
Vast level plains spread out on all 
sides, having their carefully culti- 
vated soil clad in the living green 
which distinguishes the first fresh 
blades of vegetation in the month of 
May in the British climes ; and their 
borders, fringed with rows, and their 
points of junction garnished with 
clumps and groves of date trees, pal- 
myras, sycamores, and other ever- 
greens. Thus for miles together it 
presented the aspect of a well dress- 
ed garden,” 

Leaving behind him the valley of 
the Nile, and the monuments of Egypt, 
of which he has given highly interest- 
ing sketches, our traveller enters upon 
the broad track of the desert. 

There is but one interest attached 
to the land of Sinai. Through it the 
children of Israel passed. Its history 
is comprised in the Exodus. Since 
that event nothing notable has occur- 
red in this distinguished country. It 
forms, as it were, but one scene in the 
history of the world. And yet. this 
one scene is enhanced in our mind’s 
eye by the fact of it thus standing 
alone. In other countries we are 
overwhelmed by the variety of events 
that have occurred within their limits, 
and each new actor who appears upon 
the stage effaces in a degree the 
memory of his predecessor’s greatness, 
For example, what traveller to Rome 
feels his interest concentrated in any 
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one point in her history? Recollec- 
tion after recollection presses through 
the mind, each succeeding one strug- 
gling for the pre-eminence. The 
independence of her republic fades in 
the imagination before the glories of 
her imperial crown; the brilliancy 
of her empire before the absoluteness 
of her ecclesiastical sway; her first 
kingly dignity before all. But not so 
with Sinai. The Red Sea is connect- 
ed in our minds solely with Israel’s 
deliverance and Egypt’s destruction ; 
on Sinai’s heights a scene of stupend- 
ous interest once took place, and 
nothing in after ages has occurred 
there to draw away our attention 
from it. Mount Hor is only known 
to us as Aaron’s Grave. In his 
description of the peninsula of Sinai, 
our author keeps this, its peculiarity, 
well in view, and also dwells much 
on the contrast its desert plains and 
jagged mountains must have afforded 
to the Israelites, accustomed as they 
had been to Egypt’s verdant soil. 

The peninsula of Mount Sinai is 
situated between the Gulf of Suez and 
the Gulf of Akaba; the latter, now 
wholly deserted, was formerly the 
a thoroughfare of the fleets of 

olomon : the former now constitutes 
the great highway of Eastern traffic, 
in connexion with the overland route 
to India. To the Israelites emerging 
from Egypt this peninsula exhibited 
many remarkable features. What 
greater contrast could be presented to 
the green valley of the Nile, with its 
constant hum of busy life, than the 
utter desolation of the wilderness of 
Sinai, wrapt in the silence of the 
tomb—a ae described by travel- 
lers as so deep, that at a distance of 
sixty feet the words of a reader, dis- 
tinct but not loud, are perfectly audi- 
ble? Niebuhr was assured by the 
Arabs, in the exaggerated style of 
Eastern story, that the human voice 
could be heard across the gulf of Aka- 
ba. Again, in their journeyings in 
the wilderness, where “ there was no 
water for them to drink,” they no 
longer enjoyed the refreshing waters 
of the Nile, “ waters so delicious,” 
says the Abbé Mascrier, “that one 
could not wish the heat to be less, or 
to be delivered from the sensation of 
thirst.” The Turks find it so exqui- 
site, that they excite themselves to 
drink of it by eating salt ; and the 
daughters of the Ptolemies, when 
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married to foreign princes, are said 
to have hired carriers at a vast ex- 
—_, to bring them bottles of their 
avourite beverage, which they prized 
above the greatest luxuries. The con- 
formation, also, of the country pre- 
sented striking peculiarities. he 
sandy plain, the rocky peninsula, the 
jagged mountains of the Tor, the rug- 
ged passes, all were in direct contrast 
to the plains of Egypt. Some of the 
defiles leading to the cliffs above are 
described as terminating in an ascent 
so steep as to be almost a staircase of 
rock. The mountain land of the pe- 
ninsula presents an appearance of ex- 
traordinary confusion. Sir Frederick 
Henniker graphically describes the 
view as if “ Arabia Petreea were an 
ocean of lava, which, whilst its waves 
were running mountains high, had 
suddenly stood still.” Itis impossible 
to conceive a scene of greater desola- 
tion than such mountains, utterly de- 
void of vegetation, now present to the 
traveller. Instead of numerous rills 
and torrents descending from the 
heights, and forming rivers flowing 
through the intersecting valleys, 
these mountains are surrounded by 
“ Wadys.” 


It is necessary [says Mr. Stanley] to use 
this Arabic name, because there is no Eng- 
lish word which exactly corresponds to the 
idea expressed by it. A hollow, a valley, 
a depression,—more or less deep, or wide, or 
long,—worn or washed by the mountain 
torrents or winter rains, for a few months or 
weeks in the year,—such is the general idea 
of an Arabian ‘‘ Wady,” whether in the 
Desert or in Syria. 


Sometimes, though rarely, these 
wadys are suddenly converted into 
rushing torrents ; but they usually 
present the appearance of dried-up 
river courses, only presenting the 
image of thirsty desolation the more 
strikingly, from the constant indica- 
tions of water which is no longer 
there. These “ rivers of the desert” 
form its boundaries, and its means of 
communication ; through them the 
high roads run, and on their sides are 
erected the stations of the travellers. 

But the present desolation of the 
peninsula is not without its excep- 
tions. Here and there the pilgrim 
meets with patches of green, the more 
noticeable fom their contrast with 
the dull crimson, the prevailing color 
of the desert. The importance of the 
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straggling vegetation is evinced by 
the fact that the valleys and moun- 
tains frequently derive their names 
from it. Um-Shomer, the highest 
peak in the mountains of the Tor, 
signifies “the mother of fennel,” so 
called from the fennel which Burck- 
hardt long ago described as charac- 
teristic of Sinai. 

Whoever has observed a recently 
cut embankment, ere it has had time 
to be covered with grass, and while 
it presents a hard, dry, stony surface, 
must have noticed how here and there 
a little oozing of water gradually 
changes the aspect ; first there is the 
spreading dampness, and immediately 
grass springs up, covering every part 
over which the water is diffused. 
These patches of vegetation represent 
on a small scale the spots of verdure 
which appear on the sides of the val- 
leys in the Desert; save that there 
they remain but detached specks of 
life, perpetual contrasts with the arid 
scene. 


These springs, whose sources are for the 
most part high up in the mountain clefts, 
occasionally send down into the wadys rills 
of water, which however scanty, yet become 
the nucleus of whatever vegetation the de- 
sert produces, Often their course can be 
traced not by visible water, but a track of 
moss here, a fringe of rushes there, a solitary 
palm, a group of acacias, which at once de- 
note that an unseen life isat work, Where- 
ver these springs occur, there, we cannot 
doubt, must always have been the resort of 
the wanderers in the desert ; and they occur 
at such frequent intervals, that, after leaving 
Suez, there is at least one such spot in each 
successive day’s journey. 


In all the deep valleys leading down 
from the mountains to the Gulf of 
Akaba, the verdure has spread into 
considerable tracts, presenting in this 
“union of vegetation with the fantas- 
tic scenery of the desolate mountains 
a combination as beautiful as it is ex- 
traordinary.” 

Wherever, of course, a collection of 
springs increases this vegetation to 
any extent, the position becomes one 
of paramount importance to travellers. 
In threespotsof the desert, and in three 
only, do these oases occur. The prin- 
cipal one is on Gebel Mousa, over the 
convent of St. Catherine ; where a 
cluster of four such springs has ren- 
dered this a much frequented spot. 
Here the Bedouin tribes take up their 
abodes during the heats of summer. 
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At the palm-grové of El-Wady near 
Tor and atthe Wady-Feiran occur deep 
depressions, which receive the waters 
from the hills. These oases of Sinai 
become the sources of life and vegeta- 
tion. 

The description whch our author 
gives of one peculiarity of the penin- 
sula dissipates the popular delusion 
which re “ desert” as a “ sandy 
plain.” d, it appears, is the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, in the Arabian 
desert. 


In the usual route from Cairo to Suez, and 
from Suez to Akaba, it occurs only once in any 
great quantity or depth; namely, in the hills 
immediately about Huderfh. * * * * 
There, after traversing the whole Peninsula on 
hard ground of gravel, pebble or rock, the 
traveller again finds himself in the deep sand 
drifts, which he has not seen since he left 
them on the western shores of the Nile, envel- 
oping the temples of Ipsambul and the Sera- 
peum of Memphis. 


Accordingly, in the story of the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel, the 
great sand-drifts, which history relates 
as impeding the marches in the desert 
of Africa, are not mentioned. 

The exact track of the children of 
Israel is not, nor do we suppose it can 
ever be, ascertained with precision. 
Mr. Stanley examines the fantastic 
stories of the Arabs, the mercenary 
inventions of the Grecian monks and 
the various early traditions, compar- 
ingone with theother. But until the 
country has been systematically ex- 
plored by travellers possessing, with 
other qualifications, a perfect know- 
ledge of Arabic, even an approximate 
route cannot be laid down with cer- 
tainty. Hitherto no traveller has 
himself explored more than one or two 
routes. Each hasconsequently strain- 
ed to adapt the track of the Israelites 
to his own journey. The great cau- 
tion with which all accounts should 
be received is evident from thecircum- 
stance, that the minutest details are 
marvellously related by the hermits 
of Sinai dwelling for centuries in the 
most interesting convent of St. Cathe- 
rine ; according to the time, conveni- 
ence, or zeal of the traveller, these 
blind leaders of the blind can point 
out the necessary objects of interest 
in a greater or less circumference. 


In order to bring it into the round of the 
daily sights, the cleft of Korab, Dathan, and 
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Abiram, is transferred from Kadesh Barnea 
to the foot of Horeb. The peak of Gebel 
Mousa, now pointed out by them as the 
scene of the giving of the Law, fails to meet 
the most pressing requirements of the nar- 
rative. Rephidim has been always shown 
within an hour’s walk instead of a day’s 
march from the mountain. The monks in 
the last century confessed, or rather boasted, 
that they had themselves invented the foot- 
mark of Mahomet’s mule, in order to secure 
the devotion of the Bedouins. 


All such traditions are worse than 
worthless, and should be utterly dis- 
carded. Assuredly, little testimony 
can now be relied on other than the 
“‘ stones themselves cry out.” 

Mr. Stanley ascended Mount Ser- 
bal and Gebel-Mousa, the rival 
claimants to the dignity of the Sinai 
of the Exodus; “the Mount” where 
the awe-struck Israelites witnessed 
the giving of the Law. 


Mount Serbal, he says, is one of the finest 
forms I have ever seen. It is a vast mass of 
peaks, which may be reduced to five, the 
number adopted by the Bedouins, These 
five peaks, all of granite, rise so precipitously, 
so columnlike, from the broken ground which 
forms the root of the mountain, as at first 
sight to appear inaccessible. But they are 
divided by steep ravines, filled with fragments 
of fallen granite. 


The traveller toiled up the central 
ravine, the steep ascent being broken 
by shrubs like sage or thyme, which 
grew to the very summit; and as- 
sisted by loose stones arranged by 
human hands. The summit isa huge 
block of granite, from which he over- 
looked the whole Peninsula of Sinai. 


The Red Sea, with the Egyptian hills op- 
posite; the grove of Tor, just marked as a 
dark line on the shore ; on the east the vast 
cluster commonly called Sinai, with the peaks 
of St. Catherine; and towering above all, 
the less famous, but most magnificent of all, 
the Mont Blanc of those parts, the unvisited 
Um-Shomer, Every feature of the extra- 
ordinary conformation lies before you; the 
wadys coursing and winding in every direc- 
tion; the long crescent of the Wady Es- 
Sheykh ; the infinite number of mountains 
like a model ; their colors all as clearly dis- 
played as in Russegger’s geological map; the 
dark granite, the brown sandstone, the yellow 
desert, the dots of vegetation along the 
Wady Feiran, and the one green spot of the 
great palm grove of Rephidim. The ex- 
treme edge of the peak is flanked on each side 
by the tremendous precipices of the two 
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neighbouring peaks; and as we saw them 
overlooking the circle of Desert—-plain, hill and 
valley—it was impossible not to feel that for 
the giving of the Law to Israel and the 
world, the scene was most truly fitted. 


Nevertheless, our author considers 
that the objection urged from the ab- 
sence of any plain immediately under 
Mount Serbal for receiving the Law 
is unanswerable; such a plain he 
sought for at Gebel-Mousa, the 
mountain of Moses. Its summit has 
been regarded as the spot most univer- 
sally sacred on earth. Upon it are 
found the ruins of a church, at one 
time the place of worship of the 
christian sects, and of a small mosque. 
To the universal question, Is this “the 
top of the mount” described in Ex- 

us? Mr. Stanley replies by asking 
another question, whether there is a 
plain below itagreeing with the words 
of the narrative. Laborde and others 
had described an appropriate place at 
the foot of this , Which Mr. Stan- 
ley, however, could notfind. His party 
proceeded to the summit of the other 
end of the e called the Ras 
Sasdfeh (Willow Head), overlooking 
the Er-Raheh from above. After 
winding through the various basins 
and cliffs which make up the range, 
they reached the rocky point. 


The effect on us [he describes], as on 
every one who has seen and described it, was 
instantaneous. It was like the seat on the 
top of Serbal, but with the difference, that 
here was the deep wide yellow plain, sweep- 
ing down to the very base of the cliffs; ex- 
actly answering to the plain on which the 
people “ removed and stood afar off.” 


Mr. Stanley thus sums up his in- 
vestigation :— 


If we are to have a mountain without a 
wide amphitheatre at its base, let us have 
Serbal; but if otherwise, I am sure that if 
the monks of Justinian had fixed the tra- 
ditional scene on the Ras-Sasafeh, no one 
would for an instant have doubted that this 
only could be the spot. 


Here we desire to enter a protest 
against the favorite speculation of 
modern explorers, that of seeki 
natural explanationsof eventsreveale 
to us as miracles. The truth of scrip- 
ture can gain little confirmation from 
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the march of science, if the terrible 
phenomena recorded in the sacred 
= are sought to be reconciled 
with the physical appearances of the 
fovomt day, or with our finite aryee- 

ension of natural causes. e 
wholly deprecate the miserable trifling 
which would attempt to reduce to our 
natural perceptions the miraculous 
occurrences related for ouradmonition, 
We regret to perceive that Mr. Stan- 
ley has been led to sanction this error. 
—Because, forsooth, mysterious noises 
have from time to time been heard on 
the summit of Gebel-Mousa, in the 
neighbourhood of Um-Shémer, and 
in the mountain of Nahis, he favors 
us with the supposition that they may 
be in some way connected with the 
terrors described in the Mosaic his- 
tory. Surely the attempt to account 
for such a miraculous convulsion by 
the circumstance that mysterious 
noises have been heard from time to 
time in the neighbourhood, is caleu- 
lated to throw doubt upon the sacred 
narrative, 

How can mysterious noises be con- 
nected with the awful scenes described 
in Exodus? As well might we ac- 
count for the roaring of the sea from 
hearing the resonance preduced by 
placing a sea-shell to the ear, The 
sounds heard on these mountains have 
been attributed to various natural 
causes. From an analogous phenom- 
enon ane eee = — own 
country by Hu iller the ogist, 
that at Gebel-Nahds is thought to be 
the accumulated sounds occasioned 
by the mutual impact of the particles 


of sand set each other. 

Dr. Mi and Dr. Lepsius have 
likewise sought to rationalise the 
miracle of the manna, by considering 
that it is prepared from the Torfa 
trees which abound in the Wady 
Feiran. This tree “resembles the 
weeping birch, but is still more deli- 
cate in appearance, and the so-called 
manna flows in drops from the ex- 
tremities of its slender pensile boughs. 
A small quantity is collected and 
brought to the convent of Sinai, where 
it is prepared by boiling and put into 
omell: tin cases, which are disposed of 
to pilgrims and other visitors. In 
this state it resembles melted gum 
with small rounded grains in it, and 
has a somewhat similar taste, only 
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sweeter and rather aromatic.” Mr. 
Johnston, in his admirable work,* 
describes all the properties of this 
manna; and refutes the possibility 
that the produce of these trees could 
have been the true manna of the Is- 
raelites, laying the greatest stress on 
the very remarkable property men- 
tioned in Exodus xvi. 19, 20. “ And 
Moses said, let no man leave of it till 
the morning. Notwithstanding they 
hearkened not unto Moses, but some 
of them left of it till the morning, and 
it bred worms and stank, and Moses 
was wroth with them.” This rapid 
putrefaction, the smell and the breed- 
ing of worms, says Mr. Jolinston, are 
properties which belong to no known 
variety of sweet vegetable exudation. 
The manna of Scripture therefore is 
still utterly unknown. 

Our inte proceeds to give us a 
vivid description of netanuiee edifice 
remaining on Gebel Mousa, of which, 
however, we can only insert a short 
summary. In the heart of the de- 
sert of Sinai, in the centre of desola- 
tion, of silence, of arid dearth arises 
the stately convent of St. Catherine. 
This vast edifice was founded by the 
Byzantine emperor Justinian, as a 
fortress convent to secure a safe tran- 
sit through the Desert. Its massive 
walls still defy the ravages of time. 
Its towering mosque, its gorgeous 
church hung with banners, fs galle- 
ries of chapels, of cells, of guest- 
chambers, its lib of precious ma- 
nuscripts, the sound of its rude cym- 
bals calling to prayer, and changed 
by the echoes into music as it rolls 
through the desert valley, the double 
standard of the Lamb and Cross float- 
ing high upon its topmost tower,— 
strike the traveller with amazement 
at the sight of such a structure in 
such a place. Its inmates are as fo- 
reign to the scenery as itself. They 
are Greek exiles, generally rebels to 
monastic rule at home. As pastors 
inhabiting the sole civilized spot, the 
only place of Christian worship in the 
whole of Arabia, they present a mourn- 
ful spectacle ; utterly ignorant and 
miserably poor, they occupy a post 
affording opportunities of usefulness 
to the barbarous tribes of Arabs. 
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It is [says Mr. Stanley] a colony of chris- 
tian pastors planted amongst heathens, who 
wait on them for their daily bread, and for 
their rain from heaven; and hardly a spark 
of civilization or of christianity, as far as his- 
tory records, has been imparted to a single 
tribe or family in that wide wilderness. It 
is a colony of Greeks, of Europeans, of ec- 
clesiastics, in one of the most interesting and 
the most sacred regions of the earth; and 
hardly a fact, from the time of their first 
foundation to the present time, has been con- 
tributed by them to the geography, the 
geology, or the history of a country which, in 
all its aspects, has been submitted to their 
investigation for thirteen centuries. 


In several of the Wadys, “Sinaitic 
inscriptions” are met with in great 
variety and abundance ; they have 
been attributed generally to the work 
of the Israelites. Laborde thus de- 
scribes them :—“ We passed through 
the Wady Mokatteb, which means 
written valley, and beheld rocks 
covered with inscriptions for the 
length of an entire league. We 
afterwards passed mountains, called 
Jebel-el-Mokatteb, which means writ- 
ten mountains; and, as we rode 
along, perceived during a whole 
hour hosts of inscriptions in an un- 
known character, carved in these hard 
rocks, to a height which was ten or 
twelve feet from the ground; and 
although we had men amongst us 
who understood the Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Arme- 
nian, Turkish, English, Illyrian, Ger- 
man, French, and Bohemian langua- 
ges, there was not one of us who had 
the slightest knowledge of the charac- 
ters engraved on these rocks, with 
great labor, in a country where there 
is nothing to be had either to eat or 
drink.” The Rev. C. Forster, in a work 
of great earnestness and research,t 
has given the grounds and arguments 
by which he has been solemnly con- 
vinced of the Israelitish authorship 
of these inscriptions. From this 
conclusion Mr. Stanley dissents, his 
theory being that the whole of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions is the work of 
Christian pilgrims of the fourth and 
fifthcenturies. Alluding to Hazeroth 
and the miracle of the “ feathered 
fowls,” in a mere footnote, he would 


* The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S. &., 


Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


t The voice of Israel, from the rocks of Sinai, London, Bentley. 
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thus demolish Mr. Forster’s argu- 
ments. He says, he is unwilling to 
withhold this slight illustration of 
almost the only conclusion in Mr. 
Forster’s work, which received any 
confirmation from his observations. 
Mr. Forster, in a reply recently pub- 
lished,* justly remonstrates against 
so sweeping a condemnation, and we 
think reasonably complains that on a 
point which he considers the most 
solemn and the most important which 
can be presented to the mind of man, 
Mr. Stanley should blow away his 
argument with a breath, as a child 
blows away the down from the top of 
the thistle. The strongest observa- 
tions which Mr. Stanley has made 
upon the subject refer to the elevation 
from the ground at which the inscrip- 
tions are found. He considers that 
they appear to be only such as would 
be the casual work of passing travel- 
lers, none that he saw requiring lad- 
ders or machinery of any sort. 


Most of them could have been written by 
any one who, having bare legs and feet, as 
all Arabs have, could take firm hold of the 
ledges—or by any active man even with shoes. 
I think there are none that could not have 
been written by one man climbing on another’s 
shoulders. 


To this Mr. Forster asks, how it 
happens that while employment is 
thus ingeniously invented for the feet 
of ideal pilgrims, he has forgotten to 
make provision for the two-fold call 
upon their hands, for hands no doubt 
they must have to hold fast in their 
grotesque and perilous position, as 
well as hands to work with. The 
simplest tools which the rudest work- 
men, and these must have been rude 
workmen, could use, would be a 
punch and a mallet. And, asks Mr. 
Forster, 


With the punch in the left hand, and the 
mallet in the right, his toes clinging to his 
comrade’s neck and his face against the rock, 
what becomes of the hold of his adventurous 
pilgrim? He is in imminent danger of life 
and limb, and much in the condition of 
Swift’s ‘* Captain of Horse,” who 

Never takes off his hat, 
Because he has never a hand that is idle, 
For one holds the sword and the other the 
bridle.” 


— 
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Now we, who have ourselves wit- 
nessed the wonderful agility of the 
natives of the east, can see no diffi- 
culty in Mr. Stanley’s suggestion ; 
but happily Mr. Forster has other 
and better shafts than those of ridi- 
cule and sarcasm, in which we regret 
to notice his vindication abounds, to 
launch against any who would sub- 
vert his hypothesis. In 1854, and 
since Mr. Stanley’s visit, the late 
Captain Thomas Henry Butler and 
the Rev. Pierce Butler, whom it is 
distinction sufficient to describe as 
“ brothers of the hero of Silistria,” 
proceeded to Sinai for the special ob- 
ject of investigating the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions. We cannot omit any op- 
portunity of alluding with pride to 
the services of these distinguished 
Irishmen. Captain Butler entered 
upon his mission with the zeal of a 
Christian soldier, and with that high 
sense of duty which characterized 
him through life and in death. In 
Viscount Gough’s despatches honor- 
able mention is made of his courage 
when heading the advance at the car- 
rying of the heights of Amoy, where 
he seized the first colours from the 
enemy. The same intrepidity led him 
on to the front of the battle on the 
heights of Inkerman, where he fell, 
sword in hand, covered with glory, in 
the act of rallying and urging on to 
victory the discomfited but invincible 
guards. 

Captain Butler unsuccessfully de- 
voted ten days of indefatigable labor 
in the search for the two inscriptions 
discovered at Tor in 1779, by the 
Comte d’Autraigues. At Mr. Fors- 
ter’s special request, the Messrs. 
Butler directed particular attention to 
the elevation of the inscriptions in 
the Wady Mokatteb, and Mr. Fors- 
ter has confronted their statements 
with the observations of Mr. Stan- 
ley, and certainly the evidence of the 
brothers sustains Mr. Forster in 
many particulars. But we consider 
the testimony of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, a merchant of Alexandria, 
who, at the beginning of the sixth 
century, first revealed the extraordi- 
nary fact of the existence of these 
monuments to the Christian world, 
sufficient to establish the great age 


* The Israelitish authorship of Sinaitic Inscriptions vindicated against the incorrect ob- 
servations in the * Sinai and Palestine” of the Rey, A, P. Stanley, Lendon, Bentley. 
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of the inscriptions; because, as Mr. 
Forster has repeatedly » the 
fact that monuments presenting then 
and now the same time-worn appear- 
ance have survived the age of Cosmas 
by nearly fourteen centuries, is con- 
clusive ground for the inference that 
they may have preceded his time by 
as long, if not longer, a period. As 
to their authorship, we have not time 
to enter upon the various theories 
which have been propounded. There 
is a view, however, which does not 
appear to have been entertained by 
any writers, but which appears to us 
to be worthy of consideration. May 
not these inscriptions have been the 
work of the “mixed multitude,” 
which accompanied the children of 
Israel out of Egypt. This solution of 
the difficulty will happily bear equal 
testimony to the truth of Scripture 
(the only point which = import- 
ance to the inquiry) as that they were 
the work of the Israelites themselves. 
Great, however, as is the interest of 
the traveller in his through 
the peninsula of Sinai, it must sink in 
comparison with the intensity of the 
feelings of the pilgrim into the Holy 
Land. The approach to the Land of 
Promise is described as being very 
gradual, there being no point where 
the desert can be said to terminate. 


Yet there is an interest in that solemn 
and peaceful melting away of one into the 
other which I cannot describe. It was 
like the striking passage in Thalaba describ- 
ing the descent of the mountains, with the 
successive beginnings of vegetation and 
warmth. 

Most striking any where would have been 
this protracted approach to land after that 
wide desert sea—these seeds and plants, and 

» as it were, drifting to meet us. But 
how doubly striking, when one felt in ones 
inmost soul, that this was the entrance into 
the Holy Land.—Everything told us that w: 
were approaching the sacred frontier. .. . . 
That wide plain, with its rains and walls, 
was the wilderness of Beersheba. . . . That 
long line of hills was the beginning of “ the 
hill country of Judea”... . From these 
heights, by gradual ascent and descent we 
went on. The valleys now began, at least in 
our eyes, almost literally ‘‘to laugh and 
sing.” Greener and greener did they grow— 
the shrubs, too, shot above that stunted 

wth. At last, on ‘the summits of further 
ills, lines of spreading trees appeared against 
the sky. Then came ploughed fields aud 
oxen. Lastly, a deep and wide recess 
opened in the hills; towers and minarets ap- 
peared throagh the gap, which gradually un- 
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folded into the city of ‘* the Friend of God :” 
far up on the right ran a wide and beautiful 
upland valley, all partitioned into gardens and 
fields, green fig trees and cherry trees, and 
the vineyards—faumous through all ages; 
and far off, grey and beautiful as those of 
Tivoli, swept down the western slope the 
olive-groves of Hebron. Most startling of all 
was the hum of the air—hitherto ‘that 
silent air” which I described during our first 
encampment, but which had grown familiar 
as {the sounds of London to those who live 
constantly within their range—the hum at 
first of isolated human voices and the lowing 
of cattle, and then a sound, which, to our 
ears seemed like that of a mighty multitude, 
but which was only the murmur of the popu- 
lation of the little town which we now 
entered at its southern end. 


And no less strange than the change 
from the desert’s stillness to the scenes 
of active life is to the traveller in 
Palestine the sound of the names of 
the various localities through which 
he passes, At first there is some- 
thing grating to the feelings in hear- 
ing Carmel and Hebron—places round 
which we have thrown a halo of ve- 
neration—spoken of by the guide or 
the passer by, as we chant speak of 
Dover or Calais—as mere stages in 
a journey. But then follows a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. We have visible 
oroof that Hebron and the plain of 

amre are realities, and that Jeru- 
salem and Bethany are not syno- 
nyms for David for the miracle 
wrought by David’s greater son—but 
that our eyes gaze on the very scene 
which David once saw, and that “up 
that very ascent, He came when out- 
side the village Martha and Mary 
met him, and the Jews stood around 
them weeping.” Again to this fol- 
lows a third feeling. We do indeed 
see the sacred localities ; their names 
sound fin our ears; we know of a 
truth that they are authentic; but 
where is He whose presence only gave 
them life, and embued them with a 
charm before which Greece, with all 

her tales of ancient story—Rome, 
with her scenes of former glory— 
sink into insignificance. Then it is 
that we remember that the in- 
terest in the places is secondary, not 
primary—their value is imaginative, 
not religious. We may not seek the 
living among the dead; the casket 
must indeed be valuable, but the 
jewel that it once contained is shi- 
ning in majesty above. “ He is not 
here—He is risen.” Bat we are an- 
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sicipeting, and should rather first 
have spoken of the general impres- 
sions made by Palestine on the tra- 
veller, amongst the chief of which 
Mr. Stanley places the smallness of 
the land, for though the frequent 
allusions in Scripture to this peculi- 
arity in a great measure prepare us 
for the diminutive extent of the coun- 
try of Palestine, yet it is difficult to 
realize that the area of this important 
country does not exceed eleven thou- 
sand square miles, about twice that 
of Wales. Its breadth from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the 
eastern borders is about ninety miles ; 
while the breadth from the Jordan 
to the sea seldom exceeds fifty. Its 
length from Mount Hermon to Ka- 
desh Barnea is under two hundred 
miles. Its whole breadth can readily 
be seen from almost every hill in the 
centre of the country, so diminutive 
is that land which has directed the 
destiny of mankind. 

Again Mr, Stanley points out that 
the boundaries of the land are well 
calculated for the seclusion of the Is- 
raelitish peoplefrom the rest of the 
ancient world, The eastern desert 
formed one barrier, and the vast fis- 
sure of the Jordan valley a second, 
to divide the chosen people from the 
great Assyrian empire. To thesouth 
of Palestine stretched far and wide 
“the great and terrible wilderness” 
—a more effectual defence by far 
than either walls or bulwarks could 
be, against the incursions of Pharaoh 
and his hosts. The only accessible 
sides, then, were the west and north. 


But the west was only accessible by sea, 
and when Israel first settled in Palestine, the 
Mediterranean was not yet the thoroughfare, 
it was rather the boundary and the terror of 
the Eastern nations. It is true that from 
the north-western coast of Syria the Pheni- 
cian cities sent forth their fleets. But they 
were the exception of the world—the dis- 
coverers, the first explorers of the unknown 
depths,—and in their enterprises Israel never 
joined. In strong contrast, too, with the 
coasts of Europe, and i of Greece, 
Palestine has no indentations, no winding 
creeks, no deep havens, such as in ancient, 
even more than in modern times, were neces- 
sary for the invitation and protection of com- 
mercial enterprise. One lorig line, broken 
only by the Bay of Acre, containing only 
three bad harbours—Acre, Joppa, and Cara- 
plia, and the last unknown im ancient times 
—is the inhospitable front that Palestine op- 
posed to the Western world. On the northern 
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frontier the ranges of Lebanon formed twé 
not insignificant ramparts, But the gate be- 
tween them was open, and through the lon: 
valley of Coelo-Syria the hosts of Syrian and 
Assyrian conquerors accordingly poured. 


These fortifications not only served 
for defence, but were probably in- 
tended to remind the Israelites that 
it was not the will of Him who had 
so fenced them in, that they should 
form friendly relations with other 
and heathen nations. That they 
were to be a “separate people,” a 
“chosen generation,” was a com- 
mand reiterated by the ocean’s roar, 
and deepened by the desert’s  si- 
lence ; and when they ventured to 
mingle with the heathen, and learn 
their works, it was in the face not 
only of the woe denounced against 
those “who go down to Egypt for 
help,” but in obstinate rejection of 
the warning voice of nature, which 
north, south, east, and west repeat- 
ed “Hitherto canst thou come—in 
safety ; but not further.” 

But the seclusion of the Israelites 
was not to be that of the ascetic ; they 
had a mission to fulfil, and the near- 
ness and vastness of the empires 
which hung on their northern and 
southern boundaries must have re- 
minded them that “ not for themselves 
alone” were they thus preserved. 
Jerusalem was “set in the midst of 
the nations and countries that were 
round about her,” she was the oasis 
in the desert—the garden of the 
Lord; and while the eyes of the 
ancient world must have been direct- 
ed to this little country, standing 
midway, as it did, between the great 
seats of ancient empire—Babylon 
and Egypt; on the Jews the respon- 
sibility fell, to honor Him who had 
80 preserved them, that all the king- 
doms of the earth might know that 
“He was the Lord, even He only.” 
And so too the “ central situation” of 
Palestine is remarkable, a centrality 
as we well know, not as to fact, but 
to importance. It was on the high 
road from Babylon to Egypt, the 
prize for which these mighty powers 
contended, the battle field on which 
they fought, the high bridge on which 
they descended and ascended respect- 
ively into the deep basins of the Nile 
and the Euphrates. Now, alas! 
Palestine is a of ruins—a vine- 
yard trodden down—the “ boar out of 
the wood has wasted it, and the wild 
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beast of the field has devoured it.” 
The Jew would not be a teacher of 
the truth, and so he has become an 
example of justice ; but the country 
remains, and Palestine is waiting till 
the time to come, to rise to her 
ancient importance, to become the 
scene of new conflicts between the 
Eastern and Western powers, of new 
victories, of new glory. 

The aspect of Palestine in its pre- 
sent state of ruin, ruin so general that 
“there is hardly a hill top which is 
not covered by the vestiges of some 
fortress or city of former ages,” gives 
one answer to the often mooted ques- 
tion, “can these strong hills, these 
deserted valleys, be indeed the Land 
of Promise, the land flowing with 
milk and honey?” — Very differently 
must the country have looked in its 
prosperous days, when the fields were 
cultivated, and the towns and the 
villages were flourishing. 

By contrast also with most other 
lands, Palestine was a country much 
to be desired. When the fir and the 
larch, the oak and myrtle clothed the 
hills with their varied foliage, and 
streams (now nearly dry) of cool and 
limpid water precipitated themselves 
from the rocks, or trickled down the 
narrow vales to refresh the parched 
fields in their way to the sea, very 
cheering to the eye of the Israelite 
must have been the Promised Land, 
compared with the uniform, level 
surface of Egypt. Egypt, it is true, 
was supplied with water by the over- 
flowing of the Nile, and was so well 
saturated with moisture, that the 
Jand was verdant and fertile. But 
how much labour it cost to accomplish 
this end is attested by the artificial 
canals constructed by the ancient 
kings of Egypt. ‘“Maillet was 
assured that the large canal which 
filled the cisterns of Alexandria, and 
is at least fifteen leagues long, was 
entirely paved, and its sides were 
lined with brick, which were as in 
the days of the Romans.” Bricks 
were most probably used in the con- 
struction of the more ancient canals, 
and therefore the Israelites must 
have learned with peculiar satisfaction 
that in the land whither they were 
going there was no need for artificial 
means of irrigation, no bricks were to 
be prepared for lining and paving ; 
and so those labours which had e 
their bondage in Egypt so intolerable 
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would cease. “The land whither 
thou goest in to possess it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
asa garden of herbs: but the land 
whither ye go to possess it, is a land 
of hills and valleys, and drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven.” Then 
again, the long tracts of Esdraelon, 
and the sea coast on the plain of Gen- 
nesareth are, or might be, as rich in 
gardens as the most favored spot in 
Egypt. Of the plain of Esdraelon 
Mr. Stanley says :— 


The aspect of the plain itself in spring time 
is of a fast waving corn-field ; olive trees here 
and there springing from it. Every traveller 
has remarked on the richness of its soil—the 
exuberance of its crops. Once more the palm 
appears waving its stately tresses over the 
village enclosures. The very weeds are a 
sign of what, in better hands, the vast plain 
might become. * * * The plain of Genne- 
sareth, enjoying its tropical climate, even 
now presents a striking contrast to the bare 
hills thinly dotted here and there with scanty 
grass which embrace it. 


Onthe variety of scenery tobefound 
in Palestine, Mr. Stanley also touches. 
The strange contact of desert and 
cultivated land, the alternation of 
wild hills and valleys with rich fields 
and verdant plains, are unparalleled 
in any other country, and indicate at 
least one method by which the history 
and poetry of the nation have attained 
a universal destiny. 


The sacred poetry which was to be the de- 
light and the support of the human mind and 
the human soul in all regions of the world, 
embraced within its range the natural fea- 
tures of almost every country. The devo- 
tions of our maritime empire find a natural 
expression in the numerous allusions, which 
no inland situation could have permitted, to 
the roar of the Mediterranean Sea, breaking 
over the rocks of Acre and Tyre. ‘* The 
floods lift up their waves” —‘‘ the great and 
wide sea” whose blue waters could be seen 
from the top of almost every mountain, 
‘* wherein are things creeping innumerable,” 
‘** There go” the Phoenician ‘‘ ships,” and 
there is that Leviathan, the monster of the 
deep, which both Jewish and Grecian fancy 
was wont to place in the inland ocean, which 
was to them all and more than all that the 
Atlantic isto us. Thither they went down 
from their mountains, and did their busi- 
ness in ships, in the great waters, and saw 
the wonders of the deep, and along those 
shores were the havens, few and far between, 
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where they would be when “ the storm be- 
came calm,” and the “ waves thereof were 
still.” And with these milder, and to us 
familiar images, were blended the more ter- 
rible as well as the more beautiful forms of 
tropical and eastern life. There was the 
earthquake and possibly the voleano, ‘* He 
looketh on the earth, and it trembleth. He 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke.” There 
was the hurricane with its thick darkness, 
and the long continuous roar of the oriental 
thunderstorm. ‘‘ The Lord thundered out 
of heaven, and the Highest gave his voice— 
hailstones and coals of fire.” Hermon, with 
his snowy summit always in sight, furnished 
the images which else could not have been 
looked for—snow and vapours—snow like 
wool—hoar frost like ashes—ice like morsels, 
From the jungle of the Jordan valley and 
the wild mountains of Judah came ** the lions 
roaring after their prey.” And then, again, 
the upland hills experienced all the usual 
alternations of the seasons; the ‘*‘ rain de- 
scending on the mown grass”—the ‘ early 
and the latter rain”——“ the mountains wa- 
tered from His chambers, the earth satisfied 
with the fruit of His works,” though not 
the same as the ordinary returns of a Euro- 
pean climate, are yet far more like it than 
could be found in Egypt, Arabia, or Assyria. 


Hence, the sudden contrasts of the 
various aspects of life and death, sea 
and land, verdure and desert, storm 
and calm, heat and cold, cultivated 
what has been well called the “variety 
in unity” so characteristic of the 
Scriptures, and which adapt their 
images to the comprehension of every 
nation. 

The most striking physical feature 
in the configuration of Palestine is 
its mountainous character. Being, as 
it were, a country of mountains, it 
has been termed the “ Highlands of 
Asia.” Jerusalem is of nearly the 
same elevation as Skiddaw, and most 
of the chief cities of Palestine are 
several hundred feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean. Thus,inevery 
sense of the word, the Jews were 
raised above other nations ; and as it 
was physically impossible for them 
to leave Canaan for Egypt without 
‘‘ going down” thither, so might they 
learn that it was equally impossible 
for them to forsake in heart Him who 
was their rock, their fortress, their 
high tower, and their defence, without 
descending to the grovelling pursuits 
and empty hopes of the world that 
“ lieth in wickedness.” 

Leaving the consideration of the 
physical configuration of Palestine, 
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our author speaks of its scenery. 
The want of rain consequent on the 
loss of vegetation must have greatly 
altered the face of the country ; still, 
making allowance for the extensive 
changes that have occurred since the 
days of David and the Prophets, the 
country, with the exception of the 
plain of Esdraelon, is not remarkable 
for its beauty. Mr. Stanley says, 


It lacks the two main elements of beauty, 
variety of outline, and variety of colour, 
The tangled and featureless hills of the low- 
lands of Scotland and North Wales are, per- 
haps, the nearest likeness accessible to Eng- 
lishmen, of the general landscape of Palestine, 
south of the Plain of Esdraelon, 


Vegetation, as we have said, is back- 
ward. The palm tree, which we have 
been accustomed to associate in our 
minds with Judea, is now scarcely 
known there. The oak is rarely seen, 
excepting on the table-landsof Gilead; 
and the “cedars of Lebanon are now 
only found in one small hollow in its 
north western slope.” Thus do 
“the works of creation” in Palestine, 
“groan and travail in pain together 
until now,” and the barren hills and 
poor forms of vegetable life alike 
verify the fulfilment of Israel’s curse. 
His blood is on them, on their lands, 
as well as on their children. 

We have not space to follow our 
author in his minute descriptions of 
the countries and towns of Palestine, 
but on to his account of Jerusa- 
lem, the capital of Judah, of the Jew- 
ish monarchy, of Palestine, and, in 
one sense, of the world. 


Jerusalem is one of the few places of 
which the first impression is not the best. 
No doubt the first sight,—the first moment 
when, from the range of hills which divide 
the valley of Rephaim from the valley of 
Bethlehem, one sees the white line crowning 
the horizon, and knows that it is Jerusalem, 
—is a moment never to be forgotten. But 
there is nothing in the view itself to excite 
your feelings. Nor is there even when the 
Mount of Olives heaves in sight, nor when 
** the horses’ hoofs ring on the stones of the 
streets of Jerusalem.” 

But besides the imaginative interest, there 
are real features which would, even taken 
singly, be enough to redeem the dullest of pros- 
pects. In the first place, there is the view of 
the Moab mountains; * * * next, there 
are the ravines of the city. This is its great 
charm. The Dean of St. Paul's once ob- 


served to me, that he thought Luxembourg 
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must be like Jerusalem in situation; and so 
to a certain extent it is. I do not mean that 
the ravines of Jerusalem are so deep and 
abrupt as those of Luxembourg, but there is 
the same contrast between the boldness of 
the level approach, the walls of the city ap- 
pearing on the edge of the table-land, and 
then the two great ravines of Hinnom and 
Jehoshaphat opening between you and the 
city ; and again, the two lesser ravines, 
rival claimants to the name of Tyropeon, 
intersecting the city itself. In this respect I 
never saw a town so situated, for here it is 
not merely the fortress, but the city, which 
is thus surrounded and entangled with 
natural fosses; and this, when seen from the 
walls, especially from the walls on the northern 
side, and when combined with the light and 
shade of evening, gives the whole place a 
variety of colour and of level fully sufficient 
to relieve the monotony which else it would 
share with other eastern cities. And, thirdly, 
it must be remembered that there is one ap- 
proach which is really grand, namely, from 
Jericho and Bethany. It is the approach by 
which the army of Pompey advanced,—the 
first European army that ever confronted it, 
—and it is the approach of the Triumphal 
Entry of the Gospels. Probably the first 
impression of every one coming from the 
north, west, and the south, may be summed 
up in the simple expression used by one of 
the modern travellers,—‘* I am_ strangely 
affected, but greatly disappointed.” But no 
human being could be disappointed who saw 
Jerusalem from the east. The beauty con- 
sists in this, that you then burst at once on 
the two great ravines which cut the city off 
from the surrounding table-land, and that 
then only you have a complete view of the 
Mosque of Omar * * * From what- 
ever point that graceful dome with its beau- 
tifal precinct emerges to view, it at once 
dignifies the whole city. And when from 
Olivet, or from the Governor’s house, or 
from the north-east wall, you see the plat- 
form on which it stands, it isa scene hardly 
to be . Adome graceful as that of 
St. Peter's, though of course on a far 
smaller scale, rising from an elaborately 
finished circular edifice—this edifice raised on 
a square marble platform, rising on the 
highest ridge of a green slope, which de- 
scends from it north, south, and east to the 
walls surrouading the whole enclosure— 
platform and enclosure diversified by lesser 
domes and fountains, by cypresses, and olives, 
and planes, and palms—the whole as se- 
cluded and quiet as the interior of some 
college or cathedral garden, only enlivened by 
the white figures of veiled women stealing 
like ghosts up and down the green slope, or 
by the turbaned heads bowed low in the 
various niches for prayer—this is the Mosque 
of Omar: the Haram-es-Sherif, “* the noble 

»” the second most sacred spot in 
the Mahometan world,—that is, the next 
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after Mecca; the second most beautiful 
mosque,—that is, the next after Cor- 
dova. ° ° ° . ° 


Such is the aspect of modern Jeru- 
salem. Mr. Stanley takes these fea- 
tures in detail, and in reading his 
description, we cannot but be struck 
by the resemblance, in many points, 
between the city and the land. As 
Palestine was to the countries which 
surrounded it, so was Jerusalem to 
Palestine. Palestine was a mountain 
land; Jerusalem a mountain city. 
True, Hebron was higher by some 
hundred feet, and from the south, 
therefore, the approach to the capital 
is by a slight descent, But on every 
other side the ascent is perpetual, 
Jerusalem being situated on the high- 
est table-land in the country. Thus, 
Jerusalem was as conspicuous to the 
Jew as Palestine was to the Assyrian, 
the “ sanctuary of the Lord’s house 
stood in the tops of the hills,” and as 
the Hebrew went up, year by year, to 
worship in that sanctuary ,the constant 
ascent taught him that if he would 
abide for ever in the place of which 
Jerusalem was but a figure, he must 
walk in an upward path, he must fol- 
low hard after God. 

Again, its compactness and small- 
ness were fitting characteristics of 
the capital of that territory, which, 
as we have seen was for the same 
reasons remarkable amongst the na- 
tions of the then known world, 


Jerusalem was built as a eity that is at 
unity with itself, is an expression not inap- 
plicable even to the modern city, as seen 
from the east. But it was still more appro. 
priate to the original city, if, as seems pro- 
bable, the valley of Tyropwon formed in earlier 
times a fosse within a fosse, shutting in Zion 
and Moriah into one compact mass, not more 
than half a mile in breadth, 


The central situation also of Jerusa- 
lem coincides with that of Judea, It 
was as central as regarded the tribes 
of Israel, as Judea was with regard 
to Egypt and Assyria. 


Jerusalem was on the ridge—the broadest 
and most strongly marked ridge of the back- 
bone of the complicated hills which extend 
through the whole country, from the Desert 
to the plain of Esdraelon. Every wanderer, 
every conqueror, every traveller who has trod 
the central route of Palestine from north to 
south, must have passed through the table- 
land of Jerusalem. 
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Thus is the situation of Jerusalem 
wound up with her future destinies. 
“When the Lord shall bri in 
Zion, all the ends of the earth shall 
see the salvation of our God, for the 
things respecting her shall not be 
done in a corner.” 

Shall we speak of the resemblance 
of Palestine and Jerusalem in another 
respect, and say, that if the one may 
be called a “land of ruins,” of the 
other it may be no less said, that it 
isa city of ruins. 


Here and there a regular street, or a 
wide-built European house, emerges from the 
general crash; but the general appearance is 
that of a city which has been burnt down in 
some great conflagration; the very soil on 
which the city stands is composed of ruins of 
houses, aqueducts, and pillars, reaching to a 
depth of thirty or forty feet below the founda- 
tions of the present houses. 


With what force does the prophe- 
ey of the new Jerusalem come home 
to our minds, when we consider the 

resent desolation of the city, a deso- 
ation so great that 


Even if the old city were to be rebuilt once 
more, the soil on which its new foundations 
must be laid would bear witness to the 
faithfulness of the image of her earlier desola- 
tions. ‘They have made Jerusalem a heap 
of stones.” * Not one stone shall be left upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.’ 


Passing over the account of “the 
heights and passes of Benjamin,” of 
the mountains of Ephraim, and of 
the Maritime Plain, in all of which 
Mr. Stanley carries out his plan of 
connecting the history of the country 
with its topography, the river of Pa- 
lestine next engages our attention. 
It is pre-eminently the river, “ for it 
is much larger ion all the brooks 
and streams of the Holy Land uni- 
ted together, and excepting the Nile, 
it is by far the most considerable 
river either of the coast of Syria or 
of Barbary.” In a country where 
hitherto we have found every feature 
differing materially from that of other 
places, and pointing significantly to 
some great truth in that country’s 
history, or onward to some phase in 
the part she will one day fulfil, we 
find ourselves unconsciously expect- 
ing, where so much is strange, still 
to find wonders. We therefore ex- 
pect to find something in the course 
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of the Jordan to distinguish it from 
ordinary streams, and should be sur- 
prised if the flowing waters, as well 
as the mountain tops of Palestine, 
did not by some peculiarity indicate 
that this is no common country, that 
we are treading no every-day soil. 
Nor are we disappointed ; the Jor- 
dan does differ, and that in many 
material points, from other large 
rivers. he Jordan, which runs 
through the whole country, is the 
only river of any magnitude which 
has no outlet into the sea. Rising in 
the heights of Anti-Libanus, it first 
—_ through the lake of Merom, 

merging from this lake, it descends 
through a deep valley until it falls 
into the sea of Tiberias. Instead 
of being lost in this sea, it again ad- 
vances with increased force, rushing 
over twenty-seven rapids through a 
fall of a thousand feet ; a fall second 
only to that of the Sacramento river 
in California. Hitherto its course is 
a straight line, but thenceforward its 
sinuosities are innumerable. It rush- 
es first to one side and then to the 
other, as if seeking a mode of esca 
to the sea; and earns the title of the 
crookedest river in the world, from 
the fact that though the direct .dis- 
tance between the Sea of Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea is only sixty miles, 
its course is so exceedingly tortuous 
that the water passage is at least two 
hundred. The valley of the Jordan 
is no less than three thousand feet 
below the mountains of Judea, and 
thus this river has been almost alto- 
gether precluded from rendering any 
assistance to the inhabitants of the 
country. No cities arose upon either 
side of its channel. Its waters could 
nots like the Nile, overflow and ferti- 
lize its banks. 


As a separation of Israel from the surs 
rounding country, as a boundary between the 
two main divisions of the tribes—as an image 
of water in a dry and thirsty soil—it played 
an important part; but not as the scene of 
great events, or the seat of great cities. Its 
contact with the history of the people is ex- 
ceptional, not ordinary—confined to rare and 
remote occasions, the more remarkable from 
their very rarity. 


To one of these few remarkable 
scenes Mr, Stanley points, viz.: that 
of the baptism ; when John came to 
preach repentance to the whole nation, 
it was suitable that he should choose 
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for the baptism a stream abundant 
in its waters, and also’ one which 
from the peculiarity of its position 
belonged not to cities but to the wil- 
derness. 


On the banks of the rushing stream the 
multitudes gathered—the priests and scribes 
from Jerusalem down the passes of Adum- 
mim—the publicans from Jericho on the 
south, and the Lake of Gennesareth on the 
north ; the soldiers on their way from Da- 
mascus to Petra, the peasants from Gal- 
ilee, and ONE from Nazareth, through 
the opening of the plain of Esdraelon. 
The tall reeds or canes of the jungles 
waved, “shaken by the wind;” the pebbles 
of the bare clay hills around, to which the 
Baptist pointed as capable of being trans- 
formed into the children of Abraham; at 
their feet rushed the refreshing stream of 
the never-failing river. There began that 
sacred rite which has since spread through the 
vast baptistries of the southern and oriental 
churches, gradually dwindling to the little 
fonts of the north and west ; the plunges be- 
neath the water diminishing to the few drops 
which, by a wise exercise of Christian free- 
dom, are now in most churches the sole re- 
presentatives of the full stream of the de- 
scending river. 


The history of the Jordan river 
naturally brings us to that vast in- 
land lake—that Sea of Death, into 
which its waters flow. The fabulous 
legends of the Dead Sea, which for- 
merly obtained unlimited credence, 
have been exploded by the intelligent 
scrutiny of Mr. Stanley. The popu- 
lar error that it emitted sulphureous 
exhalations is attributed to the shi- 
ning surface of the water, aptly com- 
pared to molten lead, combined with 
the rising thin mist of its own evapo- 
ration. That no living thing could in- 
hale the air impregnated with theema- 
nations of the lake and exist, has been 
disproved by the testimony of all tra- 
vellers who have witnessed the voli- 
tations of birds to and fro upon its 
surface with perfect impunity. In 
fact, its intrinsic interest requires 
no accession of the marvellous. It 
is the lowest sheet of water in the 
world, being thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. Its form is described as a 
bowl, so deep, and of such a strange 
temperature, that it cannot be filled 
to overflowing. But its chief peculi- 
arity is the exceeding saltness of its 
waters, caused principally by its sou- 
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thern boundary of fossil-salt, and the 
rapid evaporation of its accessories. 
It has been supposed to be the salt- 
est water in the world ; but the salt 
in the waters of the lakes of Central 
Asia surpass that of the Dead Sea. 
The saline particles in the water of 
Lake Elton (which is situated on the 
steppes east of the Volga, and sup- 
plies a great part of the salt of Rus- 
sia) are twenty-nine per cent., that of 
the Dead Sea contains twenty-six and 
a-quarter per cent. The great salt 
lake of Utah in America is consider- 
ed by the Mormons so like the Dead 
Sea, as to encourage their belief that 
they have found on its shores a second 
Land of Promise, and in its rivera 
second Jordan. As the Jordan nears 
the Sea of Death, its banks become 
incrusted with salt, and lose the ver- 
dure which characterised its previous 
course. Desolation is stamped upon 
its features; whatever living ani- 
mals are carried down by the waters 
of Jordan are speedily destroyed. 


Hence arises the unnatural buoyancy and 
the intolerable nausea to taste and touch, 
which raise to the highest pitch the contrast 
between its clear, bitter waves, and the soft, 
fresh, turbid stream of its parent river. 
Strewn along its desolate margin lie the most 
striking memorials of this last conflict of life 
and death ; trunks and branches of trees, torn 
down from the thickets of the river jungle 
by the violence of the Jordan, thrust out into 
the sea, and thrown up again by its waves, 
dead and barren as itself. The dead beach 
—so unlike the shell-covered shores of the 
two seas between which it lies, the Sea of 
Tiberias and the Gulf of Akaba, shelves gra- 
dually into the calm waters. A deep haze— 
that which in earlier ages gave the appear- 
ance of “the smoke going up for ever and 
ever”—veils its southern extremity, and 
almost gives it the dim horizon of a real 
sea, 


The volume before us contains other 
and very interesting chapters on the 
“Holy Places,” and the scenes of the 
Gospel history ; but these require to 
be thoroughly studied to be appreci- 
ated, and perhaps we have already 
said sufficient to give a general idea 
of the manner in which the proposed 
plan—that of describing “ the coun- 
try through the eyes of the Bible, 
and the Bible through the eyes of the 
country ”—has been carried out. 

We have incorporated Mr. Jones’s 
Dictionary of the names occurring in 
the Old Testament with Mr. Stanley’s 
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travels, becausé, though such a help 
is not needed, (Mr. Stanley having af- 
fixed an explanation of Scripturenames 
to his volume,) yet it is a work calcu- 
lated to be most useful for reference, 
where full particulars as to the deri- 
vation and meaning of words are re- 
quired. The want of such a work has 
long been felt. In acquiring the He- 
brew language, it will be invaluable. 
To the Biblical student, it will inter- 
pret and elucidate many parts of Scrip- 
ture, and prove of paramount impor- 
tance from its deep historical re- 
searches. 

In closing our review of Mr. Stan- 
ley’s work, we desire to express our 
high opinion of the exactness of de- 
tail pervading his descriptions, which 
renders his recital as agreeable as 
it is instructive. It enables those who 
have never travelled in the same track, 
to picture in their mind’s eye scenes 
so graphically portrayed. Our author 
is also endowed with a qualification 
in which he excels all preceding nar- 
rators, the admirable power of reali- 
sing the likeness of places by compari- 
son with similar localities more fa- 
miliarto general readers. His volume, 
indeed, maintains a striking contrast 
with the usual recitals of Eastern tra- 
vels. Throughout it, we see little of 
Mr. Stanley ; we have before usa pic- 
ture of the countries of which we 
seek to be informed. There are no 
egotistical recitals of petty dangers 
magnified into narrow personal es- 
capes; there are no self-glorifying 
interviews with ministers or pachas ; 
no obtrusive mention of literary 
researches ; but its pages testify to 
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the persevering industry of the tra- 
veller, in his fulfilment of a long 
cherished project—to the evident 
ability, the sound discrimination, the 
apt judgment of the author; and to 
the fervent piety of the Christian. If 
at times its unavoidably fragmentary 
style prove tedious, yet we are amply 
recompensed by its solidity, a quality 
which we recollect struck us in our 
perusal in years gone by of his life of 
Arnold. From the circumstance that 
a large portion of. an article on 
“‘ Sacred Geography” has been trans- 
ferred from the pages of the Quarterly 
Review to the preface of this work, 
we infer that Mr. Stanley is its author 
also. At the close of that article itis 
remarked that the field of sacred 
geograph y had not yet been ransacked ; 

ardly any travellers since Burckhardt 
having left the beaten track in the 
desert of Sinai—the country east of 
the Jordan being then only known 
through a few hasty incursions—the 
southern frontier of Judea had at 
that time been investigated by but 
one single traveller. While the roll 
of oriental discovery is not even yet 
closed ; while there is still room for 
the energy of another Burckhardt, 
for the science of another Niebuhr, 
for the research of another Robinson, 
we cannot but think that Mr. Stanley 
has most ably availed himself of the 
opportunity of leaving behind him 
“such an image of the union of energy 
and vigour, with calmness, justice and 
reverence, as even the vacant mind of 
the Syrian peasant and of the Arab 
chief will long retain as the likeness 
of an Englishman and a Christian.” 


CYPRUS, 


CHAPTER IV. 


NICOSIA, THE CAPITAL OF CYPRUS. 


We entered Nicosia by the only finish- 
ed gate which it contains, that of Fa- 
magosta. It is a well-constructed 
subterranean passage, with a large 
vaulted apartment inthe midst. The 
Venetians were the architects,of course, 
and as the Turks found it they have 
retained it, The other two gates were 
unfinished when the Venetians left, 
and continue unfinished to the present 


day. We rode leisurely thro’, ad- 
miring the massive masonry and well- 
shaped dome of the vaulted centre. 
When the Moslem first took posses- 
sion of Nicosia, Christians were not 
allowed to ride thro’. They were 
obliged to dismount and walk, Even 
to the present day, the Cypriot Greek, 
if unattended by a consular cawass, 
must fee the soldier on guard, and 
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fee him well too, to obtain permission 
to retain his seat. 

Dealers in sherbet and coffee, smok- 
ing, as usual, invited us to e of 
their beverages as we entered the cen- 


tral apartment, which is large, and 
well lighted from above. We were 
too anxious however to regain the 


shelter of a house after our dusty ride, 
to delay. 

Emerging from the gloom of the 
subterranean passage, we found the 
variety of beggars we had left with- 
eut by no means to be compared with 
that within the city. 

Tourists in the west of Ireland have 
frequently remarked upon the variety 
of rags which Paddy presses into his 
service ae ut in ~ wildest 
regions of Connemara or Tipperary. 
the " must be inexperienced indeed 
which cannot distinguish a coat from 
a pair of pantaloons, a waistcoat from 
a shirt, however patched and pieced. 
In Nicosia, however, the habiliments 
of the people are looser and more va- 
ried in pattern than with us of the 
west, so that speculation is set on 
edge over and over again to endeavour 
to discover what garments they can 
be, or what intended for, which you 
see displayed in ragged squalidness 
on every side. As you peep into the 
little dens in which the poorer part 
of the population are crowded toge- 
ther, you see in the court-yard adjoin- 
ing—for the most miserable and 
meanest of Nicosian hovels has its 
own court-yard—a line stretched 
across, bearing a collection of rags, 
interesting to the mathematician from 
their varied shapes, and to the painter 
from their oddly contrasted colors. 
Triangular, quadrilateral, semicircu- 
lar, cylindric, and oblong pieces of 
cloth, divided into half adozen or more 
compartments each, depend from 
these lines, the edges projecting far be- 
low the body of the garment, in attenu- 
ated ribbons of the most various di- 
mensions; some ending in saw-like 
excrescences with trailing threads be- 
low, others in a suggestive knot, for- 
cing the conclusion upon the observ- 
er’s mind, that the different portions 
of the garment would part company 
were it not for that knot. 

Nor do these rags vary more in 
shape and color than in size—some, 
altho’ few in number unquestionabl 
a the dimensions of a small 

; others, varying from the 
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limits of a decent handkerchief to that 
of a diminutive doll’s apron. Some, the 
major part, came from Manchester or 
Glasgow originally; some from the 
silk looms of France and Italy. 

They are put out there to dey after 
having been washed, the reader un- 
doubtedly supposes, You were never 
more mistaken, I assure you, good 
reader. They are put out there that 
they may be freed from the swarms of 
minute insects which harbour in them 
to the discomfort of their owners. 
Washing would be likely to make 
large portions of such garments part 
company with the remainder—it 
would, in fact, be a dangerous experi- 
ment which the poor in Nicosia have 
no wish to make. 

As to the color, the brownish line 
of dirt more or less covers all, but 
still the bright crimson of one trian- 
gular patch contrasts strikingly with 
the yellowish green of another; the 
sombre black in this piece of silk with 
the sepia-tinted white of the calico in 
that. 

Clad in such habiliments, the beg- 
gars of Nicosia swarm about the ba- 
zaars and gateways, and near the 
mosques every evening and every 
morning ; the majority of them af- 
flicted with some Yeas of the eyes, 
which gives them a peculiarly repul- 
sive aspect. They congregate about 
the bazaars and gateways and mosques 
because the Turks are a charitable 
race, and every rich member of their 
community provides himself with 
a few piastres daily to distribute 
amongst these poor wretches as he 
goes to morning or evening prayers, 
or toor from his daily business in the 
bazaars. When the whining appeal 
of. these mendicants is added to the call 
of the coffee and sherbet venders, 
the oaths of the fierce-looking Alba- 
nian traders, the shouts of the playful 
half-naked Greek children, and the 
shrieking of badly-oiled wheels, it may 
be easily imagined that the din which 
salutes the ear in the streets of Nicosia, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of 
any of the chief places of public re- 
sort, is by no means of the most harmo- 
nious or of the most agreeable nature. 

But the visitor may easily find lines 
of streets in which there is no such 
discord, but abundance of quietness 
and repose. Let us turn from the Ba- 
bel to the left here, down this narrow 
lane, in which an Albanian, armed 
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like a brigand, and with beard and 
mustachoes of portentous magni- 
tude, is urging on his tired mule laden 
with me dize. , filth, dis- 
ease, poverty, sloth are the character- 
istics of the neighbourhood—they are 
apparent on either side, in every 
quarter. The Greeks who are endea- 
vouring to free their garments from 
the swarms of Levantine plagues in 
that house, ragged as they are, are 
wealthy when compared with the mi- 
serable wretches who are lying half- 
naked in the midst of want and dis- 
ease in the other. It is a lamentable 
picture—we must hasten thro’. The 
Albanian muleteer, fierce as he may 
look, and awful as may be the impre- 
cations he utters, will keep to the 
side to let us pass. 

We have emerged from the narrow 
lane and now tread a wider street, in 
which the inhabitants are few and far 
between—they are by no means so 
eee miserable as those we left 
behind us on first emerging from the 
principal thoroughfare. ey are the 
only samples of the middle class one 
is likely to see in Nicosia—people 
whose employments compel them to 
live away from the throng, and who 
are neither aristocratic in their 
tensions, nor steeped in abject po- 
verty. They have stores of various 
articles of merchandize in the neigh- 
bourhood of their dwellings, and are 
obliged to make use of the adjoining 
houses as workshops. 

Passing beyond these, the thinly 
peopled portions of the city, we 
emerge at length upon the untenant- 
ed, the deserted region. Whole lines 
of streets are to be found in this con- 
dition in different ions of the 
suburbs. Wanting and win- 
dows, the London traveller would be 
likely to pronounce these regions, at 
first sight, to be new streets. He has 
seen such in Bayswater, St. John’s 
wood, Pimlico, other places where 
building has lately been carried on, 
in the great m lis, to so remarka- 
ble an extent and at so rapid a rate. 
But the lines of houses in Nicosia, 
without doors and windows, are by 
no means of this ¢haracter. They are 
streets, once busy with life, full of 
the hum and din of humanity swarm- 
ing about its daily business. When 
the V enetians lorded it over the island, 
these streets were the abodes of flour- 
ishing multitudes, of business, com- 
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merce, trade, énjoyment, life in all its 
varied phases, and with all its multi- 
tudinous joys and sorrows, The peo- 
ple, the commerce, the equipages, the 
sounds have all gone, and the travel- 
ler is inspecting the city of the dead. 
The walls are there, mute witnesses 
in attestation of Turkish supineness 
and mal-administration. Allthe wood- 
work has been torn away for firing— 
the walls, bleak, forbidding, desolate, 
alone remain, the substantial ghosts of 
the former city. A more melancholy 
thing than a walk thro’ such a region 
is not to be easily met with anywhere. 
The hum of the distant inhabited 
quarter hardly reaches to these deserted 
suburbs: all is profound quiet—the 
silence of desolation and the grave. 
Even these deserted streets, however, 
and untenanted ranges of houses, have 
their use. Look in at the windows of 
this mansion, once, doubtless, occu- 
pied by a lordly Venetian, and you 
will see several cattle penned up, crop- 
ping a scanty meal of stubble and 
straw-like hay. When they have 
been kept here for some length of 
time, the well-manured ground will 
bear a plentiful c of tobacco or 
mulberry-shoots, with very little la- 
bour on the of the proprietor. 
There again the mournful head and 
melancholy-looking ears of a donkey 
thrust out of the window indicate the 
character of the present inhabitants. 
You might fancy the fellow was mu- 
sing on the instability of human things, 
so sagacious does he look, as he turns 
upon us his lack-lustre eyes, and rolls 
round the long ears “ on the a of 
his scull.” It was men, it is donkeys. 
Where princes, and chiefs, and rulers 
lived, he lives—and not he only, but 
a whole troop of donkeys like him- 
self. Peep in, and you will see them 
all doing their utmost to gather a 
scanty meal from the thistles that 
once covered the ground where the 
floor had been. Donkeys are favour- 
ites of the Cypriots. Their quiet me- 
ditative ways evidently touch a 
sympathetic chord in the breasts of 
theiz human masters. The donkey 
isa lazy, luxurious fellow, fond of 
ease and comfort, and averse to all 
wmnecessary exertions, and so is his 
lord the Cypriot Greek. That there 
are donkey-raees in the neighbour- 
hood, and that the dissipated youths 
of Nicosia crowd to such im great 
numbers, are not facts sufficient to 
x 
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invalidate the truth of my assertion. 
Ambition to outstrip his fellow-don- 
key may be roused in the bosom of 
the most asinine of the long-eared 
race, particularly if his muscles have 
been allowed to rest for some time be- 
fore, and demand exercise ; just as a 
desire to obtain more money than his 
fellow-man, will make the most indo- 
lent of Cypriot Greeks rouse himself 
occasionally to unwonted exertions— 
exertions the very thoughts of which 
make him subsequently shudder. 
When the oxen, or the sheep, or 
the donkeys have occupied the floor 
of the deserted mansion long enough, 
they are removed, and the soil is 
scratched with a primitive plough, a 
plough to which no agricultural so- 
ciety of Athens, three thousand years 
ago, would have given any prize. To- 
bacco, or the mulberry, or pomegra- 
nates, or cucumbers, or melons are 
then planted, and yield luxuriant 
crops for a few seasons. Other de- 
serted tenements are being similarly 
prepared in the mean time, and by 
the time the fertility of these has been 
exhausted those are fit for planting. 
Such are the uses to which the long 
lines of empty houses are put in Ni- 
cosia. The stranger, peeping in at 
the lengthened vista of desertion 
which stretches away between the 
bare walls on either side, is often sur- 
prised to find the scene picturesque 
rather than repulsive. The wild fig, 
or pomegranate, or the melon-vine, 
will creep up the walls and cover them 
with the pemaies of decorations, 
designs of nature’s own invention, 
designs of bright green leaves and 
glowing yellow fruit, such as the ar- 
tist would in vain endeavour to imi- 
tate on the walls of a palace, for the 
heavy dews keep the colours fresh and 
the leaves ae The floor 
in stretched out between these 
picturesque ramparts is thick with 
mulberry-shoots awaiting transplan- 
tation. The windows alone, which 
seem to admit more light than can 
find admittance above, serve to re- 
mind the stranger that these were 
originally intended as abodes for hu- 
manity, and that where cattle are 
penned and luxuriant vegetation 
thrives, there ought to be smiling 
homesteads, and the cheerful sounds 
of domestic labour and enjoyment— 
the happy laugh of childhood, and the 
graver enjoyment of age. 
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“ A very strange scene truly, and 
a melancholy,” I remarked to a young 
Greek who accompanied us thro’ this 
deserted quarter, “ probably in all 
Europe there is nothing like this.” 

“ Are there not such buildings 
everywhere ?” he asked innocently. 

To him Nicosia was all the world, 
and what he saw there he believed to 
be the ordinary type of things. The 
contrast presented by such scenes, 
and those which strike the observer 
in the finest street of the town, is 
curious and note-worthy. 

In the broad Market-street, as it is 
called, altho’ it has long ceased to 
contain a market, the Serai or Pa- 
sha’s palace, a right royal structure, 
is upon our right, whilst a succession 
of mosques is to be seen upon our left. 
The Greek archbishop’s palace, altho’ 
inferior to the Pasha’s in architectu- 
ral pretensions, is yet a building of im- 
posing dimensions and elaborate ar- 
chitecture. The chief officers of go- 
vernment, the Cadi, the Mufti, the 
head Moollah, and others, have also 
residences—their official residences— 
in this central Market-street. The 
hummums, or baths, with their domed 
roofs, rise amongst these palaces 
and private houses, gloomy-looking 
but by no means unpicturesque ob- 
jects. The minarets of the mosques, 
and the cupolas of the palaces, and 
the domes of the baths, and the flag- 
staffs of the consular residences, are 
all sufficient to give to the Market- 
street a striking and imposing ap- 

ce. Nor is the stranger’s in- 
terest diminished when he turns from 
the houses to the inhabitants, from 
the palaces to the people. Equipages 
of gaudy colors, and accompanied by 

udy liveries, may be seen coursin 

Gen the street, drawn by four, cea 
even six horses—the latter number be- 
ing aspecial distinction, however, of his 
Highness the Pasha. The foot-paths, 
which are regular and well-paved, are 
not crowded by any bustling throng ; 
but grave Turks and gay Greeks, 
ladies in envious rolls of voluminous 
cloth with bandaged faces, and 
others displaying all the charms of 
their faces and necks, may be seen 
flaunting in the richest silks of Syria 
and the isles of the Archipelago—al- 
most invariably, too, in the most 
brilliant colors. Richly-caparisoned 
horses bear their owners to business 
or amusement, some dressed as they 
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would be dressed on the Boulevards 
of Paris, or amid the throngs of Rot- 
ten Row ; others in Greek or Turkish 
attire; altogether a motley group of 
people. For the most part, however, 
the stranger cannot help suspectin, 

that there is infinitely more show an 

appearance of splendour than the cir- 
cumstances of the ple warrant. 
A poor hack of a horse, which in 
London would be condemned to the 
carrion-yard, or, if not, superannuated 
at all events, may be seen decked out 
in Nicosia with richest caparisons, as 
if the owner would make up for the 
inferiority of his steed by the value of 
his trappings. The par Sees 
Greek who bestrides Rozinante is 
glittering in the most gaudy colors. 
In London the fine horse has as little 
as possible on him in the way of co- 
vering, only indeed what is absolutely 
necessary for the rider’s comfort; 
whilst that rider himself, even though 
a modern Croesus, capable ‘gee | of 
panes up the whole island of 
Cyprus if he ea, makes no display 
in dress or ornament. The Cypriot 
Greek is scarcely able to keep the 
wolf, hunger, from his door; but he 
must exhibit to everybody, never- 
theless, his three yards of gold lace, 
his two and a-half yards of crimson 
satin, his velvet saddle-cloth, and his 
jingling gilt spurs. Pitiful exceed- 
ingly is such display, pitiful and con- 
temptible. To do the Turk justice, 
he is not of this class. He loves to 
decorate his harem, as the English 
sportsman often pays more attention 
to the health and comfort of his dogs 
and horses than to his own; but the 
Turk, however much he may pinch 
himself to make his harem luxurious, 
does not waste his piastres on gold- 
lace and gilt ornaments. He even 
despises the Greek for this foolish dis- 


play of his. 
When to this motley collection of 
yrave Turks and flaunting Greeks, the 
lack hats and frock coats of the ex- 
quisites, the rich silks of the ladies, the 
horses and the conveyances—when 
to all this is added a train of camels, 
escorted by Albanians armed to the 
teeth, winding its melancholy way 
down the Market-street, the reader 
has some idea of the contrasts pre- 
sented by the fashionable quarter of 


icosla, 
As to the baths and bazaars, so 
much has of late years been written 
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about them that it is not necessary to 
inflict another description on the 
reader. Suffice it to say that the 
Turkish baths and the kish ba- 
zaars of Nicosia, are just like Turkish 
baths and Turkish bazaars elsewhere. 
One amusing scene, however, some- 
times witnessed in the latter, must not 
be omitted. The Jews abound in con- 
siderable numbers in the town, and 
they are almost all engaged in busi- 
ness—in the traffic of the bazaars par- 
ticularly—so that the great corn-mart, 
where three-fourths of the commer- 
cial dealings of Nicosia are transacted, 
contains almost as many Jews as 
Turks. They are seated in the neigh- 
bourhood of their varions stores of 
merchandize, apparently listless, but 
really watchful and eager. Those 
two or three Turks lounging in the 
vicinity of that despised Israelite a: 
pear to be taking it easily enough, 
nor does he exhibit much appearance 
of animation or energy; yet a bargain 
is being entered into there, or is, at 
all events, likely to be entered into, 
involving liabilities equal to half 
their fortune. They are conversing 
about the crops, the donkey-race, the 
last news from Egypt or Syria, and in 
the intervals of such conversation a 
bid is made for lai quantities of 
merchandize. The Jew shakes his 
head, smiles, and talks of the crops 
again. A bid is made at length which 
he considers worth noticing. He 
protests that his lords, the Turks, 
would have him sacrifice his little all. 
They know now that they have suc- 
ed, and, finishing their cup of 
coffee, declare that the Israelite is 
rasping and not to be satisfied, that 
c would be; them, with much 
to the same effect, rising asthey speak, 
ew will not al- 


to depart. This the 
low. Bad as the last offer was, their 
excellencies must not withdraw their 


favor from him their slave. He will 
be fain to be content, and accept the 
offer, ruinous tho’ the bargain be for 
him. The whole of them are ad- 
journing now to a coffee-house to ra- 
tify the transaction. Other similar 
scenes are apparent all thro’ the ba- 
zaar—here, there, everywhere, little 
groups of buyers and sellers, princi- 
as Turks and Jews. Business is 

isk, and, in spite of coffee and pipes, 
apparently interminable and innu- 
merable, stead are being concluded 
rapidly, when, to the horror and dis- 
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may of the circumcised, a herd of 
swine makes its way into the bazaar, 
To be touched by the unclean animals 
is defilement, and yet swine abound 
in Nicosia. Grunting and groping 
about, the pigs advance; they have 
strayed from some neighbouring en- 
closure. The Turks and Jews climb up 
on the heaps of merchandize, or make 
rapidly for the opposite doors, or scale 
the walls where low, anxious to escape 
defilement; and this too with an un- 
dignified precipitancy, ill becoming 
their flowing beards and grave orien- 
tal countenances. They do not con- 
tent themselves with fleeing, however, 
as best they can, from the ruthless 
invasion. As they go, they bestow 
maledictions, loud and sonorous, upon 
the whole porcine race, and upon 
that portion of it particularly which 
has caused this discomfiture; shouting, 
too, for the good See-acthing Greek 
servants, or the owners of the swine, 
to come and deliver them from the in- 
fliction. This the Greeks soon do by 
shouts and curses and blows, The pigs 
are speedily driven off. The angry 
Turks, and more voluble Jews, return 
to their previous stations, and all is 
peace again, Such scenes are by no 
means uncommon—occurring almost 
daily, in fact, in some one or other of 
the numerous bazaars. 

A few words as to the history of 
Nicosia, and we may leave it to rejoice 
in its empty streets, its lines of desert- 
ed houses, its picturesque fortifica- 
tions, its imposing ramparts, its filth, 

ualor, destitution, and finery un- 
disturbed. 

It was called Leucoton, from Leu- 
con, the son of the first Ptolemy, who 
built its walls. The Greeks call it 
Escosie; the western Europeans, Li- 
cosia; and the Italians, Nicosia—the 
name by which it is most commonly 
known now-a-days in the Levant. 

From the time of Constantine to 
the year 1567, the circumference of 
the city was nine miles. The Vene- 
tians reduced it to three, and built 
strong walls around it, furnished with 
eleven bastions and three gates. A 
large portion of the town was, on that 
oceasion, ruthlesly destroyed—anti- 
quities, churches, palaces, tombs, 
swept away without mercy, Even the 
Church of St. Dominick, in which the 
Lusi kings were usually buried, 


was levelled with the ground ; and 
among other famous monuments de- 
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stroyed was that of HugoIV.,towhom 
Boccaccio dedicated one of his works. 

The bishops of Nicosia were men of 
note in the earlier ages of the Christi- 
an church. St. Jerome speaks of Tri- 
filius as the most eloquent man of his 
day [the age of Constantine], and one 
of the most successful in spreading 
the doctrines of the cross. 

At the request of Alice, queen of 
Hugo I., Pope Innocent the Third 
made Nicosia the seat of an arch- 
bishoprick in the year 1212. It hasever 
since continued such, altho’ since the 
Turkish conquest its archbishops have 
been of the Greek, not of the Latin 
church. Pope Alexander the Fourth 
added to the dignity of the archbishop, 
by constituting him and his succes- 
sors Pope’s Legate, by virtue of their 
office ; allowing them to assume the 
dress of a Cardinal with the exception 
of the hat! Cicero wondered how 
the augurs could look at each other 
without laughing, when engaged in 
their divinations—surely it may be 
allowed to us to wonder how the Pope 
could gravely issue such a decree, or 
the archbishop of Nicosia gravely 
promulgate it. He might wear the 
Cardinal’s dress, with the exception 
of the hat! 

In June, 1570, Mustapha, the gene- 
ral of Selim the Second, landed in 
Cyprus with an army of 100,000 men. 
In September he took Nicosia by as- 
sault, after a siege of three months. 
Fifty thousand of the inhabitants 
were then taken without the walls; 
all the old and able-bodied men, 
twenty thousand in number, were de- 
liberately slaughtered in cold blood, 
and the remaining thirty thousand, 
women and children, were distributed 
among the Turkish host as slaves ! 
What a horrible catastrophe! The 
very idea of twenty thousand men 
butchered in cold blood is something 
beyond the powers of mental concep- 
tion adequately to picture forth; and 
yet surely the lot of the remaining 
thirty thousand was infinitely worse, 
Fancy the cowering crowd of human 
beings—the modest maid, the virtu- 
ous matron, the innocent child, the 
delicately-reared and educated, as 
well as the coarse and vulgar, the vi- 
cious and the virtuous, all huddled 
together with brutal severity, to be 
distributed amongst the scoffing sol- 
diery, to be absolutely and without 
appeal given into the hands of men 
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red with blood, and furious with ex- 
cited passions. Fancy allthis, and then 
remember that even this is not the 
worst that can be said of the Turk. 
Fifty thousand inhabitants were taken 
without the walls from that one city 
of Nicosia; the whole island hardly 
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contains so many now! During two 
centuries and three quarters the Cy- 
priot Greeks have been dying linger- 
ing deaths by want, oppression, or vi- 
olence—dying, or flying bodily from 
the island to seek some securer refuge 
on the adjacent continent. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE KAISARIS, A FAMILY HISTORY. 


Tue Turk is not generally an active 
man in these days; the Albanian is 
fond of indulgence; the Hindoo is le- 
thargic; the Egyptian is idle; but the 
Cypriot Greek is less active by far 
than the Turk, more self-indulgent 
than the Albanian, more lethargic 
than the Hindoo, idler than the idlest 
Egyptian ; displaying energy only in 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

It was our good fortune to find in 
Nicosia a retired Indian officer, who 
first exhibited to us the Cypriot Greek 
in his true colors. Captain—Jones let 
us call him—had been employed lat- 
terly in the transport service in Egypt 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and having accidentally visited 
Cyprus, became so enamoured of Ni- 
cosia, that he took up his quarters in 
it finally. His income would have 
been a small one in London, in Nico- 
sia it was princely. He was on ex- 
cellent terms with the Pasha and his 
barber, two of the most considerable 
men in the city ; he was, further, an 
acquaintance of the Greek archbishop. 
Every member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil courted his acquaintance, and Cap- 
tain Jones, a man of the world, was 
proud of his position,and knew how to 
improve it. I suspected, moreover— 
altho’ this is a secret-—that the worthy 
captain found other and more sub- 
stantial inducements to live in Nieo- 
sia than his admiration for its salubri- 
ous climate, its interesting popula- 
tion, and its abundance of the 
things loved by an Anglo-Indian bon 
vivant. Tn truth—for the secret will 
out—-I strongly suspected, and still 
suspect, that our friend Jones dealt 
largely in cotton and swine, and was 
fast preparing for himself an income 
that would be more suitable to Lon- 
don life than a captain’s half pay. 

He introduced us to the Kaisaris, 
a family of Cypriot Greeks, that we 
might discover for ourselves what 
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manner of people they were, and 
whether his statements were exagge- 
rated or not. " 

The family of the Kaisaris cons: ted 
of the aged father, Manuel Ka¥@ ‘ 
and his two youngest daughters * 
and Mary. The mother had — ~5, 
dead some years. The only son was 
married, and settled in an adjoining 
street to that in which Manuel lived; 
and another daughter, older than the 
two who still lived with their father, 
was married to a Greek, not unlike 
Manuel himself in his habits. 

Manuel and his two daughters were 
invited to spend an evening with us at 
Captain Jones’. They arrived in due 
course, being deposited by a seedy- 
looking vehicle, driven by a still 
seedier-looking servant, and drawn 
slowly along by an angular horse, 
most seed. Toslitag of all. There 
could not be a greater contrast than 
that between the fresh-looking girls, 
with their sparkling, animated eyes, 
and the worn-out conveyance whence 
they issued. The horse, the servant, 
and Manuel were well matched; life 
seemed waning in all three, hardly a 
remnant left of energy and vigour. 
Zea and Mary were fair and youthful ; 
to them life was only just opening, its” 
spring being ushered in with music 
and dancing, and the cheerful laugh- 
ter of young hearts. 

In western Europe Manuel Kaisari 
would have been in the prime of life; 
in Cyprus he was y a decrepid 
old man. Five-and-forty winters,Cap- 
tain Jones assured us, had hardly rol- 
led over his head. To see him and 
the eaptain her, one would say 
that he might have been the captain’s 
father, whilst the truth was, the En- 
glishman was the older of the two. 

There was an air of tawdry finery 
about Manuel which threw discredit 
on his grey hairs and wasted cheeks. 
His dress once been brilliant and 
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striking no doubt ; it was still striking, 

but by no means brilliant. The gold. 
lace, which fringed the lappets and 
cuffs of his coat, was faded and jag- 
ged at theedges. The cloth was 
frowsy and seedy-looking, as if it had 
long been unacquainted with the brush. 
His ample trousers of embroidered 
silk had given up their original hue 
to time, or else that hue was buried 
beneath a coating of dark dust, which 
had ually settled down undis- 
tur in every nook and crevice. 
Decay was written upon the man him- 
self as well as upon his habiliments; 
but he would not confess it, nay, would 
stoutly deny it rather, and assert that 
there was no decay, but only indiffer- 
ence on his part. 

His daughters were interesting girls. 
Their close-fitting bodices of crimson 
satin revealed the delicate outlines of 
forms just bursting into womanhood. 
Their black eyes and black hair con- 
trasted beautifully with the clear bru- 
nette tint of their countenances; clear, 
I say, for the blood came and went in 
the cheeks as visibly as in those of the 
milkiest complexions. Their white 
teeth and lips and dimpled chins 
were things worth looking at, as they 
laughed and smiled and looked grave 
by turns with girlish playfulness. 

It was an interesting group, that 
which collected round the hospitable 
board of our friend Jones that even- 
ing, as we sat in his verandah, with 
the garden before us, and the rising 
moon just peeping over the cypress 
trees that bounded our view. It was 
an interesting group and an interest- 
ing scene. anuel smoked and sip- 

his coffee, and talked of his “ es- 
tate” in halting Italian, evidently 
well pleased with himself and his 
sition. His daughters conversed with 
our hostess in Greek. They knew no 
language but their own and Turkish. 
One of our party knew enough of the 
latter to carry on, laboriously, a dia- 
logue, and he was soon deeply engaged 
in desperate efforts to make himself 
understood. The girls listened, and 
laughed good-humouredly, and cor- 
rected his blunders, and helped him 
out with his sentences timidly, evi- 
dently enjoying the unusual colloquy. 
They knew the streets of Nicosia and 
its inhabitants; they knew how many 
wives the Pasha had, and how many 
ladies of his harem were likely to at- 
tain to the dignity of wifedom if va- 
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cancies occurred; they knew who were 
the wealthiest Greeks and Turks io 
Nicosia, and how many marriageable 
young men there were still to be dis- 
posed of in the higher circles. These 
were the topics on which they were 
fluent, and on these only. They knew 
nothing of that part of the world be- 
yond the ramparts of their native 
town—absolutely nothing, except that 
the rich Moollah Abdallah, had once 
invited them to his country house, a 
mile and a-half outside the walls, and 
that they had gone. They had heard 
of their father’s “‘ estate” somewhere 
out of the town, but they had never 
been to it; and their eldest sister, who 
was married, had said they must ne- 
ver go there. Such was the extent of 
the knowledge of Zea and Mary Kai- 
sari! Whether Cyprus was an is- 
land or a part of the main land—whe- 
ther the Sultan’s dominions and Lon- 
don were far asunder or very near to 
each other, they had not the slightest 
idea. It would not give them a 
wealthier husband to know such 
things, and they, therefore, knew them 
not. Onething was needful, a husband ; 
and for that they played on the lute 
and sung, and sighed, almost children 
as they were, wondering that some 
wealthy Turk or influential Greek did 
not some day stop before their home, 
and offer his hand and fortune to a 
a daughter of the house of Kaisari. 

Our hostess gave us much of this in- 
formation subsequently. From the 
imperfect gleanings of the young la- 
dies’ conversation, and the scattered 
hints of Manuel, which I was able to 
collect, however, I had some idea what 
was actually the state of things, before 
our hostess’ revelations, 

The moon was shining beautifully 
through the trees and shrubs of the 
garden in front of us. The flowers 
and leaves were bathed in a flood of 
silver light that danced and ae 
fantastically about us; every breath of 
air made them quiver in the moon- 
beams. It was a sight by no means to 
be forgotten, that ediee scene. 

At a signal from our hostess, a ser- 
vant brought in a species of guitar or 
lute common in Cyprus. It was 
handed to Zea. She put the string 
round her neck and proceeded to tune 
it mechanically, still continuing her 
conversation. There was no excuse 
about having a bad cold, or being in- 
disposed. 
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“What shall I sing?” she asked 
simply of our hostess in Greek. Cor- 
rupt as Cypriot Greek is, it wasseldom 
that I could understand a word of it, 
particularly as thestock of Greek [had 
accumulated in youngerdays was by no 
means ‘at my fingers’ ends.” But this 
simple question, “ What shall I sing ?” 
was just as if I had been reading Ho- 
mer again; it struck like familiar ac- 
cents on my ears. 

A Greek song was chosen, and the 
fair girl warbled through it prettily 
enough. It was of love, of course, 
and as she gradually entered into the 
spirit of the ditty, she threw up her 
large dark eyes towards the moon, and 
seemed to breathe forth a musical in- 
vocation to it. Manuel smoked and 
sipped his camandria throughout the 
song, as aman might who had nothing 
better to do, and had been interrupted 
in his conversation. When the song 
concluded, he returned to the exact 
‘owes at which his discourse had been 

sroken off : he was talking of the va- 
rious kinds of Cypriot wine, and was 
eloquent on the theme. 

Mary sang next for us. Her voice 
was better than her sister’s, but want- 
ed cultivation; nor did she enter into 
the spirit of the composition with all 
that enthusiasm which distinguished 
her fair sister’s performance. 

We were by no means pre by 
this first view of the Kaisaris for the 
information our host gave us respect- 
ing them, nor yet for the state of 


things a nt on calling on them. 
“ it is Manuel's senidinn > said Cap- 
tain Jones, “to get a good glass of 
camandriaand afragrantpipe. He will 
enjoy both for hours together when 
alone, dreaming away his existence; if 
with others, abusing the Turks, or talk- 
ing of imaginary evils and equally ima- 
ginary prospects of imaginary improve- 
ment; if by himself, castle-building 
probably inairyreverie. He hasan un- 
productive piece of land called his “es- 
tate,” on which he keeps a house and a 
harem, visiting it occasionally only, 
and this hecontrives to maintain altho’ 
— by poverty at home. The 
ew vegetables on which he and his 
daughters and his three servants sub- 
sist will probably not cost them alto- 
gether two shilli a week. His 
whole revenue may possibly amount 
to seventy or eighty pounds a year, of 
which a ot roportion goes in gold- 
lace, gilt jewellery, and tawdry finery 
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of all kinds. On these seventy or 
eighty pounds a year he supports his 
conveyance, his three servants, his 
country house, and his harem, living 
partly however on hope. It was a 
common practice in early times for 
people to bury money in the earth in 
Cyprus. Several of such treasure- 
troves havemade their finders wealthy. 
Manuel is confident that his estate 
contains some such prize, and is 
equally confident that he will some 
day find it. He has been looking for 
it, and has had others looking for it, 
for twenty or thirty years without 
success; but he is still assured that the 
day will one day come when the long- 
sought treasure will be found. 

“The daughters have been brought 
up to live on hope like their father, 
and to dream thro’ their existence in 
the same lethargic apathy, waiting 
for the splendid matches which they 
are one oy to make—waiting with 
wonderful patience. And this, too, 
altho’ they see their sister married 
a little lower in the social scale than 
themselves, after waiting thro’ her 
childhood and youth like them, wait- 
ing as patiently and as fruitlessly. 

“‘ The son, who is married, and has 
an establishment of his own, is great 
in donkey-races and gambling. He 
formerly held some subordinate em- 
ployment in the household of the 
archbishop, but he gave that up for 
the race-course and the gaming-table. 
On these he now continues to subsist; 
how, he and his companions only 
know. His wife and children have 
had to solicit food from Manuel be- 
fore now, and he has given them of 
his little ; at other times, their fine 
dresses and glittering jewellery have 
been the admiration of the aristocracy 
of Nicosia. 

“The Kaisaris are by no means ex- 
traordinary in their manner of life. 
They are fair samples of the onl 
middle class of Cypriot Greeks which 
exists.” 

We visited Manuel in Lion-street 
where he lived. A seedy looking ser- 
vant admitted us into a vestibule or 
antechamber much the worse for dust 
and dirt. Thro’ this we were led in- 
to a verandah, looking out upon a gar- 
den, half weeds, half flowers. Man- 
uel was reclining on a couch in this 
verandah-smoking. It was mid-day, 
and the interval between the morn- 
ing and the afternoon meal was inva- 
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viably thus spent. He rose to receive 
us, orrloring coffee and pipes to be 
brought as he did so. The air of de- 
cay which we had noticed on his ve- 
hicle pertained to every thing about 
him. The creepers which ought to 
have been confined to the pillars and 
leaves of the verandah straggledabout 
in a loose uncertain way, seeking sup- 
port and finding none, The couches 
on which we reclined were rickety and 
unstable—the verandah itself dilapi- 
dated. The flowers of this moral de- 
sert soon made their appearance. Zea 
and Mary, wild and uncultivated as 
they were, were still flowers of a beau- 
tiful description. They welcomed us 
with pleasure, the rich blood flowing 
into their cheeks as they did so ina 
glowing tide. Their toilette had not 
en unattended to, altho’ Manuel had 
told us on our arrival that they were 
no doubt asleep. Zea related to my 
friend, who was learned in the Turk- 
ish tongue, the pleasure she and her 
sister had derived from a féte given 
by a rich Turk a few days before. 
Nor did she omit the flattering com- 
pliments which had been paid her by 
the Turk himself, to her by no means 
the least pleasant part of the enter- 
tainment. There was a simplicity, 
however, about this innocent vanity, 
very pleasant to contemplate. True, 
it was not till we were returning that 
T became acquainted with herconverse« 
tion, but I was not the less observant 
on that account. You could see, by 
the complacent smile that illumined 
her face and by the sparkle of her 
black eye, as she adjusted some por- 
tion of her dress, that she was occasi- 
onally talking of herself, whilst Mary’s 
more artless blushes were radiant with 
a genuine modest embarrassment. 
“Mamdelli had the féte in his garden. 
He lives in the street of the grand 
Fountain on the right of the Serai. I 
don’t think there is a finer garden in 
all Nicosia than Mamdelli’s,” said 
Miss Zea as she narrated the cireum- 
stance; “there were lamps burning 
upon the boughs, and suspended from 
the trellis work, lamps of every color, 
and all so beautiful—and melon rinds, 
too, with lights within, hanging from 
on trees—you hever saw anything so 
“But what was the origin of the 
féte ?” asked our friend innocently. 
“O,it was Mamdelli’s younger son’s 
cirewmeision féte,” continued Zea. 
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Well, as I was telling you, in the 
harem we had a grand entertainment 
—tnusicians, and Greek girls to dance, 
and coffee, sherbet, and the most de- 
licious cakes handed about.” 

*T hope the light of the feast is 
pleased with the food, said Mamdelli 
te me, as he passed by whilst I was 
enjoying a cake.” 

“It is very sweet and pleasant, I 
replied.” 

** Not half so sweet as the lips that 
touch it ; not half so pleasant as the 
breath which it perfumes, said he.” 

“He is adear, delightful old man, 
Mamdelli. He is sofond of Mary, 
too, that I should not wonder if he 
married her some day.” 

* How can you say so?” asked Mary, 
blushing. 

“ And what age may Mamdelli be?” 
asked my friend. 

“What age? Howdo I know?” 
was Miss Zea’s pouting reply. “Think 
you I ask the age of gentlemen, or 
that Mary would either. Shame!” 

*I really did not mean to offend ; 
pardon me; we constantly ask such 
questions in Europe.” 

“Then the ladies in Europe are 
not so modest as they ought to be,” 
retorted Zea, proud of her pure 
thoughts. 

“Well, after a while, Mamdelli 
asked me to sing and Mary to sing ; 
and then he said the Hourts sang so. 
They believe in Howria, the Turks, 
you know. He wanted us to dance 
too, but that was impertinent, so we 
would not, and he laughed heartily at 
my re Ay) 

* Do Greek ladies never dance ?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“ The ladies in the Turkish harems 
do not dance. But Turks hire poor 
Greek girls to dance for them ; and, of 
course it would not do for Greek la- 
dies to dance in a Turkish harem. 
The Turks would think ill of them 
were they to da so.” 

That féte of Mamdelli’s would pro- 
bably serve the a girls for a month 
to feast upon. ey seemed never to 
tire in talking of it. Our friend 
turned the conversation at length, 
however, to theirmarried sister. They 
spoke of her with a mixture of t 
and indifference, as of one who had 
thrown herself away, and for whom 
they were sorry in consequence. Ma- 
nuel himself spoke of her, too, care- 
lessly and apathetically. He would 
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ask some of his rich friends some day 
to do something for his son-in-law, 
oor fellow, It was not his fault that 
1is daughter had married as she did, 
It was a foolish whim of hers to marry 
for love ; ‘and no wonder,” said he, 
“for she had waited along time with- 
out success ; but Mosuli Meer would 
have married her at last, I know, if 
she had a little more patience ; and 
Mosuli Meer was aman rolling in 
wealth,” 

Zea and Mary heard their father 
talking in this way of their sister and 
therich Turk, Was it any wonder, 
then, that they looked forward some 
day to sharingthe harem of Mamdelli 
with its present inmates /—looked 
forward to such a fate, too, without 
murmuring at it, nay, rather with 
pleasant anticipations as a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished ! 

We saw this married sister after- 
wards, and found the same character- 
istics pervading her home as those ap- 
parent in her father’s—the same idle- 
ness, the same supine succumbing to 
day-dreaming, lethargic castle-build- 
ing combined with more poverty and 
tawdry squalor. It was evident in- 
deed that they were only just above ac- 
tual want, yet the husband smoked all 
day, and spoke of what he expected, of 
what great things would one day be 
done for him by some of Manuel Kai- 
sari’s rich friends. 

Such is one phase of Greek life in 
Cyprus. The Kaisaris were but types 
of a class in which supine indifference 
to all the highest interests of life, and 
lethargic dreaming idleness, are the 
most remarkable characteristics: 
a total want of en seems to pros- 
trate them, body and soul. They suc- 
cumb to evils, partly of theirown crea- 
tion, partly the creation of others, 
without an effort to free themselves 
from the baleful effects. The Turk 
is not an energetic man, but he is not 
half so indolent, not half so slothful 
as the Cypriot Greek. 

So much for Manuel Kaisari. I 
have more to state, however, of the 
fascinating Zea. 

Tt was not until we had left Cyprus 
some months, that I had a letter on 
business from Captain Jones. “ You 
remember Zea Kaisari whom you ad- 
mired so much. Mrs. Jones is writin 
a long account of her to your frien 
Mrs. ——, who seemed to take an 

especial interest in the family. Zea’s 
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fate has been peculiar,” Mrs, —— 
was one of the ladies who accompanied - 
our party to Cyprus, I soon obtained 
from her all the news. 

Tt was only a fortnight ago,” 
wrote Mrs, Jones, “that Manuel 
Kaisari came abruptly into my hus. 
band’s presence one morning in evi- 
dent agitation, I happened to be in 
the garden at the time, and drew near 
to hear his tale, certain that it must 
be a moving incident that could rouse 
him from his couch at that hour. 
‘We are utterly lost,’ he began, 
‘utterly lost—the wave of affliction 
has swept over our house and none 
can help us but you, captain.” ‘In 
what way?’ asked my husband, 
§ Last night a band of Turkish mis- 
creants, continued Manuel, ‘as. 
saulted my house and bore off the 
light of my eyes, the joy of my heart, 
my beloved Zea.’ ‘ When did this 
epee ? we asked in a breath. 
‘When?’ repeated Manuel, ‘ when ? 
about midnight, or very early this 
morning. I was awoke by Mary’s 
eries, for they tore Zea from her arms. 
: rushed to the rescue, but it was too 

te.’ 

“* And what have you been doing 
ever since? Did you recognize any 
of the party?’ asked we. 

“«¢ What have I been doing since?’ 
he continued, ‘it is only a few hours 
since. I didnot sleepagain. I com- 
forted M: as well as I could. I 
smoked and drank a cup of coffee to 
ponder over matters ; I dressed ; I 
armed my servants and myself, and 
here Tam, The Pasha will listen to 
you, captain; he will not hear me.’ 

“*¢ But did you recognize any of the 
party? Where has she been borne 
to? Whatcan the Pasha do, if some 
definite information be not forthcom- 
ing?” asked my husband, 

“<¢ Alas! I am utterly undone. 
There is no hope for me,’ ejaculated 
Manuel. ‘ How could I recognize the 
scoundrels when it was quite dark, 
and no time left for getting a light? 
Can the pigeon escape from the vul- 
ture? How could Zea resist? Mary 
was awoke by some rude hands tear- 
ing her sister from her. Alas! alas! 
the house of Kaisari is utterly un- 


done.’ We felt much for the poor 
man, both I and my husband. But 
what could we do? In the absence 


of all definite information, what use 
to bring the matter before the autho- 














rities. We drove over to the Lion- 
street, however, forthwith. 

“Tt was evident that the party who 
had carried off Zea must have been 
well aware of the locality of the girl’s 
bedroom, and the situation of the 
house. I questioned Mary. She 
knew nothing of the event—heard 
nothing—had been sleeping peace- 
fully and soundly, until she felt Zea’s 
arms thrown round her, and Zea’s 
lips pressed to her cheeks. She was 
half awake. A voice commanded Zea 
in Turkish to obey—a hand dise . 
ed her arm—and she was gone. It 
was all the work of amoment. Mary 
shrieked and hid herself. That was 
all she knew. 

“Tnquiries were made—search was 
made in Nicosia and its vicinity with- 
out avail, in the first instance; at 
length it was elicited that on the 
night in question a party, with a fe- 
male in the midst, had left the town 
by the Northern Gate. There was 
nothing to indicate that the abduction 
was violent, and my husband began 
to think that Zea had been a willin 
agent in the business. I ieael 
this idea as long as I could, but when 
a letter arrived from Zea herself at 


Axovut fifteen miles to the north-west 
of Nicosia, situated on the summit of 
a lofty but gently-sloping hill, the 
ruins of one of the three temples to 
the Cypriot Queen are still visible. Of 
the other two, one was situated at 
Paphos, whence the title of the 
Paphian goddess, the other at Cythe- 
rea, perhaps the most common clas- 
sical appellation of Venus. Issuing 
from the northern gate of the city, we 
oT found ourselves amongst 

urkish funeral monuments in a 
graveyard. The sculptured turbans 
which abound in such cemeteries are 
sufficiently characteristic to give to 
the Turkish burial place a distinctive, 
peculiar character. In the early 
morning—the sun had not yet risen 
—there were yet two or three females, 
aga veiled, weeping at the 
tombs evidently recently erected. 
There was something touching and 
affecting in this unostentatious grief ;. 
something that spoke to the heart at 
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length to her father, telling him that 
she had gone off with Mamdelli’s eld- 
est son, a -for-nothing youth, 
whom his father banished to an estate 
he had near Cerinnes, and who had 
been expressly prohibited from enter- 
ing Nicosia by his father, I could 
no longér doubt that she had been a 
consenting party; when or where they 
had previously met no body appears 
to know. I trust Abdul will make 
her a good and loving husband. At 
present Mamdelli declares that he will 
never be reconciled tothe youth. My 
impression is that Mamdelli would 
have added Zea to his own harem be- 
fore long, had she remained; and this 
circumstance, if my supposition be 
correct, will not tend to render the 
reconciliation more immediate. At 
present, however, Abdul and Zea live 
contentedly at Cerinnes. I have had 
one letter from Zea ; she says there 
was a delightful romance about being 
earried off, that she would not have 
lost for any thing. Her position is 
so far favourable for her own pros- 
pects that she is Abdul’s first wife, an 
important consideration—she to whom 
he was betrothed in childhood having 
died almost in infancy.” 








once. It was evidently not intended 
for show, or for others to contemplate, 
a sham, a mockery, but a reality, a 
sad reality. In the dusky morning 
twilight the mourners might have 
been mistaken for ghosts, so strangely 
did their flowing white garments con- 
trast with the dark shadows and 
sombre masses of masonry around. 
Our road at first lay through a 
pleasantly undulating country gra- 
dually becoming more hilly, nay, 
rather mountainous. For some miles 
beyond the capital we followed the 
windings of the bed of the Pedzeus or 
Pedicus, as it is variously called. At 
this period the stream was dry. Even 
when fullest, all its waters are con- 
sumed in irrigation or to supply the 
neighbouring aqueducts. 
e village of Fanocamaihli, 
through which we rode just as the 
light of day was bursting clearly 
behind us, was similar to those we 
had passed in our journey from Lar- 
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nacca to Nicosia. A few miserable 
cabins, mud and thatch ; a few listless 
Greeks sauntering about or smoking 
their first pipe at their doors; a few 
pigs grunting forth approbation of 
their morning’s meal ; and a consider- 
able number of poultry, constituted 
Fanocamaihli. In St. Demitri there 
were, in addition to these, many 
striking ruins. An old Greek church, 
of which the walls and marble pil- 
lars are still almost entire, was one of 
the most interesting objects. We rode 
right through it, tarrying a moment 
to inspect a pile of masonry creeping 
up one wall, with kneeling figures 
and heraldic devices profusely scat- 
tered over the urns and ornaments. 
It was evidently the tomb of a dis- 
tinguished family. There was no in- 
scription, however, legible ; nor was 
there anything sufficiently distinctive 
about the heraldry to intimate to us, 
unlearned in the lore, anything of the 
name or station of the dead 
moving sermon on the vanity of such 
things might well have been preached 
on this text. We were surprised at 
seeing the stone figures in what we 
were told had once been a Greek 
church ; believing, as we did, that 
such were zealously excluded. But 
our guide, a Cypriot Greek, who 
iekel as grave from his steady mule 
as ible, whilst we questioned him, 
did not seem at all surprised at it. 
He could give us no information, ex- 
cept that this was the church of St. 
Demitri, and that to the best of his 
belief it was destroyed by Richard of 
England. As we did not place im- 
plicit credence in his assertions, how- 
ever, we went away with the convic- 
tion that it might have been a Latin 
instead of a Greek church. 

At length villages and every trace 
of cultivation were left behind us, and 
we entered a wild, untenanted dis- 
trict, ever growing wilder and wilder 
as we advanced. Untenanted it cer- 
tainly was by man, but not so by the 
inferior animals. The abundance of 
game which we started as we ad- 
vanced, prove the capabilities of the 
district for the support of animal 
life generally, and doubtless human 
beings did once occupy the district 
instead of the jackals, hares, and oc- 
casionally diminutive deer, which 
crossed our path abundantly. Anxious 
not to lose time, and assured by our 
guide that there was abundance of 
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game in the vicinity of the temple 
which we were about visiting, we al- 
lowed the startled animals to bound 
around us unharmed. Even the 
scared heathcock, partridges, and 
woodcocks scurred around us in 
peace and safety. We had enough 
to do, indeed, to attend to the footing 
of our own steeds for the present ; 
for our way led through an exceed- 
ingly wild country—so wild, that 
twelve miles from Nicosia we might 
have fancied ourselves in an unex- 
plored region of America, so profound 
was the solitude, so complete our iso- 
lation from the works and traces of 
man. Rich and luxurious vegetation 
rose around us on all sides, as soon 
as we had left the plain. Bushes, and 
trees, and frowsy grass, and richly 
tinted flowers were about us every- 
where. It was only occasionally, from 
some commanding position, that we 
could see the turrets and minarets of 
Nicosia. 

The lofty summits of Thrados and 
Buttavent, two of the highest moun- 
tains in the chain of the ancient 
Olympus, became more distinctly 
visible as we drew near to the hilly 
region. Buttavent is crowned by the 
ruins of a castle and by a Greek 
monastery, which give to its dis- 
tant prospect a picturesque aspect 
harmonizing well with the wild scen- 
ery around. At a distance the castle 
and the monastery appear to be close 
to each other. Our guide assured us, 
however, that they were ten miles 
apart. They must, therefore, occupy 
two separate summits of the moun- 
tain. The casile is interesting in its 
history as well as in its present pic- 
turesque desolation. A noble — 
lady, who lived at Baffa, Bertha by 
name, was badly treated and cruelly 
age by the Templars when they 
were lords of the island for a year ; 
having purchased it from Richard of 
England, for a hundred thousand 
gol en ducats. Bertha surrendered 

er castle and unds at Baffa, 
and, taking ae. her her ser- 
vants and all the money she could 
collect, proceeded to build a strong- 
hold for herself on the very summit 
of Buttavent! The castle ultimately 
became one of the largest and strong- 
est in the island, containing one 
hundred apartments, having its own 
wells within its walls, and strong 


ramparts to guard it. It was the last 
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place in the island which: held out 
against the Venetians, and they de- 
stroyed it. 

Our guide likewise pointed out to 
us a small monastery indistinctly visi- 
ble on the side of the same mountain 
—the monastery of St. Chrysostom— 
in which a few Greek monks still live 
in miserable isolation from their kind. 
They live austerely, eating nothing 
cooked, having taken vows of pover- 
ty, chastity, and absolute obedience 
to their superiors. The Greeks call 
these monks Caloirs, but seem to be 
ignorant of the sense or origin of the 
ee. 

e passed on our right an extra- 
ordinary natural fissure in the moun- 
tains, through which the road winds 
to Cerinnes. This strange pass, called 
the Bogas, is a long narrow rent be- 
tween two lofty mountains rising 
almost perpendicularly, facing each 
other, the two opposite sides strangely 
corresponding the one to the other ; 
that is, where there is a protuberance 
on one side there is a corresponding 
depression on the other and vice versd. 
Our guide did not ascribe this to 
Richard of England. The Bogas is 
more than half a mile in length, and 
in some places so narrow that two 
horsemen could not comfortably ride 
abreast through it. 

Thrados, more to the left than But- 
tavent, is of a more rugged, inacces- 
sible, forbidding character; grand 
and stern rather than pict ue or 
beautiful. The lofty sides of Butta. 
vent and Thrados bounded our view 
to the west and north, whilst to the 
south and east occasional glimpses 
were still to be caught of the plains 
we had left. 

“ It is the temple of Venus,” said 
our guide, as one of our party pointed 
to some ruins indistinctly visible on 
the summit of a gently-sloping moun- 
tain right before us, and now at no 
great distance. The announcement 
was agreeable to all of us, for the sun 
was gradually becoming powerful, 
although it was not yet eight o'clock, 
and our difficult journey had given 
us all excellent appetites. It was 
pleasant, therefore, to think that we 
were drawing near the object of our 
journey. The horses and mules 
seemed to feel something of the re- 
newed energy that animated us as 
we heard the intelligence, and stepped 
out more briskly in consequence. 
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After an ascent of a quarter of an 
hour’s duration, we stood upon the 
rounded summit of a hill of consider- 
able extent. All was grass, and mar- 
ble columns, and stone slabs in our 
immediate vicinity ; on the other side 
a few bushes and some thorny brush- 
wood contended with the ruins ;—an 
agreeable background for as inter- 
esting a scene as I had witnessed for 
many a day. Two or three hares 
started from the ground, skipped 
blithely over the huge masses of ma- 
sonry, and were gone in an instant. 
It was as if they had sprung from 
the marble around. 

With true John Bull instincts, we 
determined on satisfying the cravings 
of the inward man before we entered 
upon our inspection, Nor did the 
Frenchman who accompanied us or 
the Cypriot muleteer seem to think 
this English instinct unnatural or 
absurd. The ladies of our party 
had not attempted the journey, deter- 
red by the frightful description given 
of the neighbourhood by the guide. 

We chose out a broad clean slab of 
polished marble, nearly level, as our 
table. A thick mass of masonry, 
overgrown with parasitic plants, 
served as our screen, and threw its 
pleasant shade over the spot we had 
chosen. The hamper was soon de- 
posited in the midst of the slab. That 
slab may have been the remains of an 
altar of Venus—who can tell }—sa- 
crifices to the Paphian Queen may 
have been offered upon it ;—*‘ to what 
base uses may we come at last, Ho- 
ratio” ; an ugly brown hamper stood 
upon it now, and three hungry north- 
erns, from districts the ancient Greek 
regarded as scarcely habitable, lounged 
in easy negligence around, watching 
what wasdrawn from the said hamper. 

Our horses were browsing peaceably 
at no great distance—our horses, and 
our guide’s mule, and the mule that 
had conveyed our hamper and guns— 
all in peaceful luxury, browsing or 
refreshing themselves by prolonged 
rolling on the soft herbage. Although 
partially scorched by the burning 

eat of summer, yet the district 
around us was brilliant and many- 
colored. The wild citron and the 
Levantine laurel, the ranunculus and 
the hyacinth, the marigold and the 
narcissus, bloomed around us vi- 
vidly, the over-ripe flowers shedding 
their petals thickly around or the 
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seeds dropping j but all various, dis- 
tinctive, beautiful. No wonder the 
horses rejoiced in such flowery beds ; 
no wonder the mules, once down, 
seemed loth to rise again. 

But what was Mara doing—our 
Cypriot guide—whilst I admire all 


this, looking occasionally at the ham-» 


per as its treasures are revealed? 
ara was our servant, our only ser- 
vant, and acquitted himself well. He 
had gone to a spring at a little dis- 
tance to fetch thence some water, for 
we had been provident enough to 
bring an earthen pitcher with us. It 
was but little attendance, however, 
that we required, for the hamper con- 
tained all that was requisite ; so send- 
ing off Mara again to water the horses 
and mules, we addressed ourselves to 
the good things that had been disen- 
tombed, Some cold roast chickens 
and excellent bread, with a few slices 
of ham, disappeared with marvellous 
rapidity, washed down by sundry bot- 
tles of diluted camandria, It was a 
glorious repast. The frownin 
mits of Olym us, snow-capped, rose 
before us in all the majesty of moun- 
tain grandeur, their clear, well-de- 
fined outline drawn as if with a pencil 
on the blue sky behind, a blue sky 
and cloudless, Around all was peace 
or delicious harmony, for a few birds 
warbled as they soared above us,— 
warbled gladly,—amazed, doubtless, 
at our intrusion. The marble columns, 
still white and clean—not brown or 
green, as they would have been in 
more temporate climes—stood silent 
witnesses of the events of to-day, 
as they had been of the events of 
two thousand five hundred years be- 
fore. Man changes; nature looks on 
and smiles at him. Around us, too, 
on the many-colored sward, were 
patches of bright sunshine, alternatin 

with dark lines of shadow, amic 
which the flowers peeped forth in the 
pleasantest way. Turning to the side 
opposite the grim mass of Olympus, 
was an extensive view over the ie 
of Messarea, with its distant vil 

and ruins, and the still more distant 
spires of Nicosia, dimly discernible 
on the horizon ; whilst, to the north, 
a glimpse of the sea was afforded us 
by an opening between the mountains. 


sum- 
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Truly the votaries of Venus had 
chosen a delightful situation for the 
temple and paradise* of their goddess, 

Having sufficiently admired the 
beauties of the scene and smoked a 
contemplative cigar, as a fitting finale 
to so pleasant a breakfast, we at 
length rose to survey the ruins, taking 
our guns under our arms, By this 
time—it was nearly twelve o’clock— 
Mara was fast asleep, and when we 
woke him to tell him that we should 
return to dinner at four, he could not 
for some time be made to comprehend 
that we really intended strolling about 
at that hour. 

“ The sun is very hot, my lords; 
it is much near mid-day,” urged he, 
in excellent Cypriot Italian, 

“Tt is, Mara—twenty minutes to 
twelve. At four we return to dinner, 
remember.” 

“ At four, my lord. Plenty nice 
place to lie down in that hole— 
room enough,” urged Mara again, 
The hole was a very curious recess in 
a portion of a wall, large enough to 
contain half a dozen persons in com- 
fort ; cool, pleasant, and agreeable, 
It was lined with polished marble, as 
smooth and clean as if it had recently 
been erected, for the parasitic plants 
had not invaded it. What purpose 
it could possibly have served we were 
at a loss to conjecture, nor was any 
probable guess made by any of the 
party, that I can remember. 

It was easy to trace out the exte- 
rior form of the temple by its re- 
mains, <A long parallelogram it had 
evidently been, with a vestibule in 
front, surmounted, doubtless, by a 
decorated portico. It was of the 
Tonic order of architecture, a circum- 
stance that may lead us to fix its age 
at a period antecedent to the more 
florid Corinthian, which would pro- 
bably have been used by the Cypriots 
had it been in existence. The pillars 
had evidently been fluted, and the 
frieze was enriched by sculptures of 
gay processions and love scenes, A 
ragment here and there exposed to 
view seemed to indicate the charac- 
ter of these sculptures, as well as of 
the“ worship” which must have been 
paid in atemple so decorated. The 
entire entablature appeared to me to 


* wapadiwos, a garden. 
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be more richly decorated with scul 
ture was usual in the Ionic 
architecture. 

We could not discover any inscrip- 
tion, and were completely at a loss to 
account for the numbers of large flat 
marble slabs that lay about in every 
direction, some slanting and oblique, 
but the greater number more =e 
horizontal. The greater portion of the 
ruins seemed to be completely buried ; 
doubtless the accumulating vegetation 
of ages had produced a mould suffici- 
ent to cover ees blocks of masonry. 
Excavation, there can be little doubt, 
would disentomb much that is now 
hidden, perhaps much that would 
throw light upon the ancient mytho- 
logy of Greece. The sides of the hills 
probably constituted the gardens 
attached to the temple. All trace of 
these gardens has completely disap- 
peared ; but the capabilities of the 
place remain, as they doubtless were 
then great for the production of every 

icturesque effect. The other two cele- 
brated temples—those of Paphos and 
Cytherea, both upon the coast—were 
brought into immediate connexion 
with that which we were examining 
by means of roads long since destroy- 
ed ; for the temple at Paphos was 
without gardens. 

We regretted not having the means 
or time necessary for excavation. So 
large a portion of the ruins lies 
buried, that, withoutexcavation, much 
must remain for ever hidden which 
would otherwise be brought to light— 
much doubtless respecting the cha- 
racterand habitsof the early Cypriots ; 
much of the history of the temple 
itself, its rites and ceremonies ; much, 
perhaps, of the early history of the 
island, too. 

Yet, although we were unable to 

rosecute our researches as we should 

ave wished, was our inspection by 
no means uninteresting to us. The 
glorious amphitheatre in the midst 
of which we stood,—with its rugged 
mountains and its distant glimpse of 
sea, and its far off plains dotted with 
ruins, villages, and mulberry planta- 
tions,—was all so unique and new that 
it would have more than repaid us 
for the toil we had undertaken to 
visit it. Nor must theremains of the 
temple still visible be ed as 
either insignificant or uninteresting. 
Its columns and its sculptures, its 
marble slabs, and the remains of the 
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ponderous walls were all things well 
worth inspection—in themselves ob- 
jects of great interest, and still more 
so in consequence of the associations 
with which they were connected. It 
was but by comparison that disap- 
, pointment was to be felt. That which 
was plain and patent to us was so 
little, compared with what a little 
research might have yielded—at least 
we felt convinced that it was so—that 
we could not help regretting our ina- 
bility to search the stores of sculp- 
tures, monuments, and inscriptions 
which we saw mentally beneath our 
feet. 

Strolling over the hill side with our 
guns under our arms, we had a 
pleasant saunter of about two hours 
in the neighbourhood. The wild fowl 
were abundant, and we shot a suffici- 
ent number to form a very excellent 
addition to our repast; nor was 
Mara’s skill in culinary operations by 
any means despicable. 

We had our dinner in the strange 
recess formerly pointed out to us. We 
reclined on the slab, quite in classic 
style, as we addressed ourselves to it. 
It was a joyous light-hearted meal— 
such a one as is occasionally taken 
once in many years. The very rays 
of the sun, as they stole round, o 
liging us to erect an artificial shade 
with saddles and horse-cloths, were an 
agreeable element in the repast, for 
our little nook looked all the cosier 
and more retired in consequence. 

Our classic position, reclining, not 
seated, led us into several burlesques 
of classic u A libation of glori- 
ous camandria was poured out to the 
‘genius loci,” greatly to the discom- 
fort of the agitated Mara, who would 
far rather have had the libation 
poured down his throat. We drank 
to the setting sun, to the Paphian 
Queen, to the regeneration of Cyprus, 
to the year’s vintage. All in fact 
was hilarity ard — enjoyment. 

We rode back to Nicosia as the red 
rays of the setting sun were gilding 
the summits of Olympus, Thrados, 
and Buttavent; behind us, and on 
our left, as we entered the city by 
the Northern Gate, the last glimpse of 
twilight was dying away into the pure 
obscurity of a moonless starlit night. 
The very imperfect illumination of 
the city served just to reveal to us 
the width and direction of the street, 
nothing more. 

















Tae recent motion of Mr. Heywood, 
member for North Lancashire, for an 
address to the Crown on the ex- 
pediency of ordering a new transla- 
tion, or, at least, a new revision of 
the Holy Scriptures, for public use, 
is but the expression of a wish which 
has long been felt by many of those 
whose studies have made them compe- 
tent judges of the merits and defects 
of our venerable Authorized Version, 
now nearly two hundred and fifty 
years old ;—older, indeed, than that, 
if we bear in mind how very large a 
portion of it* is taken from the earlier 
translations of Tyndale, Coverdale, 
and Parker. The honourable mem- 
ber stated his case temperately and 
ably, and supported it with arguments 
which, though not new, have long 
been felt to ess considerable 
weight. He adverted to the fact, 
that, though our present translation 
was the work of men of the highest 
reputation both for learning and in- 
tegrity, the lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies and a half of great and rapid 
improvementin every branch of know- 
a and science had afforded op- 
rtunities for detecting many blem- 
ishes even in a version of the Bible 
of such general excellence as ours. 
He adverted to the advancement 
which had been made in Sacred 
Literature, and particularly in the 
critical study of the original text of 
both Testaments; and he cited ex- 
amples, which it would have been easy 
to multiply, of misinterpretation, that 
seriously affected the sense of the 
inspired record. <A sin instance 
referred to by him was the text of the 
well known Sermon of the Rev. Mr. 
Caird, recently preached in Scotland 
before her Majesty, and published by 
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* «Truly, good Christian reader, we never thought, from the beginning, that we should 


Royal Command :—“ Not slothful in 
business,” Rom. xii. 11.; the original, 
he said, implies, “ Not backward in 
zeal.” And thus the whole super- 
structure, so ingeniously erected by,the 
able preacher upon an unstable basis, 
is shaken. He cited also the com- 
mon version of Acts xxiv., 14, which, 
he said, ought to be, “ all things that 
are according to the law, and written 
in the prophets.” He amused the 
house, too, by relating a dispute be- 
tween two critics respecting the well- 
known text, 1 John, v. 7, “ But are 
you not aware,” said oneof them, “that 
this verse is commonly regarded as 
an interpolation ?” ‘“‘ Yes,” replied 
the other, “I know it: but I was 
not aware that you knew it.” Mr. 
Heywood noticed the usual objection, 
grounded on the loss which a new 
Translation put forth by authority 
would entail upon those who had on 
hand a large stock of Bibles of the 
present version ; and especially the 
serious damage it would occasion to 
the Bible Society. But this objection 
he met by a reference to the well 
attested fact, that even the present 
Translation did not come into gene- 
ral use until nearly sixty years after 
it was first published; a period in 
which it would be easy for the Society 
to dispose of all their stock without 
any injury to their funds. 

e motion was resisted by Sir 
George Grey, (Secretary for the Home 
Department,) on this ground, that 
public opinion had not yet distinctly 
decl. itself upon the subject ; and 
that a new version, under present 
circumstances, would tend to unsettle 
and perplex the minds of devout 
Christians, who would not be readily 
reconciled to a new one,t and who 


need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make a bad onea good, but to make a good one 
better ; or out of many good ones, one principal good one, not justly to be excepted against ; 
that hath been our endeavour, that our mark.”—Preface to our present Version. Indeed, 
such was the adherence of our Translators to the language of the former versions, that the 


work is not in their own style. 


It is not the language of their own Preface—it is not the 


language of Bacon, or of Raleigh, —it is not, in fact, the language of the reign of James I. 
The style they found. in their prototypes, the diction and phraseology they adopted from 


their predecessors in translation. 


¢ A feeling somewhat akin to this, though in a far lower sense, was lately evinced in 


France, on the publication there of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Such was the consequent demand 
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were well satisfied with, and strongly 
attached to, a translation which had 
so long held its ground amongst us, 
and which, it was admitted, expressed 


with fidelity and perspicuity the 
general sense of the origi ebrew 
and Greek. He added, that those 


whose qualifications and inclination 
led them to the critical study of the 
Scriptures should be encouraged to 
pursue those investigations, and to 
prepare materials for an improved 
version, which could then be pro- 
vided when the general feeling of the 
eommunity, unmistakably expressed, 
should require one. The motion was 
withdrawn. 

Now, we shall hear more of this. 
The petitions, numerous in them- 
selves, and numerously signed, which 
— the motion, and which fol- 
owed it even up to the last days of 
the session, plainly attest that the 
question is viewed with deep and 

wing interest. And no wonder. 
t is one which comes home to the 
very heart of no less than fifty mil- 
lions of the most enterprising, the 
most civilized, and the most advanced 
in Christian knowledge, of the whole 
human race. The Bible of James L., 
—our present authorized version, is 
cherished as their most precious 


heri by our countrymen and kin- 
dred, m every spot of the globe where 
our is spoken and our 


name respected. It is the only bond 
that connects together, as with a sort 
of celestial alchemy, the otherwise 
widely sundered, and in many cases 
mutually repellant portions of the 
vast, indomitable, and rapidly ex- 
tending Anglo-Saxon family, Church- 
man and Dissenter, Briton and Ameri- 
can United States’ man. The British 
ar eee dwelling at home, or in- 

biting the colonies, in Canada or 
Australia, in Bengal or Jamaica,— 
the protestants of the United States,— 
all slake their spiritual thirst at this 
one Fountain ; all draw instruction, 
admonition and comfort from this one 
book ; they alone, of all the fami- 
lies of the earth, possess in this 
volume the Divine Reeord in its in- 
tegrity ; they alone diffuse it : what- 
ever be their diversities of clime, man- 







and purchasers eonstant) 
Unele Tom’s Bible ?” 
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nd y plied them with the searching inquiry, “Is this the real Bible ; 
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ners, or civil institutions, they feel 
that, through the uniting virtue of 
this Book, they are OnE: at any hour, 
at any minute, of the diurnal revolu- 
tion of this sphere, the eyes of some 
one of this vast community are resting 
on the same Book of Life, and that 
from the beginning of the year to its 
close ; those highly favoured indi- 
viduals of both sexes, from youth to 
old age—the young heart and the 
hoary head—are hourly drawn to the 
same heavenly centre of attraction, 
and, however farapart, therealone they 
all alike find their best and their hap- 
piest moments. Now here we take our 
stand. What advantages arising from 
a new version of the Scriptures could 
countervail the evil that would ensue 
from severing such a sacred bond as 
this?) What a blow would this be to 
a union cemented during a period of 
two hundred and fifty years by that 
hallowed tie that springs from the 
daily use of a common source of holy 
i ! What a triumph to our foes! 
hat a shout of exultation would 
ring through the halls of the Vatican, 
if it were announced there that our long 
combined forces were now dispersed, 
and that our united phalanx, com- 
and invincible, was thrown at last 
into hopeless disarray! For is it not 
a fact, patent to all the world, that 
Rome views with undissembled dis- 
may the close and formidable coali- 
tion which the use of a common 
Bible has kept up for ages between 
the various denominations of which 
the Reformed Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nity consists ? 

Now let us review very succinctly 
the circumstances under which our 
present translation commenced, was 
carried forward, and perfected, and 
has been upheld to the present hour, 
notwithstanding various efforts to 
—— it. 

t was on the 24th of October, 1603, 
at Wilton, while occupied there in his 
favourite amusement of the chase, 
and in his preparations for the arraign- 
ment of Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
James 1. issued a proclamation, 
“Touching a meeting for the hearing, 
and for the determining, things pre- 
tended to be amiss in the church.” 
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This meeting, known ever since as 
“* The Conference at Hampton Court,” 
was held in the drawing-room there 
on Saturday, Monday, and Wednes- 
day, the 14th, 16th, and 18th January, 
1604. On the second day of the con- 
ference, Dr. John Rainolds,t Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, and Greek Professor, then in 
his fifty-fifth year, and distinguished 
no less by unblemished integrity 
than by eminent learning, moved his 
Majesty, 


** That a new translation be made of the 
whole Bible as consonant as can be to the 
original Hebrew and Greek ; and this to be 
set out and printed without any marginal 
notes, and only to be used in all churches of 
England in time of divine service ; because 
these which were allowed in the reign of 
King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were 
corrupt and not answerable to the trath of 
the original. For example, First, Gal. iv. 25, 
the Greek word is not well translated, as it 
now is, bordereth, neither expressing the force 
of the word, nor the Apostle’s sense, nor the 
situation of the place. Secondly, Ps. cv. 28, 
‘*They were not obedient;” the original 
being, ‘‘ They were not disobedient.” Third- 
ly, Ps. evi. 30, ‘* Then stood up Phinehas 
and prayed ;” the Hebrew hath it, ** execu- 
cuted judgment,” 

To which motion there was at present no 
gainsaying: the objections being trivial and 
old, and already in print: only my Lord of 
London (Bancroft) well added,—That ‘ if 
every man’s humour should be followed, there 
would be no end of translating.” 

Whereupon his Highness wished that some 
special pains should be taken in that behalf 
for one uniform translation (professing that 
he could never yet see a Bible well translated 
into English ; bat the worst of all his Majesty 
thought the Geneva to be;) and this to be 
done by the best learned in both Universities ; 
after them to be reviewed by the Bishops and 
chief learned of the church ; from them to be 
presented to the Privy Council ; and lastly 
to be ratified by his Royal authority ; and 
so this whole church [of England] be bound 
unto it, and none other. 


Whereupon, forty-seven of the 
most distinguished scholars of the two 
Universities were appointed to trans- 
late the Old and New Testaments, and 
seven bishops to control them, and 
supervise the work. It has been re- 
marked that two very eminent 
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Hebrew scholars of the time were 
not ear be on this great under- 
taking,—Hugh Broughton, a man of 
overbearing temper; and William 
Bedell, afterwards Bishop of Kilmore. 

The following is a list of the trans- 
lators, with their several tasks, and 
the places where they respectively 
performed them. 


Oup TESTAMENT. 
Westminster. Genesis to IT, Kings inclusive. 


LanceLot ANDREWES, Dean of West- 
minster, a man of such eminent 
learning, that Lord Clarendon said, 
“it required a great deal of learning 
to understand how learned Andrewes 
was:” Jonun Overatt, Dean of 
St. Paul’s: Aprian A SARAVIA, 
Canon of Westminster: RicHArp 
CLarKE, Fellow of Christ Coll. Camb.: 
Joun LAIFIELD, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Camb.: Rosert TicHe, or TEIGnH, 
Archdeacon of Middlesex: Francis 
Burueieu, Vicar of Bishop Stortford : 
Grorrry Kine, Fellow of King’s 
Coll. Camb.: Richarp THompson, of 
Clare Hall, Camb., an eminent 
vhilologist : W1tttAM Bepwett, the 
beat Arabic scholar of his time, the 
tutor of Erpenius and Pocock, and 
called by Lightfoot, “ the industrious 
and thrice learned.” 


1 Chronicles to Ecclesiastes 
inclusive, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Epwarp Livin, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Cambridge, an eminent 
linguist, held in high esteem by Us- 
sher and Pocock. His death in May, 
1605, is supposed to have retarded 
the work in hand: Joun Ricuarp- 
son, Fellow of Emmanuel College: 
LAWRENCE CHADERTON, first Master 
of Emman. Coll. He died at the ad- 
vanced age of 103: Francis DILLiNe- 
HAM, Fellow of Christ Coll.; THomas 
Harrison, Vice Chancellor of Trin. 
Coll.: Roger ANDREWES, brother of 
Lancelot, and Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall: Ropert Sraupine, Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll. ; he succeeded Livlie 
as Regius Professor of Hebrew : An- 
DREW Byne, Fellow of St. Peter's 
Coll. 


}. Rainolds appeared on the part of the Puritans, together with Dr. Thomas Sparke, of 
Osford, and Mr. Chadderton and Mr. Newstubbs, of Cambridge. 
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Oxrorp. Isaiah to Malachi inclusive. 


Joun Harpine, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew : Joun Rarnoips, Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi Coll.; he it 
was, it will be remembered, who 
moved the king for this new Trans- 
lation. ‘The memory and reading 
of that man,” said Bishop Hall, “were 
near to a miracle ; and all Europe at 
the time could not have produced 
three men superior to Rainolds, 
Jewell, and Ussher, all of this same 
college.” He died the 21st May, 1607. 
Even during his illness his coadjutors 
met at his lodgings once a week, to 
compare and perfect their notes: 
Tuomas Houuanp, Fellow of Balliol 
Coll., and afterwards Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity. ‘‘ Another Apollos,” 
says Antony 4 Wood, “and mighty 
in the Scriptures :” Ricuarp KIxsy, 
Rector of Lincoln Coll., and afterwards 
Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford : Mites Sairu, Canon 
of Hereford, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester ; he wrote the admirable 
Preface to our present Transiation : 
Ricuarp Brett, Fellow of Lincoln 
Coll., an eminent Classical and Orien- 
tal scholar: Richarp Farrcioven, of 
New Coll., Oxford. 


New TESTAMENT. 


OxrorD. Matthew to the Acts of the Apostles 
inclusive, and the Revelation. 


Tuomas Ravis, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, afterwards Bishop 
of London: Gzorcr Aspot, Dean of 
Winchester, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury: Jonn Acuionsy, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund’s Hall; “ ac- 
complished in learning, and an exact 
linguist :” Gites Tomson, Dean of 
Windsor : Str Henry Savite, Greek 
tutor to Queen Elizabeth, and Pro- 
vost of Eton ; the well-known editor 
of Chrysostom : Joun Prryn, Greek 
Professor, and afterwards Canon of 
Christ Church: Lronarp Hurtren, 
Vicar of Flower, in Northampton- 
shire, an eminent Greek scholar: 
Joun Harmar, Greek Professor ; his 
translation of Beza’s sermons proves 
that he was an excellent writer of 
English. 
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Westminster. Romans to Jude inclusive. 

Wit.1aM Bartow, Bishopof Roches- 
ter in 1605, of Lincoln in 1608: 
Ratpu Hutcnenson, President of St. 
John’s Coll., Oxford : Joun SPENCER, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford ; 
hepreceded Dr. Rainolds as President 
of that college: Roger Fenton, Fel- 
low of Pembroke Hall, Camb.: 
Micuaet Rassert, Rector of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, London : Toomas 
Sanperson, Archdeaconof Rochester: 
Witiiam Daxkrys, Greek lecturer at 
Cambridge ; he was chosen for his 
skill in the original languages, but 
died soon after the work had com- 
menced. 

Of the fourteen Instructions,* or 
Rules, which the king issued for the 
ruidance of the translators, the fol- 


‘lowing are the most material : I. The 


ordinary Bible read in the church, 
commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, 
(Parker’s) to be followed, and as 
little altered as the original will per- 
mit. IV. When any word hath 
divers significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most commonly used 
by the most ancient Fathers, being 
— to the propriety of the 
»lace, and the analogy of faith. VI. 

o marginal notes at all to be affixed, 
but only for the explanation of the 
Hebrew or Greek words, which can- 
not without some cireumlocution so 
briefly and fitly be expressed in the 
text. VII. Such quotations of places 
to be marginally set down, as shall 
serve for the fit reference of. one 
Scripture to another. VIII. Every 
particular man of each company to 
take the same chapter, or chapters ; 
and, having translated or amended 
them severally by himself where he 
thinketh good, all to meet together, 
confer what they have done, and 
agree for their part what shall stand. 
1x. As one company hath dispatched 
any one book in this manner, they 
shall send it to the rest, to be con- 
sidered of seriously and judiciously : 
for his Majesty is careful on this point. 
XIV. These translations to be used, 
when they agree better with the text 
than the Bishops’ Bible, viz., Tyn- 
dale’s, Matthewes’, Coverdale’s, Whit- 





* In the account delivered in at the Synod of Dort on the 20th November, 1618, it is 


stated that only seven rules were ultimately prescribed. Of those rules the first, second, 
and fourth coincide with the first, sixth, and seventh of the list given above. 
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churche’s, (this was Cranmer’s, or the 
Great Bible), the Geneva. 

“* Besides the said directions before 
mentioned,” says Fuller, “three or 
four of the most eminent and grave 
divines in either of the Universities, 
not employed in translating, to be 
assign y the Vice-Chancellor, 
upon conference with the rest of the 
heads, to be overseers of the trans- 
lators, as well Hebrew as Greek, for 
the better observation of the fourth 
rule above specified.” 

The first version, by the fore- 
mentioned translators, occupied 
about four years; the second ex- 
amination by twelve of their num- 
ber, or two selected out of each com- 
pany, who met at Stationers’ Hall, 
took up about nine months more : the 
time occupied in passing the sheets 
through the press is believed to have 
occupied two years, when the Bible 
of 1611 was finished and published. 

* And now,” Fuller triumphantly 
exclaims, “after long expectation and 
great desire came forth the transla- 
tion of the Bible (most . beautifully 
printed) by a select and competent 
number of divines appointed for that 
purpose; not being too many, lest 
one should trouble another ; and yet 
many, lest many things might haply 
escape them: who, neither coveting 
praise for expedition, nor fearing 
reproach for slackness (seeing in a 
business of moment none deserve 
blame for convenient slowness) had 
expended almost three years* in 
the work, not only examining the 
channels by the fountain, translations 
with the original, which was abso- 
lutely necessary, but also comparing 
channels with channels, which was 
abundantly useful in the Spanish, 
Italian, French, and Dutch (German) 
lengeng® These, with Jacob, rolled 
away the stone from the well of life ; 
so that now Rachel’s weak women 
may freely come both to drink them- 
selves, and water the flock of their 
families at the same. Leave we then 
those worthy men now all gathered 
to their fathers, and gone to God ; 
however they were requited on earth, 
well rewarded in heaven for their 
worthy work ; of whom, as also of that 
gracious king that employed them, 
we may say, ‘ Wheresoever the Bible 
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shall be preached, or read, in the 
whole world, there shall also thia 
that they have done be told in memo- 
rial of them.’ ” 

What would honest old Fuller have 
said, could he have foreseen that the 
translation of the Scriptures of which 
he here speaks in such glowing terms, 
would remain unaltered for more 
than two hundred years,—that the 
number of its copies would be counted 
not, as in his time, by thousands, but 
by decades of millions,—that a single 
copy would be sold for the sum of 
sixpence—and that Oxford would be 
able to print at her noble press a Bible 
complete in little more than one 
minute of time ! 

No circumstance regarding the au- 
thorized version strikes us as more 
extraordinary than the length of time 
which has elapsed since it was made. 
In the short period of eighty years 
which had ela) between the com- 
mencementof the English Reformation 
and the publication of that version, 
at least five distinct translations of 
the Holy ee had appeared— 
to omit several less important editions 
—Tyndale’s (1526), Coverdale’s (1535), 
Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible (1539), 
the Geneva (1557), and Parker’s, or 
the Bishops’ Bible (1568, a second 
and better edition, 1572), each succeed- 
ing one being, perhaps, an improve- 
ment upon that which immediately 
preceded it. Now it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that, if the 
authorized version is so superior to 
all that went before it, during the 
brief spaceof eighty years, the current 
of improvement is to be arrested just 
at this point, and that no blemishes 
remain for future students to detect 
and remove. Yet such is its ac- 
knowledged excellence, that up to 
the present hour no effort has been 
made with the slightest chance of suc- 
cess to supersede it, or to dislodge it 
from that place which it holds in the 
affections of those who use it, num- 
bering now, as we have said, fifty 
millions of people. 

“ But there are errors in it.” Admit 
that. May not steps be taken to pro- 
vide the pious and humble minded 
reader of the Word of God with all 
the light that the diligent study of it 
in the original language has been 


* From first to last they spent nearly five years upon it. 
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able to accumulate since our English 
Bible appeared, without causing that 
shock to the religious feelings of the 
people which would be occasioned by a 
new translation, or a revision, of the 
whole? Have not our venerable 
translators themselves left us a prece- 
dent for the improvement of their 
version, which only requires to be 
carried out more fully in order to 
imbed in the work all the emenda- 
tions of the text which more than 
two centuries of critical research has 
been able to collect—we mean the 
MarermnaL Reapines? We say, 
Extend those Marginal Readings, so 
as to embrace all the absolutely 
necessary corrections of our Bible, 
that the industry of Biblical Criticism 
has amassed since the date of its pub- 
lication. “ But there is not room.” 
We are persuaded that there is. But 
if it be found that there is not room, 
make room. Let the references to 
what are called parallel passages in 
the margin be all over-hauled, and let 
such as are merely verbal, or such as 
are hot to es that are indeed 
parallel, be expunged ; and ample room 
will be made for all the needful cor- 
rections that are asked for at this 
advanced s of Biblical criticism. 
The great bulk of the references to 
parallel texts that now encumber the 
margins of our larger Bibles, was 
added by Dr. Blayney in his edition 
of 1769; they were collected by him 
with indiscriminating industry from 
the Annotations of the Assembly of 
Divines, and from the Commentary 
of Diodati ;—this is demonstrable. 
But although both those works are of 
inestimable value, the Scripture par- 
allelism which they exhibit requires a 
careful weeding, before it can be 
adopted en masse, and placed unchal- 
lenged in the margin of our Bibles. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We 
do not make small account of Scrip- 
ture parallelisms ; on the contrary, 
we hold them in so high estimation, 
that we consider the only sure and 
safe means of elucidating what is 
obscure in the sacred volume, and the 
only effectual mode of giving empha- 
sis to what requires more than com- 
mon inculeation in it are,—well se- 
lected parallels. “Though metal upon 
metal,” says Fuller, “and colour upon 
colour, be false heraldry, Iam sure 
that ‘line upon line, precept upon 
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precept,’ is good divinity.” And that 
reader of the Scriptures is but im- 
perfectly furnished with an apparatus 
for the fruitful study of them, who 
has not, or who uses not, a Bible fur- 
nished with a judiciously chosen col- 
lection of references to parallels duly 
consulted by him as he proceeds. 
But we are sorry to say that we can- 
not characterize the mass of our 
Scripture references as being either 
select or appropriate ; and we are sure 
that the elimination of the surplusage 
that now overlays the pages of our 
larger Bibles would afford room for all 
the emendations of our version that 
sound Biblical science would now put 
forward. But there is a previous 
question. 

Before we talk of a new translation 
of the Hebrew and Greek text of the 
Scriptures, it would be only consistent 
with common sense to ask, Have we 
got it? Do we now, after all the 
labour that has been spent upon the 
collation of ancient MSS., possess a 
text more perfect than that from 
which our translators made their 
version? Far from it. As for the 
Hebrew, if we except the labours of 
Kennicott and De Rossi, we can 
scarcely report any progress worthy 
of notice in the settling of that text. 
And as for the Greek, we can only 
say—with shame and sorrow—that 
instead of steering steadily towards a 
perfect text of the New Testament, 
we are daily drifting farther and 
farther from it. Even at this time, 
after the discovery and examination 
of more than a thousand MSS. which 
were unknown to our translators, who, 
it must be owned, were but slenderly 
supplied with materials of this sort, 
we are bold to say that some of the 
earliest editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment—forexample, Robert Stephens’s 
third edition, of 1550, which differs 
from that of the Elzevirs, commonly 
called the Textus Receptus, (published 
in 1624) in about one hundred and 
thirty places, and for the most part 
differs from it for the better—are the 
best editions extant. Griesbach’s edi- 
tion (whose theory of families, thanks 
to Dr. Laurence, Archbishop of 
Cashel’s triumphant exposure of it, 
is now deservedly exploded), is worse 
than any of its predecessors : Scholz’s 
edition, notwithstanding the number 
of MSS. collated by him, is below 
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Griesbach’s in merit as in time ; and 
the redoubtable Lachmann’s* vain 
and novel fancy respecting the inad- 
missibility of any MSS. posterior in 
date to the close of the fourth century, 
renders the edition he has based upon 
the narrow foundation to which his 
rule restricted him,—seven MSS. of 
the Gospels, out of 745 known to pre- 
ceding critics—of little worth ; while 
Tischendorf’s desperate effort to re- 
trieve the credit of Griesbach’s theory 
reduces his edition to the same low 
rank with his master’s. This finishes 
the continental list. In England, 
Alford, a close follower of Lachmann, 
has just completed an edition of the 
Greek Testament, which, so far as the 
text is concerned, we regard as infe- 
rior to any of those we have already 
mentioned; while Bloomfield, who 
rates him soundly for poaching on 
his manor, has recently brought out 
an edition—his ninth !—which we 
unhesitatingly place at the bottom of 
our list. 

What think our readers now? Are 
we, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in a position to carry out Mr. 
Heywood’s motion, if the House of 
Commons had been persuaded to 
affirm it? Why even Mrs. Glasse, 
with all her ingenuity, does not guar- 
antee the proper cooking of your hare 
till you have caught it. Again we 
ask, Have you got your Hebrew and 
Greek text, which you are so eager to 
translate? If not, how preposterous 
is it to talk about a correct version of 
that which is, we will not say non- 
existent, but undiscovered! For our 
own part, we would gladly see some 
of the money that is profusely 
squandered upon things that are 
worthless—upou Correggios that Cor- 
reggio never painted, upon Titians 
that Titian never saw, upon buildings 
that shame their architects, and are 
monuments of the folly of those who 
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employed them—we say that of the 
sums thus lavishly squandered we 
would gladly see even atithe devoted 
to the purchase of ancient MSS. of 
the tacos and Greek Scriptures, 
where they are saleable; or to the 
collation of them by well qualified 
students, in cases where their owners 
decline to part with them. In this 
way the path might be cleared to a 
close approximation to the originals, 
For that the Church has in her own 
hands the means of settling the text 
of the Sacred Records we are fully 
yersuaded. That sacred deposit has 
Cn committed to her keeping ; and 
if the present condition of it shews 
that she has been heedless of her trust, 
it is high time for her to bestir her- 
self, to repair the consequences of 
past neglect, and to exhibit to the 
world, free from defect and stain, 
those oracles of God which are at 
once her glory and her defence. True, 
the grand and effectual preservative 
of his Word is the watchful eye of 
Divine Providence ; under its omni- 
potent guardianship not one jot or 
tittle of it shall ever perish. But 
God works by means—he works by 
human instrumentality; and _ the 
Church discovers an inexcusable for- 
getfulness of this when she sits still, 
and folds her hands, as if the conser- 
vation of the original records of her 
faith in their integrity were no busi- 
ness of hers. It isher business; and 
we maintain that the present state of 
the text is her opprobrium. When 
she shall have done her duty in this 
case, it will then be time enough to 
think of an improved version. Mean- 
while let us be very thankful for the 
version we have got, and say with 
reference to it, as the ancient Church 
said of her faith and institutions, 
when required to alter them, “ Let us 
remain as we are.” It would be well, 
too, if we were to cultivate more care- 


* Lachmann has evinced, in his treatment of those who reject his theory, a bitterness and 
arrogance which we are happy to say are now become in critical controversy as rare as they 
are disgraceful, In truth he speaks well of no one. Scholz only escapes the outpouring of his 
gall, because he does not condescend to name him. Vater he terms ‘homo levissimus.” 
Tischendorf's New Testament is ‘* tota peccatum.”  Fritzche is complimented with a 
vituperative epithet borrowed from schylus, But the most amusing case of all is our 
old friend Dr. Barrett’s, the well remembered Vice-Provost of our University, who had the 
hardihood to edit the fac simile of the Dublin palimpsest of St. Matthew’s Gospel (Z of 
Scholz), After duly thanking the engraver for his workman-like skill, Lachmann politely 
adds, ** Johannem Barrettum, qui Dublini edidit anno 1801, noa laado, heéthinem hujus 
artis, ultra quam credi potest, imperitum.” ; 








fully the structure, and estimate more 
justly the opulence and vast resources, 
of that language into which the origi- 
nal records are to be transfused. It 
was remarked, in one of his wise fits, 
by the hero of Cervantes’ matchless 
work, that “the best translation of 
an ancient author is but like the 
wrong side of a piece of fine tapestry.” 
The remark is as just as it is beauti- 
ful; though we are not prepared to 
say that the great Spanish genius was 
the first that made it. We think we 
have met with it in one of the writers 
of the later Tudor times,—we believe 
in Roger Ascham. We cite the obser- 
vation, however, to shew that a just 
re-production in a modern dress of 
the contents of the original Scriptures 
is not so easy a task as is commonly 
supposed. Indeed the only persua- 
sion that the examination of the 
attempts that have been made to give 
us an improved translation has pro- 
duced in our minds is, that however 
desirable a new version may be, we 
have not got the hands to execute it. 

As to the effect of that collation of 
ancient MSS. which we so earnestly 
recommend, upon the stability of the 
Christian faith, (which at one time 
was supposed to be threatened by the 
vast number of various and discord- 
ant lections that the industry of 
inguirers was constantly bringing to 
light) we have no fears whatever. 
Not only have those investigations 
given us assurance that nothing has 
yet been discovered which should 
shake our confidence in the purity and 
integrity of the Bible, but they 
farther,—they give us security for the 
future, aud have placed the sacred 
documents out of the reach of doubt 
or question for all time to come. We 
willingly avail ourselves of the assu- 
rance conveyed in the following 
observations, penned by one whose 
learning and accomplishments render 
him a competent witness in a case of 
this sort : 


We may well enquire what has been the 
result of this laborious and acute research, of 
this toilsome collation of MSS. of every age, 
and the many theories for classifying critical 
documents,—in fine, of all the years which 
able and Jearned men have dedicated to the 
zealous task of amending and perfecting the 
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sacred book? Why truly, if we exclude the 
great and important conclusions which w 
have at present in view, the result is so 
trifling, that we should say there had been 
much unthrifty squandering of time and talent 
thereupon. Not indecd that there has been 
luck of abundant difference of readings; on 
the contrary, the number is overpowering. * 
Mill's first effort produced 30,000; and the 
number may be said daily to increase. But 
in all this mass, although every attainable 
source has been exhausted; although the 
fathers of every age have been gleaned for 
their readings; although the versions of 
every nation, Arabic, Syrian, Coptic, Arme- 
nian, Ethiopian, have been ransacked for their 
readings; although MSS. of every age, from 
the sixteenth upwards to the third, and of 
every country, have been again and again 
visited to rifle them of their treasures ; 
although, having exhausted the stores of the 
West, critics have travelled, like naturalists, 
into distant lands, to discover new specimens, 
—have visited like Scholz, or Sebastiani, the 
recesses of Mount Athos, or the unexplored 
libraries of the Egyptian and Syrian deserts, 
—yet has nothing been discorered,—no, not 
one single various reading, which can throw 
doubt upon any passage before considered cer- 
tain or decisive in favour of any important 
doctrine. ‘These various readings, almost 
without an exception, leave untouched the 
essential parts of any sentence, and only 
interfere with points of secondary importance, 
the insertion or omission of an article or 
conjunction, or the forms rather than the 
substance of words. 


Our obligations to the Bible, even 
if we trace them back to so early a 
version as Wyckliffe’s, are unspeak- 
able. Whenthatheroical spirit—‘“ the 
apostle of England,” “the morning 
star of the Reformation”—raised the 
trumpet of truth to his lips, he 
sounded thefirst note of that march of 
FREEDOM, in which Britons, without 
a single receding step, have steadily 
advanced from that hour to this. 
Whatever might have been the fate 
and fortune of the Sword of the Spi- 
rit in other lands, here from that time 
downwards it has found an asylum 
and a home; here it was then first 
drawn, never to be returned to the 
scabbard ; hereit was then first wielded 
with effect, because wielded by an 
arm of conscious weakness. Never has 
that weapon of celestial tempershewn, 
in later times, a blade more bright, or 
an edge more keen, than it exhibits 
in our English Bible.* No wonder, 





* No translation was ever executed with more spirit than the standard version of England. 
Jt was done when the native language, so far as prose is concerned, was in the moment of prue 


jection, ready to run into any mould that should be given ta it,—Dovcias, 
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then, if against it, above all others, 
the impotent thunders of the Vatican 
have been not less repeatedly than 
frantically launched.. We point to 
30,000,000 of copiesissued in England 
by a single Society, as a fact by which 
the world may guage the depth of our 
estimation of the value of the Scrip- 
tures, and measure the opulence of 
our spiritual resources. We point to 
that Society as to an armoury from 
which our sons and daughters have, 
sheathed in panoply, provided them- 
selves with weapons for the conflict 
of life. We point to it as to a proof of 
our mindfulness of our obligationsto 
others, as well as of those which we 
owe to ourselves. Cheered ourselves 
hy the tones of inspiration, we have, 
as was right, taken measures to make 
others sharers of our joy, so that the 
pagan nations may join with that 
Pentecostal audience, and say, “‘ we 
do hear them speak in our tongues 
the wonderful works of God.” We 
do not, we durst not, claim any merit 
for acquitting ourselves of this obliga- 
tion: woe unto us if we neglect it! 
For what other purpose shall we say 
that a small island in the Northern 
Ocean has been blessed with so large 
a measure of civil liberty, secured to 
her by her well poised constitution, 
while she girdles the globe with her 
commerce, touches with her scep- 
tre the eastern and western ex- 
tremities of the earth, and spreads 
her navy, invincible and triumphant, 
as far as waters roll or ms can 
waft it ; gifted with a language that 
bears the impress of her people, fit 
for eloquence and poetry, fit for phi- 
losophy and ethics, fit for genius to 
employ as the vehicle of its loftiest 
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inspirations, and above all fit—yes, 
the fittest of all the spoken languages 
of the earth,—to convey to mortal 
man an adequate expression of the 
message sent down from Heaven? 
Besides all these advantages, which 
indicate the high destiny of this 
favoured kingdom, look at her numer- 
ous and wide-spread dependencies, es- 
pecially her colonies in India,—provin- 
ces acquired not merely by right of con- 
quest, but by necessity of state ; not 
merely by the vigour of her arm, but 
by the fiat of the Almighty ; not from 
thirst of territorial aggrandizement,but 
in spite of therepugnance of her parlia- 
ments, the remonstrances of her states- 
men, and the reclamations of herpeo- 
ple, in obedience to a law from on high, 
which compets her to “become the 
first of the nations.” ‘‘ Not for your 


sakes do I this, O house of Israel, but 
for mine holy name’s sake :” not that 
we may feed our national pride by 
gathering into one crown of dazzling 
pone the gems of many a subju- 


gat diadem, but that we may be the 
vumble instrument in the hand of 
the Supreme Disposer of all things 
for the maintenance and diffusion of 
His holy Scriptures. Wherever those 
Scriptures go, we may trace their 
course by a track of light. In their 
train are civilization, political and 
religious freedom, literature, science, 
art, and all that ministers to the 
necessity, convenience, and embellish- 
ment of life: and although we would 
not speak disparagingly of the noble 
versions that preceded our present 
translation, we justly claim for it a 
superiority over them all, and believe 
that it will be long ere it is supplanted 
in the affections of the people. 


SEA-SIDE OCCUPATION.—MARINE AQUARIA.* 


Wuat a human migration takes place 
in the month of September! As 
railroad and steam-boat scatter these 
sheets over the length and breadth of 
the land, into what remote holes and 
corners of the earth do those same 


railroads and steam-boats carry our 
readers! A treasury clerk or two re- 
main in town to guard the interests of 
the British empire. A few sad visaged 
lawyers look after the fate of those 
impatient folk who will insist on 


* The Aquarium : an unveiling of the wonders of the deep sea.—Handbook to the Aqua- 
rium.—Tenby : a sea-side holiday. —A Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast. —Ma- 
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getting married at the most inconve- 
nient seasons. Every cle has 
the duty of three or four parishes to 
attend to besides his own. In every 
shop and counting-house, some one 
unhappy clerk must keep sentinel up 
and down the deserted counters. 
But the mass of mankind, where are 
they?—We think a large reward 
might safely be offered to discover 
the mountain, river, lake, or village 
in Europe where, on any day within 
the next six weeks, an Englishman, 
Irishman, or Scotchman, or all three 
together, could not be found; not to 
speak of the great cities which, desert- 
ed by their own population, are in- 
stantly filled with the inhabitants of 
these Isles. And whata Babel of 
tongues prevails !—Not meaning any- 
thing discourteous to our fair readers, 
we venture to assert that, as a gene- 
ral rule, every man and woman speaks 
his or her own language more accu- 
rately than the language of any other 
country. Now, will any one tell us 
what language is spoken by our 
countrymen when once out of Eng- 
land? Certainly not any language 
taught in our schools or Universities. 
—The plan most generally adopted, 
so far as our observation has extend- 
ed, appears to be this. In the course 
of a few days we insensibly acquire 
something of the tone or pitch of the 
voice of the natives, a then, an 
English word made as unlike what 
it really is as possible, and s —— in 
this tone or pitch, is considered by 
our traveller to convey the requisite 
meaning to the foreigner. It is mar- 
vellous Lew well they do comprehend 
what we meantosay. Long practice, 
and we a a certain universality 
of our medley tongue, facilitate the 
operation. Nevertheless, the expense, 
the language, the trouble, and a 
thousand efceteras, combine to keep 
by far the larger portion of our read- 
ers within the four seas. Of these, the 
moors and the lochs absorba multi- 
tude, composed of the more vigorous 
and sportsmanlike ; and glorious is 
their enjoyment. Of the rest, every 
stream and valley has its artist, not 
including the regiment of photo- 
graphers that now marchesthrough the 
land, armed with mysterious bottles 
aud dark chambers supported on 
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gigantic wooden spiders. But it is on 
the sea-shore that the British popula- 
tion, old and young, is for the most 
part to be found. Mirth, south, east, 
and west, a fringe of human barnacles 
lines the coast. Beauties lie hid 
beneath “ uglies,” and individuals no 
longer beautiful,—we give them the 
benefit of the “ no longer”—tantalize 
us from under “ mushrooms,” (now 
made perfectly irritating by the long 
string over the frontleaf.) Old gentle- 
men wander along in “‘ wide awakes,” 
thus named because so comfortable to 
go to sleep in, and young gentlemen 
in garments too nondescript to admit 
of description smoke and doze on 
every rock. A naturalist might not 
inaccurately commence a definition of 
man at this season of the year, as “ an 
animal found on the sea-shore between 
high and low water marks.” 

The modes of occupation and amuse- 
ment at the sea-side are numerous; 
and not the least attractive is that to 
which we invite the attention of the 
reader. Bathing, boating, fishing, 
walking, riding, reading, are all en- 
joyments in which the hours and 
days fly rapidly past ; but, if to these 
we add the pleasures of Natural His- 
tory, no length of holiday will suttice 
to exhaust the interest of the sea- 
shore. The day has gone by when 
those who followed such pursuits 
were looked upon as “ harmless luna- 
tics.” ‘To those few well informed 
persons who still, from old prejudice, 
accuse us of, 


Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up, 


we may say that till the well of crea- 
tion be emptied, there is no danger of 
our returning from our labours with- 
out abundant food for thought ; and 
if we do not always make the best 
use of it, the blame must rest with 
ourselves.” 

Formerly to gather empty shells on 
the shore, or, if tenanted, to boil them 
and extract the inmate, and neatly to 
name and arrange his treasures in 
drawers lined with wool, or to dry 
and mount on paper the lovely “ocean 
flowers,” was the limit of the natural- 
ist’s means of observation. Now he 
can watch the strange animals living 
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in their native element, and observe 
the sea-weed garden growing in its 
wild luxuriance, while, with the aid 


of a microscope, a world of wonders- 


lies opened before him. 

Our readers have, many of them, 
no doubt, seen and admired the 
Aquaria in the Zoological Gardens in 
London or Dublin; sea-weeds in 
them expanding their feathery fronds, 
and strangely shaped masses of living 
flesh pushing forth their bright color- 
ed tentacles, pretty shellfish creep- 
ing along their glassy sides, and many- 
hued fishes gliding through the clear 
water. The man or woman with a 
mind above billiards or crochet, cigars 
or novels, (not that we despise these 
invaluable aids to forgetfulness) who 
will bring with him or her to the sea- 
side the means of observing these 
wonders of the deep, will be provided 
with a fund of interest, amusement, 
and instruction never to be exhausted, 
We purpose to set such a one on the 
right road, and to point out where 
and how he will find the objects of 
his pursuit. 

As we wish to place our readers in 
a position to “set to work,” we will 
first suggest what microscopic aid 
they will require, although without 
any such assistance there is spread 
out an ample field for observation. 
What book will tell meall about it ? is 
the first question of the beginner. 
There are many good books on this 
subject, but if the reader has Dr. 
Carpenter’s work, “‘ The Microscope,” 
he will need none other. The cost is 
about 12s., and the quantity of infor- 
mation it contains amazing. From it 
we extract the description of a sim- 
ple microscope to be recommended. 


The general purposes of a simple micro- 
scope are satisfactorily answered by the in- 
strument which has recently gained the pre- 
mium awarded by the Council of the Society 
of Arts, and which is capable of being very 
etfectively used in the examination of most of 
the objects for which such an instrument is 
suited. It consists of a tubular stem about 
five inches high, the lower end of which 
screws firmly into the lid of the box wherein 
the instrument is packed when not in use, 
To the upper end of this stem, the stage is 
firmly fixed ; while the lower end carries a con- 
cave mirror. Within the tubular stem is a 
round pillar, having a rack cut into it, against 
which a pinion works that is turned by a 
milled head; and the upper part of this 
pillar carries a horizontal arm which bears 
the lenses; so that by turning the milled 
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head, the arm may be raised or lowered, and 
the requisite focal adjustment obtained. 
Three magnifiers are supplied with this in- 
strument ; and by using them either se- 
parately or in combination (the lens of 
shortest focus being placed at the bottom, 
whenever two, or all three, are used toge- 
ther) a considerable range of powers, from 
about five to forty diameters, is obtained, 
The stage is perforated with a hole at each 
corner ; into any one of which may be fitted 
a condensing lens for opaque objects in a pair 
of stage forceps. An aquatic box for ‘the 
examination of objects in water is also sup- 
plied. Furthermore, ‘‘ the price of the in- 
strument, with all these appurtenances, 
packed in a neat mahogany box, is only half'a 
guinea, and the maker, Mr. G. Field of Bir- 
mingham, is bound by his agreement with 
the Society of Arts to keep it always in 
stock.” 


For more minute investigations the 
student must provide himself with a 
compound microscope, of which seve- 
ral forms will be found described by Dr. 
Carpenter, and in purchasing which 
we would recommend the reader to 
trust himself to the character of a 
first-rate optician in selecting a suita- 
ble instrument. 

Whether armed with these extra 
eyes or without, the next requisite is 
a proper vessel in which to place the 
living animals and weeds we may 
find. Any glass vessel will do, but 
the plate-glass Aquaria manufactured 
by Messrs. Sanders and Woolcot, of 
Doughty-street, London, are by far 
the most elegant and satisfactory 
contrivances for the purpose. They 
are of various shapes and sizes and 
eve from £1 lls. 6d. upwards. 

ing, from the nature of the mate- 
rial, heavy to move, we would recom- 
mend one of small size to begin with. 

And now, arrived at the sea shore, 
we imagine the enthusiastic reader 
all impatience to fill the tank and set 
to work, observing and noting the 
manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants. But stay,—not so fast; be 
cautious,—a little care and trouble 
in this respect at first will save sad 
disappointment and great difficulties 
in the end. Remember what you are 
attempting. Those free, untamed 
creatures, to which every wave brings 
fresh nourishment, and which roam 
from rock to rock, from pool to pool, 
as each successive source of life is 
exhausted, are about to be confined in 
a narrow box some foot and a-hali 
square, the few gallons of water it 
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coniains to constitute their sole sup- 
ply for months to come. Take care 
then that the tank contains no impu- 
rity to corrupt the water. Let it be 
well washed and exposed to the air : 
be careful not to overstock it, and let 
the amount of vegetable wth be 
amply sufficient. In this Tost condi- 
tion lies the discovery to which we 
are indebted for our water-gardens of 
Zoology. 


Researches into the chemistry of animal 
and vegetable bodies, and especially of the 
effects they severally produce by respiration 
on the medium surrounding them, have re- 
sulted in the conclusion that animals and 
vegetables supply each other with the gases 
most essential to existence; what the one 
exhales as effete and noxious, the other ab- 
sorbs for the highest uses of vitality. Ani- 
mals take oxygen from the medium in which 
they live, and in return exhale carbonic acid. 
Vegetables also absorb oxygen gas and give 
out carbon, but they also absorb the latter in 
greater quantity than they exhale it, and 
during their season of greatest activity throw 
off more oxygen than they take up at other 
times. 

Lavoisier was the first who upon philoso- 
phical grounds established the fact of this 
balance of influences. De Saussure, in 1780, 
proved that plants had a tendency to im- 
prove the atmosphere, by robbing it of the 
gases most baneful to animal life ; and 
Priestley, by means of well-devised experi- 
ments, ascertained that when atmospheric air 
had become vitiated by combustion and 
animal respiration, plants had the power of 
restoring it to a normal condition, so as to be 
again capable of supporting flame and the 
breathing of animals. Inglehouse and Ellis 
contributed to this enquiry, and modern 
chemistry establishes the fact, that though 
vegetables absorb oxygen, they do, by the 
decomposition of carbonic acid into its ele- 
ments—oxygen and carbon—yield a large 
quantity of the first element to the atmos- 
phere, while retaining the second for the con- 
struction of their tissues. In the philoso- 
phical examination of this subject, the re- 
port of Professor Daubeney to the British 
Association in 1833 is, perhaps, the most 
conclusive and elaborate of any of the con- 
tributions of modern chemists, He regarded 
light as operating upon the green parts of 
plants in such a way as to enable them to as- 
similate carbon and evolve oxygen ; and con- 
cluded that ifa very small portion of a tree 
or shrub generates a considerable quantity of 
oxygen, there were no reasons to doubt that 
the influence of the vegetable might serve as 
a complete compensation for that of the ani- 
mal kingdom,* 
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Upon this principle of the mutual 
support of the animal and vegetable 
worlds depends, then, the successful 
establishment of the Aquarium. 
What the exact proportion of each 
requisite to sustain the other may be 
remains to be discovered. If we 
oa the animals in water without 
iving vegetable growth, they will 
quickly perish ; if we place too great 
a number of animalsin the water with 
living plants, the animals will like- 
wise die. The vegetable portion is 
not apparently so easily affected, as 
the Aquarium may be stocked with 
plants long before any animals are 
placed in it. However, the purest 
sea-water will be found to contain 
numberless minute animals, which no 
doubt are not without their effect on 
the plants associated with them. 

The history of the various success- 
ful attempts that have been made to 
construct Marine Aquaria is very in- 
teresting. The first in the field was 
the late lamented Dr. Johnston,aname 
dear to all studentsof Marine Zoology, 
and who has left in his works on 
Sponges and Zoophytes imperishable 
monuments of his patient industry 
and distinguished talents. Writing 
in 1842, he says, 


It is now cight weeks since I placed in a 
small glass jar, containing about six ounces 
of pure sea water, a tuft of the living coral- 
lina officinalis to which were attached two or 
three minute conferve, and the very young 
frond of a green ulva ; while numerous 
rissoe, several little mussels and annelides 
and a star-fish were crawling amid the 
branches. The jar was placed on a table, 
and was seldom disturbed, though occa- 
sionally looked at; and at the end of four 
weeks the water was found to be still pure, 
the mullusca and other animals all alive and 
active, the conferve had grown perceptibly, 
and the coralline itself had thrown out some 
new shoots, and several additional articula- 
tions. Eight weeks have now elapsed since 
the experiment was begun,—the water has 
remained unchanged, yet the coralline is 
growing, and apparently has lost none of 
its vitality; but the animals have sensibly 
decreased in numbers, though many of them 
continue to be active, and show no dislike to 
their situation. 


A lady was the next of whose 
experiments we have a record. We 
quote from Mr. Hibberd. 
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In the autumn of 1846, Mrs. Thynne made 
the experiment of bringing some living ma- 
drepores from Torquay to London, for the 
purpose of study and the entertainment of 
friends. A stone jar was filled with sea 
water; the madrepores were fixed on a large 
sponge by means of a needle and thread. 
They arrived in London safely, and were 
placed in two glass bowls, and the water 
changed every other day. But the six gal- 
lons of water brought by Mrs. Thynne was 
now exhausted, and must be used again. She 
here devised means to freshen it forsecond use, 

**T thought of having it aerated by pour- 
ing it backwards and forwards before an open 
window, for half or three quarters of an hour 
between each time of using it. This was, 
doubtless, a fatiguing operation; but I had 
a little handmaid, who besides being anx- 
ious to oblige me thought it rather an amuse- 
ment,” 

Thus the madrepores were supplied with 
air by means of the agitation of the water 
into which they were to be placed, and at 
the expiration of three months a fresh sup- 
ply of sea-water was obtained, and all went 
on well, This success led Mrs, Thynne to 
further experiments. She says, ‘* In the 
spring of 1847, I wished to try whether I 
could adjust the balance between animal and 
vegetable life, and sent for shells and small 
pieces of rock, to which living sea-weed was 
attached. On these shells, &., were sure to 
be many zoophytes and other animals, so 
that I obtained a very various and curious 
collection of marine creatures. I had a 
quantity of microscopic corallines, which 
multiplied very fast; serpule that rapidly 
elongated their stony cases; some nereis, 
and a great many beautiful little things 
for which I could find no name. On 
one piece of rock was the first germ of a liv- 
ing sponge. I watched the shooting forth of 
its spicula with the greatest interest. It was 
very fine, and grew to the size of a hazel- 
nut, coming to maturity in about six weeks. 
In the course of the next winter, from want 
of motion in the water, it had become so 
covered with dust that I did not know whe- 
ther it were alive or dead; but in the fol- 
lowing June a bright spot appeared on one 
side, and it threw forth a spicula which at- 
tached itself to the rock, and in about six 
weeks a full-grown young sponge stood be- 
side its parent. I placed the sponge in a 
darkened room, and found the spicula grew 
most on whichever side was turned to the 
light. From this time I regularly placed sea 
weed in my glass bowls; but as I was afraid 
that I might not keep the exact balance re- 
quired, I still had the water refreshed by 
aeration. I do not know from which, or 
whether it was from both causes, that my 
little flock continued to thrive so much, but 
I seldom had a death.” 


In 1850, Mr. Warrington commu- 
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nicated to the Chemical Society the 
result of his experiments in establish- 
ing Fresh-water Aquaria, and in 1852 
both Mr. Warrington and Mr. Goxse 
commenced experimenting with sea 
water. The latter gentleman has 
given the results of his experiments 
and observations in the delightful 
series of works from which we intend 
to make some extracts. There is still 
ample room for observation. What 
has been done is nothing as compared 
with the boundless field for study 
thus thrown open. The number of 
varieties of sea weed that have been 
successfully cultivated is very small. 
What are the conditions requisite for 
the support of those that have hitherto 
been unsuccessfully attempted remains 
to be discovered. Is it shade, depth 
of water, or anything peculiar in the 
water itself ? Again, some animals live 
as contentedly as in their native seas, 
others, from the same localities, lan- 
guish anddie. What is it these want 
in our tank that the others possess ? 
The observer who will discover and 
note the conditions necessary to the 
life of one of these delicate creatures, 
will confer no slight benefit on science. 

One fact has been ascertained of 
which the reader should be apprised 
before filling the tank. Attention 
should be given as to the situation in 
which it is to be placed. The Aqua- 
rium must be freely exposed to the 
action of light. At some time of the 
day the sun should shine fully upon 
the growing sea weeds. If it be placed 
in a situation where it will have 
a few hours of the morning sun, this 
will be sufficient ; and indeed it is 
the better plan to be shaded from the 
fullmid-day sunshine, asotherwise the 
water may become too warm for the 
fishes and the animals to endure 
without injury. But a tank placed 
in a position where the sun’s rays 
cannot reach it, will be found a very 
unsuccessful affair. The effect of the 
sun’s rays is seen at once in the accu- 
mulation of tiny bubbles of gas on 
every spray of sea-weed. This gas is 
pure oxygen, and not only is its pro- 
duction a sign of healthy growth in 
the plant, but it renders no small 
service in preserving the purity of 
the water. 

We may now allow the zealous stu- 
dent to fill the tank. Atthe bottom 
are to be placed the stones to which 
the sea-weeds are attached. These 
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must either be broken off from the 
rocks with a chisel and hammer, or 
gathered on the shore. A little dili- 
gence in search will find many loose 
pieces of stone and pebbles on which 
the sea-weedsare growing. Itis well 
not to place too great a depth of peb- 
bles at the bottom. As many as will 
cover it ornamentally will be suftici- 
ent. Some of the aniinals will die, 
and it is sometimes difficult to get 
them from under the stones if too 
crowded. Should it be intended to 
place any of the burrowing bivalves 
or worms in the tank, a portion of it 
may be covered with a few inches of 
sand. The sand selected for this pur- 
pose should be the clean shelly sand 
generally found at high water mark. 
Some of the fishes,shrimps, and other 
creatures are so fond of rooting on 
the miniature sandy beach, or hiding 
themselves in it, that we would in 
fact advise a part of the tank to beso 
allotted. And now let the clear 
water be carefully poured in, not so 
hastily as to stir up all the sediment 
and fine particles of sand from the 
bottom, which will settle on the sea- 
weeds and give the whole an untidy, 
dirty appearance, but steadily and 
quietly, letting it fall first on some 
stone from which it can flow off with- 
out making any disturbance. As to 
the rock-work of the Aquarium, it is 
very much a matter of taste and skill 
to fit it up so as to be ornamental in 
itself, and afford the greatest variety 
of situations for the abode of its 
future inmates. A few large pieces 
reaching to the surface of the water 
are most useful, as it is the habit of 
many of the animals to crawl out and 
lie exposed to the air, and by the aid 
of cement the pieces of stone may be 
secured in any form that taste and 
ingenuity can suggest. 

We will let Mr. Gosse tell us how 
he proceeds to gather sea-weeds, pre- 
mising that in our opinion the reader 
will do well, until his Aquarium has 
been fully established in healthy ope- 
ration, to confine himself to the green 
sea-weeds. These are not only the 
easiest to procure, being universally 
distributed, but are the most likely 
to succeed ; in fact, there is little risk 
of failure ; and uninteresting as they 
look lying withering on the shore, 
nothing can be more lovely than their 
delicate fronds expanded in the water. 


Suppose the time to be the first or second 
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day after full or new moon, when tho tide re- 
cedes to its greatest extent, laying bare large 
tracts of surface that are ordinarily covered 
by the sea. This is the most suitable time 
for procuring sea-weeds, for these must be 
taken in a growing state; and hence the 
specimens which are washed on shore, and 
which serve very well for laying out on 
paper, are utterly useless for our purpose. 

With a large collecting basket, a couple of 
wide-mouthed stone jars, a similar one of 
glass, two or three smaller phials, a couple of 
strong hammers, and the same number of 
what are technically termed ‘‘ cold chisels” 
tipped with steel, I proceed with an atteu- 
dant to some one of the ledges of black rock 
that project like long slender tongues into 
the sea. An unpractised foot would find the 
walking precarious and dangerous, for the 
rocks are rough and sharp, and the dense 
matting of black bladder-weed with which 
they are covered, conceals many abrupt 
and deep clefts beneath its slimy drapery. 
These fissures, however, are valuable to us. 
We lift up the hanging mass of olive weed 
(Fucus) from the edge, and find the sides of 
the clefts often fringed with the most delicate 
and lovely forms of sea-weed; such, for ex- 
ample, as the winged Delessaria (D. alata) 
which grows in thin much cut leaves of the 
richest crimson hue, and the feathery Ptilota 
(P. plumosa) of a duller red. Beneath the 
shadow of the coarser weeds delights also to 
grow the Chondrus, in the form of little leafy 
bushes, each leaf widening to a flattencd top. 
When viewed growing in its native element 
this plant is particularly beautiful ; for its 
numerous leaves glow with refulgent reflec- 
tions of azure, resembling the colour of tem- 
pered steel. This weed when dried is used 
for making jellies, and constitutes the carra- 
geen moss of the shops. 

Low lying pools are often incrusted with a 
coat of stony or shelly substance of a dull 
purple hue, having an appearance closely like 
that of some lichens; the crust investing the 
surface of the rock, and adhering firmly to it, 
in irregular patches which continually in- 
crease from the circumference in concentric 
zones, ‘This is the young state of the Co- 
rallina officinalis, which by and by shoots 
up into little bushes of many jointed twigs 
diverging on every hand or hanging in tufts 
over the edges of the rockpools. Young 
collectors are eager, I perceive, to seize such 
specimens as are purely white; but this con- 
dition is that of death; in life and health 
the shoots are of the same pale purple hue as 
the lichenous ernst. The plant in both states 
(for plant it undoubtedly is, though princi- 
pally composed of lime, and of stone-like 
hardness), is suitable for a tank; as it sur- 
vives and flourishes long ; and your pieces of 
rock-work you may select from such places 
as are covered with the purple crust. 

The most valuable plant of all for our 
purpose is the sea lettuce (Ulva latissima). 
Every one is familiar with its broad leaves of 
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the most brilliant green, as thin as paper, all 
puckered and folded at the edge, and gene- 
rally torn and fretted into holes. It is 
abundant in the hollows of the rocks ke- 
tween tide marks, extending and thriving even 
almost to the Jevel of high water, and bear- 
ing with impunity the burning rays of the 
summer's sun, provided it be actually 
covered with a stratum of water, even 
though this be quite tepid. It therefore is 
more tolerant than usual of the limited space 
and profuse light of an Aquarium, where it 
will grow prosperously for years, giving out 
abundantly its bundles of oxygen gas all day 
long. It is readily found, but owing to the 
excessive slenderness of its attachment to the 
rock, and its great fragility, it is not one of 
the easiest to be obtained in an available 
State, 

These are a few of the sorts of sea plants 
which are met with in the situations I have 
described. In order to transfer them to an 
Aquarium, a portion of the rock on which 
they are growing must be removed. ‘These 
plants have no proper roots, and therefore 
cannot be dug up and replanted like an or- 
chis or ayiolet, but adhere by a minute disk 
to the surface of the rock, and if forcibly de- 
tached, die. I therefore bring the hammer 
and chisel into requisition, and split off a 
considerable fragment of the solid stone, 
which then with the plant adhering to it is 
placed in the Aquarium, ‘This is often a 
difficult, always a delicate, operation; the 
rock is frequently so hard as to resist the ac- 
tion of the chisel, or breaks at the wrong 
place ; sometimes, on the other hand, it is 
so soft and friable as to crumble away under 
the implement, leaving only the isolated 
plant deprived of its attachment; and some- 
times on the first blow the sea-weed flies off 
with the vibration of the shock. Often we 
have to work under water, when the force of 
the blows is weakened and almost render- 
ed powerless by the density of the medium, 
and when it is next to impossible to see 
with sufficient clearness to direct the assault, 

As the plants are detached they are placed 
one by one in security. The finer and more 
delicate ones, as the Delessaria for instance, 
are immediately dropped into a jar of water ; 
for only a few minutes exposure of their 
lovely fronds to the air would turn them to 
that dull orange colour, already mentioned 
as a sign of incipient decay. The hardier 
sorts are laid in the basket—a layer of damp 
refuse weed being first put in to receive 
them—and covered lightly with damp weed. 
The degree of moisture thus secured is suffi- 
cient to preserve many species from injury 
for hours. Thus they are brought home. 


It is wise to allow the sea-weeds 
undisturbed ion of the Aqua- 
rium for some days, until the water 
has deposited all the sediment it con- 
tains, and the portions of sea-weed 
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that will inevitably die have been re- 
moved. 

The animals that may be introduced 
are as various as the opportunities of 
the collector and his diligence in 
searching may allow. Experience 
has, however, taught some lessons 
which it will be well to remember. 
We cannot imitate the ebb and flow 
of the tide, at least not without con- 
siderable difficulty and _ trouble ; 
therefore such creatures as are 
naturally exposed to the air for some 
hours every day, will not live long 
when wholly immersed in water. 
The common yellow little winkle 
(Littorina littoralis) is one of these, 
and though very pretty and very 
useful, it will after a few days 
fall to the bottom and die. The 
large dark brown or black peri- 
winkle ( L. littorea) is equally useful, 
and, dull and uninteresting as is its 
dingy shell, the expanded animal, 
when crawling round the sides of the 
tank, is by no means so unornamental 
an object. Its body, regularly 
striped with black and white, we 
hold to be as elegant as the creature 
itself is useful. What use, do you 
ask, can these animals be in the tank? 
Watch them for a while, and you 
will discover. They are vegetable 
feeders. In the course of a week or 
two, you will find the sides of the 
Aquarium become quite dull, so 
as to conceal its contents in conse- 
quence of the growth of minute con- 
ferve all over the glass. If this 
growth is not removed, farewell to all 
further observation of the inmates. 
Now these sober looking periwinkles 
browse greedily on the delicate pas- 
ture here provided for them, and a 
sufficient number of them will keep 
the sides of the Aquarium perfectly 
clean and transparent. There are 
other shell-fish equally useful and 
equally hardy in ctnihenaeat, par- 
ticularly the species of the Trochus 
tribe, whose shells, either dull grey, 
worn at the tops, or gracefully striped 
and terminating in sharp pointed 
spires, are common enough all round 
the coast. These are our vegetabie 
scavengers; but we will do well to pro- 
vide likewise scavengers from among 
the carnivorous animals. Death will 
overtake many of our little prisoners, 
and their dead bodies, if not speedily 
removed, will corrupt and poison the 
whole tank, A watchful eye must 
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discover and remove all such danger- 
ous tenants; and we have, besides, 
skilful workmen who will render 
great and speedy assistance in this 
matter. The crab tribe are here 
called into requisition. On every 
shore will be found multitudes of tiny 
green or brown colored crabs. These 
are not the young of the well-known 
occupant of the fishmonger’s stall, but 
are of different species, never acquir- 
ing a much larger size than a very 
few inches in circumference. Now 
these active little creatures are car- 
nivorous, devouring everything living 
or dead that comes in their way. 
They will occasionally destroy some 
of the smaller animals of the collec- 
tion, but the mischief they do in this 
way is more than compensated by the 
eagerness with which they consume 
everything that dies within theirreach. 
Many a Tittle shellfish, or worm, or 
zoophyte will retire into some obscure 
corner to end its days, and may re- 
main undiscovered for a long time 
after death; but these little crabs 
will be found to have consumed every 
part of it not too hard for their claws, 
thus preventing any evil result from 
decomposition. By all means, then, 
lace a few of Sta in the tank. 
hey are, besides their utility, most 
amusing creatures in their gait, and 
the odd manner in which they use 
their little claws as hands to search 
for and convey to the mouth what- 
ever food may lie in their way ; 
while, in their economy and develop- 
ment, a great deal remains to be dis- 
covered by the attentive observer. 

In the beautiful works of Mr. Gosse 

will be found coloured figures and de- 
scriptions of many of the animals that 
mé y be procured for the Aquarium ; 
and every locality will be found to 
ossess some peculiarity of its own. 
The little book by. this author, en- 
titled “Marine Zoology,” will be 
found an invaluable manual of the 
various strange forms of life that 
people our seas. By its assistance the 
student can rarely fail to recognise the 
genus of any creature he may find ; at 
least of the classes comprised in the 
first part of the work, which is, we 
regret, the only part yet published. 
For the complete examination of ma- 
ny of these, the aid of the microscope 
is required. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gosse’s books 
are so costly, (except the last-men- 
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tioned, which is only seven shillings 
and sixpence) for we know of no 
writer who can more happily blend 
entertaining description with scienti- 
fic instruction. Our readers we are 
sure will thank us for the following 
extracts from his last published work, 
“Tenby.” The author is speaking of 
a wide rocky cove on the north side 
of St. Catherine’s, “ a beautiful place 
for zoophyte-hunting.” 


Here, then, we are just emerging from 
the yawning mouth of the lofty cave behind 
us, but scarcely yet under the span of the 
clear blue sky. The black rocks overhang their 
bases, and their sides are crowded with the 
orange-coloured amoroucia, the pale olive 
and white actiniw, and the shrivelled drab 
cows-paps. From thousands of little holes 
in the stone project small crimson knobs, 
which the fishermen felicitously call ‘ red 
noses.” You touch one and instantly it 
retreats into its hole, snorting at you a little 
squirt of clear water as it retires; a sort of 
Parthian warfare—firing as it flies, 

But what manner of creature is it at all? 
Let us take a more careful look at him. Here 
is one with his crimson nose lolling out a 
good way: it is a white fleshy proboscis, with 
only the very tip rosy, where we discern 
two round orifices: and looking closer, we 
see that the proboscis is composed of two 
parallel fleshy tubes soldered together, as it 
were, and that they open at the common ex- 
tremity, side by side. We nip it with our 
fingers, hoping to drag out the troglodyte to 
open day. Vain hope! he has slipped through 
our grasp, and has vanished into his fortress 
like his fellows. We must batter down his 
castle; there is nothing else for it. 

Whack! whack! rap! rap! bang! bang! 
goes the hammer with its ringing strokes on 
the well beaten head of the steel chisel. How 
tough and hard this limestone is! Ha! here 
is a fine fragment! and see it is pierced 
through and through with smooth rounded 
tunnels, just wide enough to admit your little 
finger. And here lie, all exposed and help- 
less, the objects of our curiosity. Poor 
creatures! Like the cat in the fable, they 
have but one shift, one resource: ordinarily 
that is quite sufficient for their defence : 
for the strong stone walls which gird them 
in, when retired, are an impregnable fortress 
to every thing, almost, except man, who 
fights with hammers and stcel chisels,— 
weapons which, were a jury of red-noses to 
decide, would, doubtless, be condemned as 
very unfair and mischievous. 

Well, here they are ! little, stumpy, thick- 
set, bivalve shell-fish, with shells of a dirty 
whitish hue, or what is known in homely 
tongue as ‘* whity brown,” rough of surface, 
They are the sazicara 
rugosa. 

You say they are ugly, and are about te 
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throw them away. Stay amoment ; I won't 
say a word for their beauty. A red nose is 
not generally admired; and as that is cer- 
tainly their handsomest feature, much can- 
not be said on this score. 

But this home-spun gentleman has done 
what you would find a somewhat hard job, 
He has dug his own burrow, With no other 
implements than his own flimsy brittle shell, 
and his soft fleshy body, he has pierced 
those cylindrical galleries through this 
uncommonly hard and solid limestone. 
‘* How ?” say you. ‘* Who knows ?” say I. 
‘* The carbonate of lime is dissolved by an 
acid secreted by the animal,” say some. 
‘* There is no such acid,” replies another, 
‘and if there were, it could not act as a 
solvent upon substances so diverse as are 
perforated by these borers. No : it is by the 
incessant rotation of the animal, whereby 
the rough shell is made to rasp or file away 
the stone.” But others maintain that the 
rasping organ is not the shell, but the soft 
fleshy mouth or foot, which is said to be 
studded with grains of flint for the purpose. 
Others, again, assert that the ciliary cur- 
rents of water constantly driven against the 
solid stone are the only, or, at best, the 
primary agents employed in this apparently 
more than Herculean labour! After these 
conflicting opinions, all that we can feel sure 
of is, that the work is done somehow. 


The extraordinary creatures de- 
scribed above are not, however, the 
best suited for the purpose of an 
Aquarium. The sea anemones, on the 
other hand, of which some rarespecies 
are noted as occurring at Tenby, are 
among the most valuable treasures 
we can find, flourishing in the tank 
for a very long period. 

Among the most interesting and 
ornamental tenants of the Aquarium 
are the various small fishes that are 
to be found in the rock pools and 
among the sea-weeds around the 
shore. The reader has no idea of the 
beauty of many of these little crea- 
tures, till seen swimming in the 
Aquarium, and they are, besides, 
hardy and patient of confinement. 

Mr. Yarrell’s work on British fishes 
will be found a most agreeable com- 
panion on this subject. The little 
sand gobies, the blennies, the rock- 
lings, the eels, &c., &c., may be met 
with of many species in almost eve 
sea-side locality ; and a diligent seare 
will discover, we have no doubt, many 
rare tenants of our waters, which, 
however despised by the fishmonger 
and abandoned to the pursuits of little 
boys with crooked pins, are of never- 
failing interest to the scientific fisher- 
man and aquarium-keeper. 
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In the examination of the sea-weeds, 
no better assistance can be had than 
the Manual of Marine Alge, by Pro- 
fessor Harvey, of our own University. 
It is beyond comparison the best book 
on the subject. Here the aid of the 
thicroscope will be called into requisi- 
tion. It is impossible to determine 
the species of a in number of these 
minutely-constructed vegetables with- 
out additional powers of vision. 

The same is to be said of many of 
the smaller zoophytes, which may for 
some time be preserved in the tank, 
and whose delicate graceful forms are 
well worthy of every effort to recog- 
nise and observe them. As for the 
marvellous forms of existence, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, comprised 
in the families of Diatomaceze and 
Desmidez (the latter however, for the 
most part, to be found in fresh water), 
and so admirably illustrated in the 
monographs of Professor Smith and 
Mr. Ralfs, we are wholly dependent 
on the microscope for our means of 
observation. 

We must not omit to warn the 
student of the mishaps he will, we 
are pretty certain, meet with, that he 
may not be discouraged thereby. For 
a few days all will go well ; the sea- 
weeds will put on their rows of airy 
pee, limpets and periwinkles will 

eed vigorously, and fishes will fight 
and enjoy themselves, to the great 
satisfaction of the owner. But alas ! 
misfortunes will happen ! Our minia- 
ture sea will grow dim and cloudy, 
and some fine day we will find that 
unless something be done to restore 
the transparency of the water, our 
labour is all lost. What is to be done? 
Now, if the sea is at hand, and water 
easily to be procured, we say unhesi- 
tatingly, throw away theimpure water 
and replace it with a fresh supply. 
The chances are much laabat of 
the same accident occurring a second 
time ; but if fresh sea-water is not to 
be found, then carefully draw off the 
water from the tank, and slowly filter 
it back through a funnel with a 
sponge placed in the mouth of thetube. 
Mr. Gosse tells us— 


The process of bringing every drop of the 
water into contact with the atmosphere is an 
effectual remedy for destroying the tendency 
to putrefaction; as the animal fluids and 
solids held in suspension enter into combina- 
tion with the oxygea of the air, and form 
the pure innocuous gas called ozone. The 
result will be that the milkiness will rapidly 
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disappear ; the water will assume a transpa- 
rent clearness which will in all probability 
be permanent; the plants will thrive and 
the animals will be lively, This result will 
be rendered still more secure by filtering the 
water through pounded charcoal, and by al- 
lowing some pieces of the same substance to 
float in the tank. 


It is of great benefit, further, to 
provide for the continual aeration of 
the water in the manner suggested by 
Mr. Gosse, namely, to suspend a drip- 
glass a few feet over the Aquarium, 
and to fill the glass every morning 
with a portion of the water from the 
tank. 

Our details of marineaquaria would 
he incomplete without some notice of 
the successful manufacture of sea- 
water from its chemical constituents, 
thus extending the facility with which 
these delightful aids to the naturalist 
may be maintained in places remote 
from the sea. We give Mr. Gosse’s 
own account of his experiment. 


The inconveniences, delay, and expense at- 
tendant upon the procuring of sea-water, 
from the coast or from the ocean, I had long 
ago felt to be a great difficulty in the way of 
a general adoption of the Marine Aquarium. 
Even in London it is an awkward and pre- 
carious matter; how much more in inland 
towns and country places, where it must al- 
ways prove not only a hindrance, but to the 
many an insuperable objection. The thought 
had occurred to me, that as the constituents 
of sea-water are known, it might be practi- 
cable to manufacture it; since all that 
seemed necessary was to bring together the 
salts in proper proportion, and add pure 
water till the solution was of the proper spe- 
cific gravity. 

I took Schweitzer’s analysis; but as I 
found that there was some slight difference 
between his and Laurent’s, I concluded that 
avery minute accuracy was not indispensa- 
ble. Schweitzer gives the following analysis 
of 1000 grains of sea-water taken off Brigh- 
ton :— 


Chloride of sodium .... 
magnesium .. 
potassium .... 

Bromide of magnesium-- 

Sulphate of magnesia .. 

Sulphate of lime 

Carbonate of lime .... 
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The Bromide of magnesium and the car- 
bonate of lime I thought I might neglect, 
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from the minuteness of their quantities ; as 
also because the former was not found at all 
by M. Laurent in the water of the Mediter- 
ranean; and the latter might be found in 
sufficient abundance in the fragments of shell, 
coral, and caleareous algae thrown in to 
make the bottom of the Aquarium. The 
sulphate of lime (plaster of Paris) also I 
ventured to eliminate, on account of its ex- 
treme insolubility, and because M. Laurent 
finds it in excessively minute quantity. The 
component salts were then reduced to four, 
which I used in the following quantities :— 


Common table salt 


Chloride of magnesium.. 200 gr. T 
of potassium .. 40 gr. 7" 


To these salts, thrown into a jar, a little less 
than four quarts of water (New River) were 
added, so that the solution was of that den- 
sity that a specific gravity bubble, 1026 
would just sink in it. 

The water thus manufactured has conti- 
nued for upwards of seventeen months with- 
out interruption to support animal and vege- 
table life. It is as transparent as the day it 
was put in, rivalling the water of the clearest 
rock pool, frown which it can in no respect be 
distinguished, either in its sensible qualities 
or in its fitness for plants and animals. Since 
then I have made other and larger quanti- 
ties with the same success, so that I can 
confidently recommend the formula for gene- 
ral adoption. The salts are sold in packets 
with all needful directions, by Mr. Bolton, 
of 146, Holborn Bars, Holborn. The cost 
is only a few penee. 


We have now, we trust, made the 
construction of the Aquarium suffi- 
ciently intelligible to enable all who 
have the taste and opportunity to 
add this to the enjoyments of the 
sea-side ; and even when returned to 
their several winter inland homes, 
to bring with them and preserve the 
living memorials of their holiday. 
Natural history has this advantage 
over many other pursuits, that it can 
be studied with suecess in the inter- 
vals of the urgent business of life. 
The veriest slave to blue books and 
red tape may, in the short seasons 
of rest allowed him, do good service 
to science, and derive no small mea- 
sure of relaxation himself, from such 
pursuits as those to which we have 
directed the reader’s attention ; and, 
in fact, not a few of our most eminent 
naturalists have been, and are, men 
distinguished for their close attention 
to the more lucrative occupations of 
the world. 
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Ring out merrily, 
Loudly, cheerily, 
Blithe old bells from the steeple tower. 
Hopefully, fearfully, 
Joyfully, tearfully, 
Moveth the bride from her maiden bower. 


Cloud there is none in the fair summer sky ; 
Sunshine flings benison down from on high ; 
Children sing loud, as the train moves along, 
““ Happy the bride that the sun shineth on.” 

















II, 







Knell out drearily, 
Measured and wearily, 

Sad old bells from the steeple grey. 
Priests chanting lowly ; 
Solemnly, slowly 

Passeth the corse from the portal to-day. 








Drops from the leaden clouds heavily fall 
Drippingly over the plume and the pall ; 
Murmur old folk, as the train moves along, 
‘“* Happy the dead that the rain raineth on.” 













III, 






Toll at the hour of prime, 
Matin, and vesper chime, 
Loved old bells from the steeple high— 

Rolling, like holy waves, 

Over the lowly graves, 
Floating up, prayer-fraught, into the sky. 
Solemn the lesson your lightest notes teach ; 
Stern is the preaching your iron tongues preach ; 
Ringing in life from the bud to the bloom, 
Ringing the dead to their rest in the tomb. 

















IV. 






Peal out evermore— 
Peal as ye pealed of yore, 
Brave old bells, on each Sabbath day, 

Tn sunshine and gladness, 

Through clouds and through sadness, 
Bridal and_burial have passed away. 
Tell us life’s pleasures with death are still rife ; 
Tell us"that?Death ever leadeth to Life ; 
Life is our labor, and Death is our rest, 
If happy the Living, the Dead are the blest. 
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Tue condition of a country must be 
indeed precarious when, torn by fac- 
tion, pauperized by mal-administra- 
tion, degraded by the unsettling 
presence of foreign armies, its cities 
under martial-law, its high-roads 
given up to brigandage, it has be- 
come an object of shame and terror 
in the midst of surrounding nations. 
Such is the actual state of Italy, the 
fairest spot in all the continent of 
Europe, the most prolific in all the 
associations of past times, the richest 
in all that can promise for the future. 

To trace any of these results to their 
causes would benotaloneto enter upon 
one of the most intricate inquiries 
of contemporary history, but also to 
engage in a scarcely less difficult ex- 
amination—that of the traits of a 
people, whose natures, endowed almost 
above every other, have been de- 
graded by misrule, debased by super- 
stitions, and whose very morality has 
been sacrificed as the easy means of 
accomplishing their slavery. Our 
limits will not admit of such investi- 
gation, and we can but glance at the 
working of the existing evils, and 
call attention to a state of things 
which is alike a reproach to our 
century, as it is a standing menace to 
the peace of Europe. 

gender step which our age 
has effected in political knowledge, is 
the recognition of the fact, that the 
material prosperity of a state, and its 
social well-being, are the real tests of 
its being well and wisely governed. 
When life and property are secured, 
when the toil of industry is pro- 
tected, where the exigencies of the 

vernment impinge little on per- 
sonal freedom, where the burden of 
taxation is no more than what the 
just requirements of the state de- 
mand,—whether the rule be that of 
absolute monarchy or _ constitu- 
tionalism—whether the ruler be called 
Pope or President—there is little to 
complain of. There may be ques- 
tions of internal administration, 
tarifs to reform, wider freedom of 


the press to be desired, more tolerance 
in matters of religion to be exercised : 
but these are all matters which are 
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within the safe limits of discussion ; 
they involve no vital necessities, and 
so far from damaging the stability of 
a state, they are as often the healthy 
excesses of liberal and enlightened 
patriotism. 

It was a saying of the great modern 
Macchiavelli— Prince Talleyrand — 
that “there were very few govern- 
ments too bad to live under,” the 
observation being directed to the con- 
trast between the regulated march of 
any disciplined administration, and 
the capricious cruelty of mob rule. 
Assuredly, there is much truth in the 
remark. The stated and invariable 
dictates of a written code, severe 
though they be, are light in compari- 
son with the inflictions of a rule vary- 
ing with eventualities, at one mo- 
ment exulting in success, at the next 
vindictive and persecuting under 
failure. To <tiline the evils of 
each—to preserve the unswerv- 
ing tyranny of a despotism, and 
to superadd all the iniquities which 
are the suggestions of men’s worst 
passions— would seem to have been 
the great receipt of Italian go- 
vernment ; and from Lombardy to 
Naples, we see a people tortured by 
every species of misrule which the 
stupidity or malevolence of man has 
ever devised. 

A dominant church, not alone set 
above the law in every personal re- 
sponsibility, but placed beneath and 
within the law as an element of in- 
trigue and espionage—a moral detec- 
tive force, penetrating into every 
family, seated at every hearth, in- 
fluencing every resolve, and swaying 
every motive—such is the chief in- 
strument of all Italian legislation. 
From the choice of a minister to the 
selection of the humblest official in 
the state, the pleasure of the church 
is to be taken. If a great measure of 
policy is to be supported, or a pass- 
port denied to a maid-servant, the 
same high authority is to be con- 
sulted. All responsible rule is a 
mere farce in the presence of a power 
screened from every observation, ever 
working in secret,—its agents dis- 
seminated through every corner of the 
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land, mingling with every class, and 
all amenable to a discipline which can 
secure zeal and ensure activity. 

Next in power to this agency is the 
secret police system,* an agency which 
probably has gone farther to corrupt 
and debase the people than any com- 
bination of causes in existence. 

The fact that in every rank and 
condition of life, from the highest to 
the lowest, the paid emissaries of the 

lice are to be found, illustrates the 
wreadth of a detective system which 
penetrates into every ee By the 
working of this abominable agency, 
the most vindictive cruelties are ac- 
complished ; denunciations, as they 
are called, are the constant resource 
of private personal enmities; and 
men have been accused of political 
offences, arrested and imprisoned, for 
no other real reason than some ac- 
cidental slight to a man in power— 
some comal show of dislike to the 
society of a government official. 

The most important functions of the 
secret police, however, are less exer- 
cised in discovering schemes than in 
suggesting and promoting them, and 
a distinct department of this body 
are devoted to this praiseworthy 
duty. The hardiest, most daring 
patriot in a dinner party of young 
men at Sorento—the most energetic 
denouncer of kingly tyranny—the 
readiest to offer himself to lead a 
band of daring followers to the at- 
tack—is very commonly the retained 
agent of the police, who only enacts 
the wild orgies of excited youth to 
draw up his report for the minister. 
In the same way, the workman whose 
fluent speech has obtained him an 
influence over his fellows, and whose 
description of political oppressors has 
actually goaded them on to open re- 
volt, is nothing more than the 
“mouchard” of the prefecture, who 
has provided the minister with every 
detail of the projected movement, 
and in whose pocket are dates and 
names of every circumstance that can 
criminate his companions. While 


such infamous practices go far to de- 
grade and debase those who profess 
them, engendering habits of the 
basest treachery, hypocrisy, distrust, 
and falsehood on every side, they in- 
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flict another evil scarcely less per- 
nicious on those by whom they are 
countenanced, which is, that they 
impress the governing powers of these 
states with the most intense contempt 
for the characters of those beneath 
their rule. The knowledge that there 
is not a society in the land, however 
polished and exalted—not a class of 
men, however elevated in station or 
independent in fortune—into which 
the minister cannot penetrate by cor- 
ruption, does much to degrade in his 
estimation those over whom he pre- 
sides, and readily leads to the per- 
suasion, that amidst elements so de- 

and demoralized, a system 
based on demoralization can alone 
prevail, 

It has been often reproached against 
the Italian governments, that they 
have little studied the habits of the 
people, and taken short account of 
those strange and peculiar charac- 
teristics which guide their natures. 
In one respect the reproach is pal- 
pably unmerited. For every purpose 
of cruelty and repression—for every 
object of corruption and enslavement 
—they have deeply and intently in- 
vestigated the temperament of the 
nation. Every instinct of the southern 
blood has been calmly, keenly caleu- 
lated. Their religious zeal, their su- 
perstition, their credulity, their craft, 
their love of indolence, have all been 
weighed and estimated ; and from the 
impulses that sway them and the 
passions which move them, artful 

lans of administrative rule have 
been devised with an ingenuity that 
one may well regret has not been 
dignified by nobler ends. 

Setting fidelity to the state at the 
head of all human virtue, making 
attachment to the government the 
real test of a man’s excellence, and | 
throwing a gloss of indulgence over 
all private and personal delinquency 
is a favourite system with Italian 
rulers. The most abandoned and 
profligate are often found in the rank 
of the ministers; men, whose lives 
are in open defiance to the moral 
opinion of all around them, are the 
advisers of the Sovereign and the 
companions of the Prince. Such men 
“ give no hostages to honour.” They 









* La haute police est aujourd'hui lice a la politique, et en quelque sorte domine meme 


Cette derniere,—M. METTERNICH, 
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re mt to the nation at large no- 
thing beyond the benefit of low 
cunning, the success of unscrupulous, 
shameless craft. It were absurd to 
suppose that any sense of respect, 
much less of affection, existed on the 
part of the people towards governors 
so constituted, thoroughly knowing 
the whole lives of those who rule 
them, conversant with their vices, 
and even their crimes. The people 
have long learned to despise as well 
as detest them. The acts and opi- 
nions of such men come, therefore, 
tinctured with the dark dye of their 
private lives, Not a step in legisla- 
tion—not a measure of finance—that 
does not suggest, and naturally too, 
the basest motives ; and if by any 
casualty an enactment that savors of 
better government should issue from 
their hands, every suspicion is at once 
enlisted to depreciate and distrust it, 
and every calumnious device invented 
to find a secret treachery in its ten- 
dency. 

Let any one imagine such elements 
as these in operation amongst a people 
singularly fertile in every ingenuity of 
distrust, who accept nothing in good 
faith, and are ever ready to invest 
with suspicion acts the most palpably 
favourable to them and theirs ; hemay 
form some idea of the frame of mind 
which pervades the Peninsula. <A 
word of esteem or respect for one in 
power is never heard. Pope or 
prince, arch-duke or cardinal, it is 
allalike. The very terrors of religion 
are weak to repress the bitter ani- 
mosity they feel towards those above 
them, and whom they only recognize 
in the galley or the guillotine, in the 
Secret denunciation of the spy, and in 
the dark dungeon of perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

But it needs not the warm, impas- 
sioned temperament of this impulsive 
race to be thus carried away. The 
actual evils are terribly palpable. 
The country is beggared by taxation. 
In the Roman states alone the assess- 
ment is made for fourteen months in 
lieu of a year! In Tuscany, the least 
oppressed and best administered state 
after Piedmont, landed property is so 
encumbered by taxation, that its re- 
ceipts are never above one-and-a-half 
per cent. 

Such is the corruption in the ad- 
ministration of thelaw, that no man 
relies on the justice of his cause, but 
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on the influence of powerful friends, 
and the interference of men in govern- 
ment employ. The judges, ill-paid, 
of low station and mean acquire- 
ments, are not selected from the upper’ 
ranks of their profession, but are those 
who, avowedly unequal to contend for 
the higher rewards of the bar, are 
well content to accept of a small and 
certain income in exchange for the 
subserviency required of them. 

The system of appeal from one 
court to another invariably places the 
result of any suit at the discretion of 
a rich man, who has only to draw on 
his purse to prolong a cause for years 
of duration, and exhaust the patience 
and the resources of his opponent. 

It is, however, as the agent of the 
government itself that the law ex- 
hibits its most oppressive and tyran- 
nical aspect. The power to arrest 
and imprison any one on mere suspi- 
cion, sometimes on information anony- 
mously communicated, and to prolong 
his incarceration at will, is the most 
terrible of all the abuses of arbitrary 
rule. 

This system prevails from the Alps 
to the sea. The prisons are filled 
with persons who have never been 
made acquainted with the charges 
alleged against them, and who are 
actually in a great number of in- 
stances detained in expectation of 
what may turn up against them. 
They have been heard to express cer- 
tain opinions, to be seen in certain 
companionship, to frequent certain 
cafés ; the style of their hat, the cut 
of their beard, has implied a certain 
leaning to sentiments disapproved of 
by thestate. They arethereforemarked 
men. Should such a one solicit a 
passport to visit a foreign country for 
health, pleasure, or business, the de- 
mand is at once rejected. Should he 
ask permission for his son to study in 
some university of France or Ger- 
many, the same denial meets him. 
These and other evidences not less 
palpable acquaint him that he is 
Too ed on with scant favour by the 
state, and from that moment his life 
becomes one of terror and anxiety, 
well aware that an accident, over 
which he has no control, may at any 
moment place him in a position of 
great peril, His whole existence be- 
comes a feverish, uneasy dream. He 
scrutinizes with painful care the 
characters of all his former friends} 
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studiously avoiding intimacy with 
those likely to attract distrust them- 
selves ; he as rigidly abstains from 
frequenting any society which might 
ive countenance to any nee. 
e changes the habits of his former 
life to' something he fancies in con- 
formity with the will of the state, and 
reduces himself to a condition of daily, 
hourly hypocrisy, an object of pity or 
scorn, as men’snatures dispose them to 
regard him. This is the position of 
the timid man, awaiting the day that 
shall send him to the dark dungeons 
of Forli, or the sea-washed cells of 
‘Procida. No longer able to exert him- 
self, to pursue habits of industry 
or plans of pleasure, he has no thought 
for anything save the web of in- 
trigue he sees around him. Terrified 
at everything—the chance meeting 
with a friend, the casual sight of a 
suspicious journal in areading-room, 
the aecidental applause of a passage 
in a play may, at any moment, be 
the crowning act which shall sen- 
tence him to a prison. This is no ex- 
aggerated sketch. Naples and Rome 
abound with men who pass such lives 
as this. You meet them at every turn; 
sad, sorrow-struck, and anxious, they 
walk the streets in solitary wretched- 
ness, seeming actually to shrink from 
the very sympathy which might per- 
haps endangerthem. Lombardy and 
the Duchies have their share of these 
sad victims, That terrible engine, the 
secret police, one of the heaviest char- 
gesin the state budget, must needsshow 
evidence of its activity. When, there- 
fore, real offendersare scarce,suspicions 
and denunciations are rife ; and thus 
is it, that in periods of comparative 
tranquillity, the arrests and condem- 
nations are almost always more nu- 
merous. Is itany wonder, then, if every 
city of Europe is filled with voluntary 
exiles from Italy, men who, at the sa- 
crifice of country, fortune, friends, and 
station, have fled from a tyranny that 
makes life a torture, and gives. to 
daily existence the prolonged terrors 
of a criminal awaiting sentence? Who 
can be surprised at this? Who can 
even wonder at the bursts of passion- 
ate indignation which occasionally 
break forth from those thus outraged 
and insulted? It is very far from 
our sentiments to applaud or even 
think moderately well of those violent 
effusions which Mazzini and his fol- 
lowers address to their suffering 
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soenteree i but assuredly it is no 
marvel to us that men, so conversant 
with the system they condemn, 
should appeal to force against foree, 
and even oppose the poignard of the 
assassin to the axe of the headsman. 
The governors of Italy have them- 
selves demoralized the people. There 
is not a weapon in the armoury of 
rebellion that-has not been forged by 
the state. The vindictive cruelty, the 
falsehood, the base treachery of the 
rulers are reflected in the masses ; 
and what one has done by armed 
battalions at noon day, the other has 
accomplished by murderous bands 
at midnight. 

Is it not, after all, a matter -of 
wonder that a high-hearted impas- 
sioned people should have borne so 
much and so long, rather than rush 
upon any fate by a burst of indig- 
nant frenzy? The conduct of the po- 
pulace of Rome and Florence during 
the Revolution of ’49 is the best gua- 
rantee of the spirit of the nation. It 
was a time of the wildest anarchy 
and confusion. Armed men paraded 
the streets in all the licence of their 
new power ; and yet, within sight of 
the test art-treasures of the 
world—objects with whose value 
kings and emperors have nothing to 
compete—not a picture, not a sta- 
tue, not a vase was stolen. The Va- 
tican and the Pitti stood with open 
doors, as in the days of peace and 
tranquillity. Men came and went--- 
hungry, famished, half-savage men 
in blouses and sabots. They tro«l 
galleries where kings have lingered 
in delight, and gazed on walls rich 
in all the glorious triumphs of high 
art—the malachite tables strewn 
with. priceless objects; the carves 
cups of Cellini on shelves around 
them—and yet nothing was touched 
—nothing was taken, A friend of 
our own, when alluding to this.strj- 
king fact, told us how powerfully the 
example exerted its influence upon 
himself. It chanced that in some 
search of the archives of the Vatican, 
he was himself ledon to explore some 
of the curious contents of oneof the ¢a- 
binets; and; in. so. doing, chanced 
upon the record of the process against 
Gallileo; the most extraordinary, 
perhaps the most interesting, docy- 
ment ofthe nature in existence. He 
was a man of literary taste aswell as 
an ardent politician, and gazed upon 
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this newly discovered treasure with 
greedy eyes. He had determined to 
carry it off, and was in the very act 
of placing it in his pocket, when he 
suddenly bethought him of the splen- 
did integrity which had so character- 
ized the whole conduct of the nation. 
He remembered how nobly the 
poorest and the neediest had re- 
strained himself in presence of riches, 
the smallest fragment of which had 
been to him overwhelming wealth ; 
and, ashamed of his own cupidity, 
he replaced the manuscripts within 
the drawer, and de 

Nothing has done more injury to 
the cause of Italy, in the estimation 
of foreign countries, than the publi- 


cations of the Mazzini party. Their 
passionate appeals to force—their 
wild and indiscriminate denuncia- 


tions of those in power—their frantic 
eries for blood—recalling, as they do, 
the terrible doctrines of the firstFrench 
Revolution—have made many mode- 
rate men pause ere they contributed 
to any change by which principles 
such as these should come into acti- 
vity. It would be well, however, 
that it were known that this party, 
originally small, is hourly diminish- 
ing in numbers. Whatever the de- 
mocratic tendency may be in the Ita- 
lian nature—and we have our doubts 
that its characteristics would lead 
to the same results as in other parts 
of Europe—there is one feature of 
the Mazzini policy which would ut- 
terly stamp it withfailure. The first 
great object is declared to be a uni- 
ted Italy. Now of all the Utopian 
fancies which have ever amused 
men’s minds, nothing was ever more 
hopelessly absurd than this. Italy, 
ically speaking, extends 
from the Alps to the Mediterranean ; 
but within that space what rival 
nationalities are compressed—what 
differences of blood— —tra- 
ditions—habits and interests! Has 
the Lombard anything in common 
with the Neapolitan? What resem- 
blance does the cold, sententious 
Piedmontese bear to the passionate 
and vehement Roman ? 
Is it not the case that not alone 
the principalities of the Peninsula 


each other with dislike and 
suspicion, but that to the clash of 
resent-day rivalries is added all the 
ate of anciept feuds, while the 
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very cities of the same state preserve 
the memory of historic hatreds ; and 
Florence and Pisa and Genoa and 
Turin cherish the antipathies that 
once made them dently enemies ? 
The medieval republics fostered 
these proud sentiments. Cities were 
nations, like Rome of old. Genoa, 
Florence and Venice dictated their 
opinions and carried their influence 
far beyond their own boundaries. 
From these proud pretensions grew 
up rivalries as haughty as ever 
swayed the greatest states of Eu- 
rope. 

Ask any one acquainted with Italy 
in what part of the Peninsula he has 
heard sentiments of esteem or respect 
for any state beyond its own. The 
traditional dislikes of centuries are 
cherished as proudly as men else- 
where preserve the memo of 
great achievements, for they do in- 
deed recall the triumphs of ancient 
struggles. 

The very difficulty of that same 
union, on the smallest possible scale, 
was the prime cause of failure in the 
campaign of °48. The dread lest, 
on the annexation of Lombardy to 
Piedmont, the city of Milan might 
become the capital of the Sardinian 
kingdom, first threw discord among 
the ranks of the patriotic party. 

The Genoese, still mindful of the 
republican spirit which once made 
their glory and their greatness, 
shrunk back from a contest whose 
success could only strengthen and ex- 
tend the monarchy—an institution to 
which all their sympathies were op- 
posed. The inhabitants of Turin felt lit- 
tleardourinacause which, if won, con- 
demned their splendid capital to the 
condition of a provincial city. To 
these interested sentiments were 
added others, the offspring of old 
feuds and grudges; so that amidst 
the joy over every victory there arose 
the murmuring menace of the discord 
that was yet to come. Great and 
manifold as ure the evils of all small 
states, the dangers of annexation are 
perhaps even greater. The transition 
periods, ere they become thoroughly 
incorporated with the larger coun- 
try, are at least times of great hard- 
ship and suffering. Let any one 
who has visited Massa since its in- 
corporation with Modena, or Lucca 
since it has become part of Tuscany, 
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bear witness to the misery and 
decay so marked in these beautiful 
cities. 

Had the plan of Gioberti been 
sleuiab—ieik the policy of a cus- 
toms-league, like the “ Zoll Verein,” 
been tried for the states of the Penin- 
sula, it is possible that out of the 
multifarious and conflicting interests 
which now divide the different coun- 
tries, a union might have grown up 
which should one day or other be- 
come the type of a Political Identity, 
and in this way a “Unita Italia” 
been accomplished. This, however, 
would have necessarily been a work 
of time and difficulty. Great sacri- 
fices would have been required even 
to try the experiment—large inte- 
rests jeopardied by the very attempt. 
Austria, of course, would have given 
every opposition in her power to a 
measure that not only menaced all 
the interests of her commerce but her 
very existence in Italy. Very doubtful 
is it also how far France would have 
contributed to a state of things which 
should place a strong and powerful 
—because united—nation on her 
southern frontier. England alone 
was deeply interested in a ay agile 
which, elevating Italy into the 
of a great commercial nation, the ties 
of interest should more closely ally 
her to ourselves; but England gave 
no aid or encouragement toGioberti’s 
proposals; although, as we are our- 
selves aware, he made many repeated 
attempts to obtain the support and 
countenance of our statesmen. 

Leaving, however, the question of 
a United Italy as one of those diffi- 
culties to whose solution time and a 
happy conjuncture of events can alone 
contribute, let us turn to what 
more immediately regards ourselves 
—namely, our policy with regard to 
that Peninsula. But a few years 
back, and the name of England pos- 
sessed a power and an influence there 
superior to the rest of Europe. It was 
not alone that our meteor flag floated 
in every harbour and was seen from 
every headland, that the greatness 
and power of our nation were recalled 
by the sight of fleets which swept the 
waters of the Mediterranean in proud 
succession ; but that English love of 
liberty and justice had deeply im- 

ressed those who had so long en- 
dured slavery and corruption. Genoa 
and Venice, mindful of their ancient 
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glories, gazed with envious admira- 
tion at those who had eclipsed even 
their own greatness. e cities 
whose proudest annals date from days 
of self-government, looked with 
proud affection at a land—the only 
great state of Europe—whose people 
retained this haughty privilege. 

For any great amelioration in the 
condition of Italy every eye was 
turned to England. The Despotic 
States of Europe could of course 
offer nothing by which a hope could 
be entertained. France—whatever 
her ruler—however governed—had 
been traditionally fatal to Italy. Her 
policy towards that land had ever 

een one of enslavement and tyranny. 
The rule of the first Napoleon, the 
occupation of Ancona, the interven- 
tion at Rome in our own day, have 
had but one uniform object—to ob- 
tain that degree of influence over the 
Papal government,which should bind 
the Pope to a close alliance with the 
ruler—whoever he might be—of 
France. For years back the great 
aim of each successive government in 
France has been to recall the lost 
ower and influence of the church. 
The great Emperor was the first to 
see what an + Soom of conservatism 
lay in Catholicity—how the unchang- 
ing doctrines of the Faith inspired 
the desire of permanent institutions, 
and how in the despotism of a reli- 
gion men forgot the despotism of 
mere rule. He wisely judged that to 
the principles of the Revolution 
nothing could be opposed but the 
dogmas of the Faith, and to the so- 
cialist and the democrat the only an- 
tagonist was the priest. Whatever, 
therefore, may have been the tenden- 
cies of French policy towards the Ita- 
lian States, with regard to the Pope 
they have had but one : tostrengthen 
his power—to consolidate his influ- 
ence. The present ruler of France 
has not disguised this policy—he pro- 
claimed it at the commencement of 
the war with Russia; when, as the 
price of the Austrian adhesion to the 
alliance, he pledged that the flags of 
the two empires should wave together 
on the Alps and in theCrimea! The 
instructions given to every resident 
minister of France in Italy avow the 
same line of action. They are uni- 
formly in the same one spirit—the 
maintenance of the present govern- 
ment, with such affectations of ame- 
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lioration as only insult the hopes of 
every well-wisher to the land. Nor 
can he indeed have any other, since, 
as M. Montalembert has remarked, 
how could he correct those reforms in 
Italy against which his own rule in 
France sets the denial—how recom- 
mend the liberties he has himself sup- 
pressed ? To maintain the Papacy in 
undiminished sway, to extend rather 
than limit theinfluence of the head of 
thechurch, must essentially be the im- 
— policy. Inthesame spirit must it 

ehisobjecttosecure theAustrian hold 
in Lombardy. Whatever clouds arise 
beyond the Alps will assuredly drift 
northwards. The same ery of li- 
berty that follows retiring despotism 
on the Adige might be heard on the 
Rhone or the Seine. We may talk 
and flatter ourselves as we will about 
the French alliance; we may feed 
our imagination with exaggerated 
visions of its benefits to ourselves 
and the world at large ; we may ex- 
ult in the triumph of right reason 
over the prejudices of centuries, and 
be proud that our age has seen us 
wiser than our fathers; but let us 
meanwhile remember that this alli- 
ance arose upon an emergency which 
has passed away. A common peril 
inspired a common friendship. The 
aggressive power of Russia equally 
menaced French greatness and Eng- 
lish wealth. It was a cause into 
which all rivalries might well be 
merged—and well and wisely was it 
deemed the occasion todo so. Let 
us, however, bethink us that this 
great struggle over, and its end ac- 
complished, our policy can, as regards 
the rest of Europe, scarcely ever be 
identical. With regard to Spain, we 
never had—we never are likely to 
have—the same views and objects. 
The very struggles and throes of Spa- 
nish policy for years have been little 
else than the reflections of French 
and English intrigue, the ground- 
swell before the terrible storm that 
must one day break forth. 

With respect to Italy we are not less 
divided ; there is not a state of the 
peninsula in which our interests do 
not clash, Whatever may be the 
changing fortunes of our alliances, 
one thing is pretty clear, the Medi- 
terranean must ever be the great ob- 
ject of our solicitude ; and our wisest 
«liplomacy must be directed to main- 
tain, strengthen, and extend our in- 
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fluence along its shores. So long 
as we are the owners of India— 
so long as our maritime supremacy 
requires the possession of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the Ionian islands—this 
sea must not become a French lake. 
The French occupation of Algiers, 
the rising importance and increasing 
wealth of Marseilles, the old ambi- 
tion pervading every government in 
France, permeating every policy to 
obtain influence—if not more—in 
Egypt, will always direct the eyes of 
her statesmen towards the Levant, 
and establish between us a rivalry 
which every succeeding year only 
renders more precarious and difficult 
to deal with. 

We, each of us, are therefore ma- 
terially interested in the condition 
and prospects of Italy, but we are in- 
terested through motives essentially 
separate and dissimilar ; in the same 
way that we seek to obtain an in- 
fluence over the peninsula by very 
opposite roads—France by a policy 
essentially Catholic, by sustaining 
the power and the greatness of the 
church, by extending her sway over 
men’s minds, and recalling, in the 
domination of the Holy Father, the 
traditions of a time when kings and 
kaisers were his vassals. 

Our policy, when not actually as- 
sailing and disparaging Catholicism, 
has been, so far as possible, to ignore 
it. We have preached liberal constitu- 
tionsto the people—independence and 
self-government—partly because in 
the growth and development of free- 
dom we saw that the greatest peril 
must menace institutions which we 
believe to be the sworn enemies to all 
liberty, partly because in the exercise 
of free rights we anticipated the de- 
velopment of national wealth and 
national industry—objects which, to 
our commercial interests, were vitally 
important. We saw also that every 
step in such pursuits was an advance 
to a closer silence with England—a 
country whose closest friendships have 
ever been based on the foundations of 
commercial intercourse. 

We need, in illustration of our posi- 
tion, mention but one fact, that M. 
Mazzini commenced his propaganda 
in England in favour of Italian li- 
berty, by announcing himself as a 
member of the Bible Society. It was 
not merely that he desired to en- 
gage the “ religious world,” as it is 
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called, in the cause of Italy. It was 
with the still deeper policy of show- 
ing that the question at issue was 
essentially interesting to England in 
her capacity as a Protestant nation, 
who must naturally desire to see 
liberties spring up under institutions 
akin to her own, and with principles 
of freedom based on the same strong 
foundations. 

We have been led away to this 
brief digression, by the question 
which M. Montalembert asks so tri- 
umphantly,—‘‘ How we can dare to 
expect that France will ever ally her- 
self to our Italian policy?” But this 
is precisely the very point we desire 
to come to, that we may answer as ca- 
tegorically—We never had, we never 
van have any such expectation. The 
spread of English influence in Italy 
would be the deepest wound to 
Freuch ambition in the Mediterra- 
nean. That influence never can ob- 
tain, save in the declining fortunes 
and condition of Romanism, in the 
growth of free government, in the 
increased wealth and extended com- 
merce of the people. The distin- 
guished author of the pamphlet al- 
luded to may well inquire how we 
can possibly imagine that our policy 
can be ever identical. We d not 
intend to enter with him upon the 
vexed question of the right of inter- 
vention. The practice at least of 
Europe has sanctioned, if not estab- 
lished, that right. The emergencies 
which have called forth the armed 
support of petty sovereigns by their 
more powerful neighbours, have as- 
suredly involved a reciprocal claim 
on the part of the people, that the 
same strong hand should be exerted 
to ward off injusticeand tyranny from 
them. It never could be imagined 
that intervention had no other des- 
tiny than to crush and trample down, 
and that it was not equally its pro- 
vince to foster, cherish, and pro- 
tect. 

The right of intervention is as 
broad as the map of Europe. Spain, 
Portugal, Parma, Tuscany, Modena, 
Naples, Belgium—all illustrate the 
practice, and Greece exists alone by 
its very exercise at this moment. It 
may, indeed, aud must. be a grave 
and great emergency which evokes 
this right. The question is to inquire 
what are the circumstances which 
warrant and demand this special in- 
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terference with the independence of 
another state. Of these there are 
two which appear pre-eminently ur- 
gent. One is such a condition of the 
country to be occupied as menaces 
the peace and well being of surround- 
ing nations—such an amount of dis- 
order as cannot safely be regarded by 
other states. The other is the main- 
tainance in any country of a form of 
government which can only be sus- 
tained by the presence of foreign 
armies, and so opposed to the will 
and the feelings of the nation, as 
only to be endured by the influence of 
superior force. The first of these 
two eventualities scarcely requires a 
word of explanation or defence. The 
latter being peculiarly the case of 
Italy at this moment may call for 
more of our attention, for it is essen- 
tial to understand that intervention 
may require intervention. 

The right of any government to 
seek aid and assistance from another 
with which it is in alliance is indis- 
putable. Austria, in her peril, called 
on Russia to crush the rising spirit of 
Hungary. Every state of Italy has 
in turn been so occupied. Sovereigns, 
in their moments of peril, have 
sought the protection of foreign 
armies against their own people, 
and however dangerous the practice, 
there can be no question of its le- 
gality. There does, however, arise 
another and not less important ques- 
tion, how far are such occupations to 
be used as a means of curbing or de- 
stroying liberty? Can they be so inde- 
finitely prolonged as to threaten an- 
nihilation to the very nationality of 
apeople?) The Austrian garrisons of 
the Duchies have gone for towards 
this last. Nothing will so soon crush 
the spirit and efface the traits of a 
people, as the uniform march of a 
military despotism. The very rou- 
tine of its measured movements has 
the enslaving influence that attaches 
to military discipline. Witness the 
population of all cities long subjected 
to a state of siege, and where the 
court-martial has replaced the ordi- 
nary tribunals of justice. 

That sovereigns will attempt and 
accomplish infractions on the liberties 
of their subjects when aided by ex- 
traneous force, which they dared not 
adventure on unless so supported, is a 
a. fact that requires no amplification. 
The Neapolitan government during 
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the Austrian occupation of 1821, 
the Tuscan and Roman rule in our 
own day, are strong illustrations in 
point. Now this very same state of 
things has existed before at Rome, 
and was then as now the object of re- 
proof and remonstrance. 

Twenty-five years ago,a congress was 
held at Rome, to arrange, if possible, 
an amicable settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the Pope and his 
subjects, and thereby remove causes of 
future danger to Europe. The following 
dispatch, addressed by Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, then resident British Min- 
ister at Florence, to Count St. Au- 
Jaire, Ambassador of France, might, 
for the subject it treats of, the al- 
lusions contained in it, and the state 
of things reprobated, have been writ- 
ten yesterday ; such is the terrible 
sameness in the evil working of that 
government—such the uniform per- 
sistence in a course fatal to the wel- 
fare and the happiness of its people. 


“The undersigned has the honour 
to inform your Excellency that he has 
received orders from his Court to quit 
Rome, and to return to his post at 
Florence. 

“The undersigned is at the same 
time instructed to state shortly to 
your Excellency the motives which 
prompted the British government to 
order him to Rome, and the reasons 
why he is now instructed to leave it. 

“The British government has no 
direct interest in the affairs of the 
Roman State, and did not volunteer 
an interference in them. It was ori- 
ginally invited by the governments of 
Austria and France to take part in 
the negotiation at Rome, and it 
yielded to the invitation of those 
Powers, from a belief that its good 
offices, united to theirs, might be use- 
ful in bringing about an amicable 
settlement of the difference between 
the Pope and his subjects, and might 
thereby remove causes of future dan- 
ger to the peace of Europe. 

“The Ministers of Prussia and 
Russia at Rome, having subsequently 
taken part in the negotiation, the 
representatives of the five Powers 
were not long at a loss, either to dis- 
cover the main defects of the Roman 
administration, or to point out appro- 
priate remedies ; and in May, 1831, 
they presented to the Papal govern- 
ment a Memorandum containing sug- 
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gestions of improvements, which they 
all unanimously concurred in declar- 
ing indispensable for the permanent 
tranquillity of the Roman State, and 
which appear to the British govern- 
ment to be founded in justice and 
reason. 

“ More than fourteen months have 
now elapsed since the Memorandum 
was given in, and not one of the 
recommendations which it contains 
has been fully adopted and carried 
into execution by the Papal govern- 
ment. For even the Edicts which 
have been either prepared or publish- 
ed, and which profess to carry some 
of those recommendations into effect, 
differ essentially from the measures 
recommended in the Memorandum. 

“The consequence of this state of 
things has been that which it was 
natural to expect. The Papal govern- 
ment, having taken no effectual steps 
to remedy the defects which had 
created the discontent, that discon- 
tent has been increased by the disap- 
pointment of hopes which the nego- 
tiations at Rome were calculated to 
excite ; and thus, after the five Powers 
have been for more than a year occu- 
pied in endeavours to restore tran- 
quillity in the Roman State, the pros- 
pect of voluntary obedience by the 
population to the authority of the 
sovereign seems not to be nearer than 
it was when the negotiations first com- 
menced. 

“The Court of Rome appears to 
rely upon the ——— presence of 
foreign troops, and upon the expected 
service of an auxiliary Swiss force, 
for the maintenance of order in its 
territories. 

“ But foreign occupation cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged ; and it is not 
likely that any Swiss force of such an 
amount as could be maintained by 
the financial means of the Roman 
government, could be capable of sup- 
pressing the discontent of a eae 
population ; and even if tranquillity 
could be restored by such means, it 
could not be considered to be per- 
manently re-established, nor would 
such a condition of things be the 
kind of pacification which the British 
government intended to be a party in 
endeavouring to bring about. 

“Under these circumstances, the 
undersigned is instructed to declare 
that the British government no long- 
er entertains any hopes of being able 
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to effect any good in the matter; and 
that, as no advantage is to be expect- 
ed from the further stay of the under- 
signed at Rome, he is ordered to 
return to his post at Florence. 

“The undersigned isat thesame time 
instructed to express the deep regret 
of his Court, that all its endeavours 
during the last year and a-half to co- 
operate in re-establishing tranquillity 
in Italy have proved abortive. The 
British government foresees that if 
the present system is persevered in, 
fresh disturbances must be ex- 
pected to take place in the Papal 
State, of a character progressively 
more and more serious, and that out 
of those disturbances may spring 
complications dangerous to the peace 
of Europe.” 


The date of this document is Sep- 
tember 7, 1832 ; and we would again 
ask, what is there in it which might 
not with equal force and propriety be 
addressed to our Foreign Office 
to-morrow ? 

If Lord Palmerston then expressed 
himself with somewhat unbecoming 
severity on the maladministration 
of the Roman government, averring 
as he did in his place in parliament, 
that the “ rule of Mazzini was pre- 
ferable to that of the Pope,” he was so 
far warranted that the abuses which 
still demand redress have been 
for years in existence, have been 
over and over again brought under 
the notice of the Pontifical cabinet, 
have been made matter of friendly 
remonstrance by France and even 
by Austria, and have been denoun- 
ced by a solemn congress as incompa- 
tible with the peace and prosperity of 
the land. 

M. Montalembert, however, tells 
us that these charges are only the ex- 
aggeration of ill-informed tourists or 
the calumnious impertinences of prac- 
tised libellers. Of himself he says 
he .“ knows nothing of such ;” and 
to Lord Palmerston’s assertion, that 
they “ who govern in the Pope’s name 
have committed gross acts of cruelty 
and oppression,” he boldly asks, 
“Ou? quand? par qui ont ils été 
commis? Has the distinguished 
viscountever mixed in Italian society ? 
Has he ever heard the innumerable 
narratives every family can relate of 
priestly interference, deoateatin. and 
insolence? -Has he listened to tales 
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of corruption and infamy which no 
writer dare commit to press? Has 
he been told of justice warped, of 
arbitrary severities exercised towards 
those deemed lax in the observance 
of religious duties? Have not the 
very highest functionaries of the.state 
exhibited lives that would bring re- 
proach upon any society? Is the 
story of the Delegata of Bologna, who 
attempted the seduction of a young 
girl of that city so late as three years 
ago, and, failing, imprisoned her fa- 
mily and killed her by a_ broken 
heart, unknown to the illustrious 
pamphleteer ? Or has he never heard 
that the actor in that infamous 
tragedy, Signor Bedini, is now a car- 
dinal ? 

It is with deep reluctance we are 
driven to reply thus, to a challenge 
so ostentatiously thrown down. e 
are ready to declare that if the ques- 
tion be repeated, we will quote not 
one but fifty instances of cruelty and 
tyranny in the administration of the 
Papal government, and with circum- 
stances of name, and date, and every 
detail that can insure accuracy. 

M. Montalembert artfully persists 
in asserting that our Italian policy 
can have no other aim or object than 
the subversion of the Catholic church. 
If this charge, however, be true, what 
becomes of our alliance with Sardinia? 
Where are the ties which bind us to 
that state? Where the warm good 
wishes that every sincere Englishman 
extends towards the rising liberties 
of that noble land? If we bounded 
our desires for Italy solely to the 
downfall of the Roman Catholic 
church—if we ignored the miseries of 
the people, their sufferings and their 
slavery—could we ask for anything 
more likely to attain that object than 
a system of government based on the 
darkest barbarism of the days of the 
Inquisition ? Could we, with all our 
fleets and armies, inflict so heavy a 
blow on the church as its own cruel- 
ties, based on its own corruptions, are 
daily, hourly doing? Is it not the 

resent terror in every devout Catho- 
fie, whose mind is elevated by study 
aud whose intelligence has been en- 
lightened by reason, that the actual 
government of Rome may destroy the 
church? This fear has found expres- 
sion in the writings of some of the 
most distinguished men of Italy. 
We have but to quote the name of 
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Massimo D’Azeglio as one who main- 
tains and avows this sentiment. 

The artifice of ascribing this policy 
to England is evident enough. To 
make Protestantism and Mazzinism 
convertible terms has long been an 
Austrian master-stroke. In one of 
the letters of instructions sent by 
Prince Metternich to M. Mentz, the 
Austrian political agent and adjunct 
to the governor of Lombardy, there 
isa very remarkable passage, in which 
English policy and the views of the 
revolutionary party are assumed to 
be identical. Lord Palmerston, with 
what little justice the liberals will 
acknowledge, has long been regarded 
as the great ally of all who would 
subvert thrones and overturn despo- 
tisms. It may well be doubted 
whether a man as keen as Metternich, 
and as conversant with all the preju- 
dices and leanings of English society 
of the first rank, ever confounded the 
noble viscount with the men of move- 
ment and disorder. It however 
served his purpose to assume the fact, 
and to organize his policy on the as- 
sumption. Tried by hisacts, there isnot 
perhaps a single statesman in England 
who would come out more triumphant- 
ly under such acharge. If arraigned, 
however, by what he has said, the re- 
sult would be very different. Never 
has any man in high and responsible 
station uttered more loose and im- 
prudent sentiments; and, stranger 
still, never has any man’s character 
stood so high by the very absence of 
the reserve which is regarded as the 
essential attribute of a statesman. 
Were Lord Palmerston to be judged 
gravely by his parliamentary services 
or his ordinary departmental abilities, 
no one would think of ascribing to 
him the first place. It is as the 
daring exponent of some far-looming 
policy—the courageous champion of 
some suffering and insulted national- 
ity—that we everdeem him great ; and 
he is in the singular position of owing 
the greatest part of the consideration 
he has obtained to nothing higher or 
nobler than his indiscretion. 

Neither our space nor our inclina- 
tion will admit of our dwelling on 
this theme, or halting to consider 
how far careless sentiments, uttered 
rather for the sake of epigram than 
truth, have compromised the English 
abroad; and led foreigners to dis- 
like or distrust us. Enough that 
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we know such to be fact, and that 
the random phrases spoken in reply 
to an address, the casual expressions 
in an after-dinner speech, have been 
gravely accepted as the declarations 
of a deliberate policy. 

In no part of Europe have these 
chance expressions done so much mis- 
chief as in Italy. While they have 
strongly contributed tomake the rulers 
of that country averse to our coun- 
sels and deaf to remonstrances, they 
have equally served to mislead and 
deceive those for whose special en- 
couragement they seemed to have 
been spoken. To assure an excitable 
and impassioned people that the high- 
est sympathy is felt for their suffer- 
ings—that the wrongs they are en- 
during are the shame of the century ; 
that their princes are depraved and 
odious tyrants ; and that the chance 
despotism of a mob is wiser and bet- 
ter rule than the sway of a Pope and 
his Cardinals—these are, to say the 
least, dangerous experiments, and, 
when not followed by any thing more 
energetic than mere words, are more 
likely to irritate and offend than to 
cheer and encourage. After severe 
censures upon the governments of the 
Peninsula, haughty and even inso- 
lent denunciations of their policy, 
sneering allusions to the capacity aud 
fitness of those who act as their min- 
isters, the people of Italy naturally 
looked for something more than mere 
pity and commiseration, and are ill 
satisfied by being told that “our 
envoys at the different courts re- 
ceive instructions to press by all 
friendly means the necessity and the 
urgency of wise reforms in the ad- 


ministration.” To press the necessity 
upon whom? Upon the very men 
and the very governments we 


are daily, hourly holding up to pub- 
lic reprobation for incompetence, ig- 
norance, and even worse. Is it thus 
we hope to obtain anything from the 
rulers, or any confidence on the part 
of the people ? 

We cannot—although Lord Jolm 
Russell does not seem to think so 
we cannot go to war for Italy. The 
case of the Peninsula presents no as- 
pe which should drive us to that 
ast resort. Are we, then, to leave 
her to her fate? Is a continuance of 
evils, as cruel as they are epataltons 
(for there are not, as in in, the 
rival pretensions of two houses) 
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to add its embittering influence 
to the struggle of parties? Are 
we utterly to desert the cause 
of those who, of all continental peo- 
ple, repose the deepest trust in our 
national good faith and our national 
prowess? And are we to abdicate 
the high position which years have 
acquired for us on the whole littoral 
of the Peninsula? This would by 
no means appear necessary, but yet it 
is not an easy task to say in what 
manner we should most efficiently 
serve those we are desirous to aid. 
Any really efficient alliance with 
France for this purpose we hold to 
be impossible, and for the reasons we 
have already stated. Differences of 
policy might possibly merge into 
some common plan of action, save 
that the present Emperor is actually 
bound to his peculiar line by the ne- 
cessities of his own position. The 
successful working of a constitutional 
government throughout Italy might, 
with all its adverse contrasts towards 
France, be borne: the peril is, how 
to change the existing order of things 
and not to go too far ; how to enter 
upon the road of revolution and stop 
at the first stage—mere reform ! 
Piedmont, it may be said, has done 
this. True; but Piedmont is not 
Italy. The Sardinian States are 
really and truly totally unlike any- 
thing in the Italian character. Less 
impetuous, less excitable than the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, the 
Piedmontese, in his habits of pati- 
ent toil and steady industry, has a 
strong resemblance to the northern 
European. He is cold, sententious, 
and calculating; not easy of persua- 
sion, or apt to act on speedy influence. 
His tastes dispose him to discuss and 
canvass whatever is proposed to him, 
in a cautious, careful spirit. The 
working of constitutionalism found 
an apt people in this state. They 
were proud of their privileges, and 
quickly sought to estimate and com- 
prehend them. The principles of 
self-government were adapted to 
those who themselves exercised the 
virtues of self-control. It is not very 
difficult to estimate how widely dif- 
ferent would be the working of such 
asystem in the more impetuous blood 
of the southern race. Piedmont pos- 
sesses, besides, one element which 
would seem essentially advantageous 
to the free play of constitutional go- 
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vernment,  viz., a mixed population, 
differing in blood, race, and traditions. 
However paradoxical it may seem, 
there is strength in this same discord. 
The Genoese, the Savoyards, and the 
Piedmontese have each their separate 
and individual traits, which, by inter- 
mixture and reaction, result in the 
broader features of a national cha- 
racter, just as the English, Scotch, 
and Irish are found to blend and amal- 
gamate in our own parliament. 

It is plain enough, even from these 
few remarks, to see that the example 
of Piedmont can scarcely guide us in 
our hopes for the rest of Italy; not 
that for a moment we would be under- 
stood as despairing of constitutional- 
ism in the other states, or disparag- 
ing the admirable efforts they made 
towards it in the year ’48. 

Will the Emperor of France con- 
tribute to a renewal of that expe- 
riment? Will he, who has given the 
mockery of a representation at home, 
counsel the adoption of a real one 
abroad ? Will he, who has trammelled 
free discussion with every species of 
restriction, advocate a free press ? 
Will he, whose whole policy is based 
upon the influence of the priest, en- 
ter upon a course of action which 
may, indeed must, limit the power of 
the church ? 

If France be unlikely to adopt this 
policy, is it probable that Austria 
will—every tradition of whose rule 
is in direct opposition to it? Will 
she advise institutions, which shall 
cost her the great kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, and lose to her the fairest 
province of her crown? Can she 
favor the growth of institutions she 
has denied to her own people, and 
confer upon Milan what she denies to 
Vienna ? 

The aimof every well administered 
state is two-fold—the protection of 
those beneath its rule, and the main- 
tenance of a strong government. The 
princes of Italy have never under- 
stood any but the latter condition. 
Always, or nearly always, in a state 
of contention with their subjects, 
their whole ingenuity has been em- 
ployed in devising means of repres- 
sion, or inventing plans which should 
disconcert their adversaries. The 
whole machinery of government has 
become thus converted into a compli: 
cated system of secret police, with all 
its odious train of denunciations; 
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arrest, and imprisonment. We are 
far from assuming that the dangers 
which menaced them were not real 
and tangible. The system of secret 
societies is the greatest peril of a 
land, but by whom has this sys- 
tem been fostered and engendered ?— 
whose the fault that men are so 
driven to desperation, that all the 
terrors of the gallies or the guillotine 
are weak in comparison with the 
daily sufferings of a life of tyranny ? 
The smuggler has no existence where 
the} liberty of free trade prevails ; 
and in the same way the agent of 
secret societies and the conspirator 
find no calling in countries where 
the laws are well administered, and 
the stream of justice flows pure and 
undefiled. The fault of Italian rule 
has been to create an organized an- 
tagonism to the state—to divide the 
country into two unequal divisions 
-—the paid servants of the crown, 
and the remainder of the population. 
To the Austrians is mainly due the 
merit of introducing this mode of go- 
verning ; though—in justice to them 
be it said—they rather shrink from 
than seek occasions of severity, and 
if left to themselves would rather 
reduce the national spirit to a tone 
of indifference and effeminacy, than 
stimulate it to acts of outrage for the 
sake of subsequent repression. In 
the correspondence between M. 
Mentz and Prince Metternich, in the 
year 1833, there is a very singular 
and interesting memorial addressed 
to the prince on “the public spirit of 
Lombardy, and the mode of improv- 
ing it.” This document, we believe, 
fell into the hands of the Marquis of 
Gualterio, during the occupation of 
Milan by the Piedmontese army, and 
has been published by him, with a 
number of other very remarkable 
state papers, as an appendix to his 
history of the late Italian revolu- 
tions. The “ Memoir” is cleverly, 
and, making allowance for the 
quarter whence it issues, fairly drawn 
up in many respects. Its statements 
of the secret societies, their means 
and their objects, the grievances 
they propose to redress and the plans by 
which they would remedy them, are 
fair and reasonable. It is when 
summing up his view of the national 
character of the Lombard, and pass- 
ing in review his traits of weakness 
and his prejudices, that the Macchia- 
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velian spirit displays itself, and we 
see how much more eager is he to 
profit by accidental flaws and de- 
fects, than to correct the blemishes 
and develope the natural good gifts 
of those beneath his rule. 

After a short description of the ge- 
neral characteristics of the Italian na- 
ture, he sums up those of the Lom- 
bard thus :— 

“« ]1—An exaggerated degree of self- 
esteem (amour propre : 2—Great 
vivacity, physical and intellectual. 
3—Excessive imagination. 4—More 
of persistence and determination than 
in the southern Italian. 5—A strong 
devotion to material interests, 6— 
Considerable astuteness, counterba- 
lanced by a sense of probity not found 
usually in the rest of Italy.” 

Taking these traits in the order in 
which they stand, he proceeds to show 
how they may be dealt with to ren- 
der their possessors, not greater, or 
wiser, or richer, but simply better 
and more amenable subjects to Aus- 
trian rule. Their self-love, for in- 
stance, would develope itself in glo- 
rious memories of past national 
greatness, in recalling times of an- 
cient splendour and supremacy, and 
this sentiment he tells us, “ n’aurait 
en lui-méme rien de dangereux sil 
prenait tonjours une tendance con- 
Sorme aux intéréts de Cétat,” which it 
will be, he adds, his chief aim to give 
it. He then goes on to show that 
prize essays on various subjects con- 
uected with history would insensibly 
draw men towards the state which 
conferred the rewards, and thus, 
while appearing to minister to na- 
tional vanity, the real object would 
be what he calls “wn but favorable 
a Pétat.” 

When treating of the impassioned 
and impulsive temperament of the 
nation, and the necessity thus im- 
parted for action, he says that 
theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment occupy the first rank, and that 
the national vivacity may there find a 
safer vent than in the ebullitions of 
political strife; adding this reflec- 
tion, “‘ Le cirque etait du temps des 
Romains le secret d’état pour les 
rendre sowmis au gouvernement, et 
les Italiens modernes ne sont pas 
moins exigeans, xi moins maniables 
a cet objet.” Here is the old policy of 
classictimes, the “‘ panem et circenses,” 
avowed with a candor at least worthy 
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of all praise. Mentz, perceiving that 
their nature is unchanged, that their 
ancient spirit still survives, as 
acutely reasons that the corruptions 
so successfully employed by the 
Ceesars would still have their efficacy. 
As the lawyers say, “a like case— 
like rule.” These are but the sons of 
those who sold their liberties for 
mere subsistence and an hour of plea- 
sure. Why not profit by the heritage 
thus bequeathed them? Recal to 
their imagination the ancient glories 
of their race ; but take care it is but 
the vices of their sires they are led to 
imitate ! 

It is difficult to believe that men of 
station and character would ever 
have descended to such counsels ; but 
the document exists, and its truth 
and authenticity are beyond a ques- 
tion. We should stop here in our 
quotation, were it not that the same 
page contains an admission so strange 
and singular, we cannot resist the 
temptation to record it. After dila- 
ting with some vain glory on the 
munificence with which the Austrian 
government has always treated 
theatrical institutions, and the great 
opera ‘ La Scala’ of Milan, in particu- 
lar, he goes on to recommend even an 
increased subsidy te this establish- 
ment, in order that more splendor 
should be given to the representa- 
tions; and then says, “ Pour des 
raisons prémentionnées il satisfira 
egalement la genie nationale par tout 
apparat public, specialement PAR LES 
POMPES ECCLESIASTIQUES, si Zon doit 
juger par le grand concours du peuple 
qui affiue de tous les cotés pour la 
procession de la Féte Dieu.” This 
from a Catholic, a devout follower of 
the church, a high and confidential 
servant of the Holy Roman and 
Apostolic Empire! Only imagine for 
a moment what they are that he 
places in the same category; the 
mimic grandeur of the stage and the 
most sacred solemnity of the church ; 
the crash of the orchestra, the sacred 
song of the priests ; the march in the 
Prophéte beside the procession of the 
Féte Dieu! We have already trans- 
gressed the limits by which we pur- 
posed to bind ourselves in this paper, 
and have not adverted to what we 
feel to be the only policy open to us 
with respect to Italy. 

That policy in our estimation can- 
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not be in strict alliance with any of 
the great European powers, and yet 
does not necessarily involve us in 
serious difficulty with them. It is 
essentially a policy of time and 
patience, waiting on events rather 
than urging or precipitating them. 
Dangerous as the state of Italy is to 
the peace of Europe, it presents no 
case for armed intervention on our 

Our first and most obvious 
duty is to obtain, if we can, the with- 
drawal of French and Austrian 
troops. We are well aware that 
such a measure, if done rashly and 
precipitately, would involve a revolu- 
tion ; but the same consequence has 
been staring us in the face for the 
last five years, and no measures have 
yet been taken to provide against 
such an emergency. The policy by 
which the Pope should meet the diffi- 
culty of his position is yet to be 
adopted; and if the French and 
Austrian —— continue, there 
is no reason why the actual state of 
things may not, ten or twenty years 
hence, be the same as it now is, 
unless, indeed, the crash of revolution 
should intervene to decide the ques- 
tion. 

The withdrawal of the armies of 
occupation is essentialon every ground 
of policy and good sense. It is not 
only that by their presence they im- 
part an unfair and preponderating 
influence to thepowers theyrepresent, 
over the Pontifical government, ren- 
dering it indifferent to remonstrances 
and representations from other quar- 
ters ; but that they exalt the action 
of the government to a height of ir- 
responsibility to the demands and 
wishes of the people. Whatever is 
possible to do ss force is now the 
rule of the administration. And, 
lastly, the presence of foreign troops 
is an outrage on the feelings and sym- 
oe of the people, which nothing 

ut the gravest emergencies should 
ever warrant or permit. The most 
benevolent acts of a government thus 
supported would be, and very natural- 
ly, regarded with distrust ; while its 
severities would as certainly be deem- 
ed the tyrannical exercise of a power 
artificially sustained. The enormous 
cost of these occupations is a terrible 
addition to a budget already yearly 
increasing in its demands, and aug- 
menting its deficits. 
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The next and most important step 
is the enunciation of our policy— 
what we desire and hope for Italy— 
so clearly, so plainly and unmistak- 
ably, that no misconception can pre- 
vail on the subject. Of the unhappy 
mission of Lord Minto more than 
enough has been said. Gross exag- 
gerations, indeed, are current as re- 
gards what he said and what he did ; 
but even within these, there -was 
much to blame in the plan and scope 
of his mission. Much gratuitous of- 
fence was offered to the sovereigns of 
Italy—not one single benefit has ac- 
crued to the people. 

There was an arrogance in the 
notion of committing to an English 
gentleman the task of offering un- 
solicited counsel to the independent 
sovereigns of acountry. It may be 
answered that his mission only ex- 
tended to such cases as where his 
counsel was desired ; but the fact was 
that no such case existed. Nota king 
or archduke of Italy craved these wise 
recommendations, and his lordship 
was left to the uncourteous office of 
suggesting reforms from the balconies 
of hotels, and the terraces of public 
edifices. That he never uttered the 
inflammatory trash so often ascribed 
to him we are fully persuaded ; but 
that his real position was mistaken, 
his object misapprehended, and his 
words misrepresented we are as fully 
convinced. 

Once more we say, then, let us have 
a real intelligible policy as regards 
Italy. Let the instructions which 
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are sent to Sir James Hudson at 
Turin correspond with the tone of 
those addressed to Lord Normanby at 
Florence, and Sir W. Temple at Na- 
ples. Let it be well understood what 
it is we wish for, and what it is we 
have no intention to enforce. A 
faithful administration of the laws now 
in existence—there is no need to add 
one to the statute—would do incaleu- 
lable good to that suffering country. 
Let us, if such be, as we trust it is, 
our policy—let us declare frankly that 
we have no covert or secret objects in 
our recommendations ; and that in 
asking the Court of Rome to exercise 
clemency towards political offenders, 
and to govern the state without the aid 
of foreign bayonets, we are not covertly 
seeking to sow Protestantism in the 
Holy City. Let us proclaim that, 
without any sympathy for Mazziniand 
his followers, the perpetuation of the 
present evils might lead to a state of 
things in which even their interven- 
tion might be endured ;_ and, lastly, 
let us endeavour by an honest and 
invariable line of conduct, to show 
the Princes and the People of Italy 
that we do not deal with their inter- 
ests for mere purposes of party, nor 
treat one of the greatest causes which 
ever interested humanity in a spirit 
of intrigue and place-hunting. 

This is not asking too much of 
those who rule us ; and we can vouch 
that, to obtain it, would sustain the 
courage and warm the hearts of the 
truest patriots of Italy. 








